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yo admit you’ve never been abroad is 


often as embarrassing as being unfamiliar 


with the classics. In the life of today one 





is as essential as the other. Of course, 
when you go, travel correctly. Choose either a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. It makes no difference whether you go First Class or TOURIST 
Third Cabin. You meet the world’s charming cosmopolitans. The life on board, 
social and sports, is diversified, interesting and always thoroughly enjoyable. But 


if you are esthetic by nature the comfort of the salons and the out-of-way nooks 


on the broad decks have a strong appeal. 
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7 WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
NS aie No. 1 Broadway, N. Y., our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 
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| EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 


636 Fifthie NEW YORK at 51"‘Street 
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YILVER pieces so beautifully designed that 
iJ they will be treasured through generations 
as heirlooms, make exceptional Wedding Gifts. 
Crichton Craftsmen reproduce the finest crea 


ot the Old 
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Silversmiths with equall | 
uperb artistry and craftsmanship. 
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= ART EXHIBITIONS 
Jewelry for IN MARCH 


KENNEDY & COMPANY, 785 Fifth A ! An ex- 


iibition of fine and rare proofs of the engravings of 
Sportswear = sie taal on un exhibition of the etchings 


' 
Emerson Tuttle 








and dry-points of bird life by 


DENKS GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, opposite Cat 


negie Hall. Exhibition of paintings, etchings, wood 
Pottery by Frank Reuss Kellev. Hanfstaengl I 
ductions of Old and Modern Master Fine framing 








tures of animals and sports Courtesy Brown-R rt Ga 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR ART GALLERIES, 680 Fifth A 
B—Golf sports pin with gold e. Until March 2 bit Satna cial ot 


1, . ' aA tail In bl ings by Gifford Bea March 14 to 16. exhibition of 
Ciulps a t i bat piu i a 
, paintings by Adriaan Lubber 
Ww fe, DIACK anc white or l 
white checks—S$2 DURAND-RUEL, INC., 12 East $7th Street. February 
14 to 28, an exhibition of pa zs by LeRoy Da 


( Gold brooch bug forr MacMorris Exhibition of paintings by Feodor 
, Zakharov, during the first two week Marcl 

crvstal—S$42 JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO IN¢ 3 East 51st Sere 
March 15 to April 15, exhibition of the recent works of 
D Gold brooch Il horsesn Mario Korhe! 

form with center miniature of GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, 15 Vanderbilt 
English crysta $38. Avenue. March 5 to 16 I tion of paintings by 
Howard Giles, A. N. A. March 19 to 3 hibition 


of paintings by Spencer Nichols, A. N. A 


THE HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES, 643 Fifth A 


a AN ) Horses, sporting events, and English life by A J 

: ia } Munnings, R. A 
( | | t5I¢ MACBETH GALLERY, 15 East 57th Street. February 
CHA I LLON. 19 to March 4, Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of 


CORPORATION Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artist March § to 18, 


—— nee ay ee cal cial woh 19 to April 
773-775 Fifth Avenue New York City marines by Stanley W. W M 19 \y 
Savoy ' , 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
IN MARCH 


MONTROSS GALLERY, 26 East 56th Street. Special 
exhibitions: Paintings by group of New O i irt 
February 25 to Mar ). Paintings by Bryson 
Burroughs, March 11 to 23. Pottery by Var Poor 

ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS, 415 Madison Avenue, at 
48th Street Exhibitio f etchings and drawings by 
Paul Brown of ¢ Grand National Steeplecha \ 
ree, Englat 











NEWHOUSE GALLERIES Fast $7th Street. P 
rs and mMOotVy] I H A. Wight, Feb 
to 28 

BUTLER GALLERIES, 1le¢ ust $7th Ser 
Butler Galleries are wing terest 


prints 


KLEINBERGER GALLERIES, 12 East 54th Se 


Established 1848 Sr bition of Old Master 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 559 Fifth Aven Anc 
and modern paint Z rf gZ quality 


PORTRATI 


Permane 


PAINTERS GALLERY, 570 Fifth Ave 
t exhibit of representat cXa 


twenty of America s foremost portrait 


VAN DIEMEN & COMPANY, 21 East 57th Se 
Exhibition of the works of great masters of \ { 
intil March 20 


school of Titian period 


FERARGIL GALLERIES, 37 East 57th Street. Pa 
by Glenn Coleman. Garden sculpture and ar 


group of etching 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York 
City Through March, Japanese No Robes I 
Louis V. Ledoux, Gallery D1; accessions in the depart 
ment of prints, 1927-1928, Galleries K37-40 





773 Fifth Avenue 
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T 
he lovely timepieces 


now being shown in our watch 


department are more than mere 
miracles of workmanship. They 
are vested with a subtle charm. 
\ definite flair for the modern 
lends individuality and symmetry 


to their harmonious designs. 


We invite you to look over this 
exquisite display of fine watches 
lo slip one on your wt ist, if you 
will. We are proud to be able to 
offer them at prices sO appro- 


priate to their dignity and beauty. 


BRAND 
CHATILLON 


CORPORATION 


New York City 


Savoy-Plaza 
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ig, $7 Batter Pitcher, $12 
Wa rM Dish, Sut 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


( AUMAN 


795 Madison Avenue, New York City 





MARINES 


} 
pv 


STANLEY W. WOODWARD 
of BOSTON 


On Exhibition and Sale 
March 5th - 18th 


MACBETH 


15 EAST §7T STREET 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 











GEORG _JR JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, Inc. 
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STERLING SILVER » 
Boo let n 4heu Th Te ‘ 


169 beiseuriad FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





3 PIECES $160 














MILCH Galleries 


Figure 
Paintings 
by 
LOUIS 
RITMAN 


March 11th to 23rd 


** Art Notes ”’ 


Sent on Request. 


108 West 57th Street .... New York 

















DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


New York 


12 East 57th Street 


Paris 
37 Avenue De Friedland 











OUNTAINS anp 
(GARDEN SCULPTURE 


ulptors of America 
at all times 


by the leading sc 
on view and for sale 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAI . : NEW Y 
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FRUIT SALAD 


(WINE SYRUP) 


) { yl] { Je « j . / ° / a {} ) 
L/ne « lhe delicious rutis-tn- Glass wnporlalions « line hews Aifchens 
' : of i f) 
oe « ROW OOfasmabdlie wilh every other hiew approved ik 
] ) }- . / J j 
» through ius newesl expansion of en rs 
- \ 
42.50 per glass... 2i).C per clozen 


} «J m ; 
HHlasl orders Jille a 


TABLE DELICACIES SHOP... Madison Avenue and 62nd Street, New York 


ereeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeenee 
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CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
7 
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‘Tobacco pouches from England of the softest, most pliable leather in 

smart color combinations to suit the individual taste of every pipe 

The wide-striped pouch shown here is orange and black and 

the one rolled up is tan with red and blue bands. Other combina 

tions are available. The lining is rubberized silk. Men like them 

because they are soft and being leather stand long wear. $7, post- 
paid, from Dudley Eldridge 


smoker. 


Q ( C | 
\Virduna allons 


The articles on these two pages are 
selected primarily for their 
charm and usability 












This is the Georg Jensen “bird and 


vine” design worked intoabr ! 

A very effective shape, and I f{ 

one much more useful than a bar 

pin. 234 by 2 inches. #15, post 

paid Of course, sterling silver 
and hand-mad 


I love the shade of the Dell 
blue that makes the background of 





these plaques Phe sa 6 
inches in diameter Mu $2.00 
Madonna and Child (centre #5.25 
Madonna (below), $1.75 All post 
paid from Alice Foote MacDougall 





English lustre china tea-set in the 
delicate grape design, imported by 
William H. Plummer. It comes in 
the most luscious plum color with 
white or pink with white. Set of 
teapot, creamer, and sugar, $20; 
cups and saucers, $24 for six 
plates, $24 for six. Postpaid with- 


in one hundred miles 








Godey prints are much in vogue at the 
present time tese are reproductions 
of the original Godey prints, are han« 

colored and come in different sizes 
suitable for cigarette and 
boxes, lamp-shades, rr 
bridge pads, etc., or for framing. An 
of carrying oct an 
effective decorative idea. Size 8 by 10 
inches for framing, 7 
French mat to go with it, 50 cents 
Size 4 by 6 inches for cigarette boxes, telephone or bridge 
pads, a sheet of four, 75 cents. Size 3 by 4 inches for 
candle-shields, sheet of six, 75 cents Match-box size, 


1'5 by 2 inches, sheet of six, 40 cents 


inexpensive Way 


5 cents eac 
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21'S Seaibiind er1‘ice 


re To secure the articles which appeal to you, 
send Virginia Walton a check. 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 





f t tal rin Iver for caviar or 
h ix from The Br ( lion shop. TI mas 
hich 4 ke llow 1 ! packed 
i fte cr | bow is a 
t rt I 1 6, 
incl * S ; ae 
p 








we The winged de« ry if 
rer background, a c¢ it h 
_e : ‘ i } DT 
bar . 
: Also sterli ilver ; 
~ £15, post 
er p ! 
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oe 29 we . production of ’ 
II pos d Iti A 1 pewter coffee ser 
Dougall , lorf ! fee-pot holds tw 
St Ex1 ps or large 
1 Thr niones 
The ceful lit 
ra ir-bow!l 
\ t pot for 
» The 
" r, with 
ee cups and 
Phe pictur 
t} orpen 
ti f 
Any | t-lover who } It s in ivor 
a | potted f hur green, vel 
saucer like this } b md 1 
Max S« w. Itis constr t nm of i 
the pan is suspendes xt | Ever 
t ul rer da i t is fror 
I 4 pl l ( un 
\ tors i —_ —— ———_—_- - —_____ ———_———~ -— 
il t Of w t or n with 
m or two-tone effect 
I paid. In wk Wi t d Japanese d 
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TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street, New York 








WHEN MORE 
THAN ONE OF A KIND 
IS EMBARRASSING 








6 


How often is one, with a leaning towards 7 a 


: : 4 la al + ‘ . - a 
other well-wishers have made the self-same THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 


gift?) But Plummer’s has found a way of 588 Madison Avenue 











individualism, embarrassed to find that 


dispelling almost entirely this possibility of New York 


gift duplication. For here are shown many : ; 
glass and china patterns that are exc/u A pair of modern French 


sively Plummer’s! Nowhere else can they pottery jars of interesting 

be bought! © An illustration is the gold- design. Ivory olaze with 
. y ail Gl: wn : ae | . Ses 

rimmed Cocktail Glass shown above. To decorations in pastel shades. 


reliev e the monotony of the ever prev alent 


stereotyped Cock, we have produced them 16” high 


with an assortment of game birds, includ The pair—*63 
ing Partridge, Pheasant, Blackcock, Wood 
cock, Grouse, Mallard, etc. They are 


hand-painted in natural colors and each 





glass is labeled in gold with the name of the 
bird portrayed upon it. © Aside from the 
virtue of exclusiveness, Plummer’s places 
at your disposal five floors of the most dis- 
tinguished glass, china, earthenware and 


pottery ever assembled. 


Wn H. PLUMMER6 G44 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Anhque Quina and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


New Haven, Conn Hartford, Conn 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 




















HAND WROUGHT PEWTER 
DESK SET 


STATIONERY HOLDER $ 
INKWELL $ MEMO PAD $1 
BLOTTER $8.50 PAD § 


bs AMAN AKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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STAIR @ ANDREW 


OF LONDON 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


AND 


FURNITURE 
_ __ 
tee 
‘ et 
} 
&) 
neota p 
ot fine Ada 
Mirror witl 
wh 
¢ y 








ere. 


45 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Do Your 
Andirons Harmonize? 


No matter how carved 
shape d a mant ap the andirons m 

its particular period he result 
Is a discordant ensemb denial of real 


interior beau 


and 
tcl 


This Ho I il \ dire n 

of the variou s t iad 

tho ‘ uned t lern n 

Creations inspired duru ntury’ 

tact seiath tenia rime lernn 

tels. In our showroon ce | e¢ grouped 

with each mant ndiron ind other 

httings in harmony withit. Why not come 

and see Now thes cKSOnN offerings 

help you to “make the most of your fire- 

place’? Booklet, outiming OUT SCTVICE 
‘ De} 











WM. H.. H. JAC KSON (_ 
COMPANY Onwa 
Ke 






‘2 WEST 47 t™ STREET 


NEW YORK 


Si8 N MICHIGAN AVE 
CHIC “AGO 


Zea) 


THE OLDEST HOUSE OF H 


i } ITS KIND IN AMERICA | 
—=Ies , 








x S a 
ESTABLISHED IN THE 
YEAR 1827 
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Here is a power tugboat and scow with an Easter cargo of rubber I think the rabbit will win this chariot race although tl 

ball and top. Made of wood, painted blue. A key comes with it chick is a lively one. The little carts are painted pink 

to wind up the machinery. The tug is 12 inches long. The set filled with appropriate toys for a boy or a girl. They are 
complete is $5, postpaid. long. With doll, $3.50; with top, $2.50, postpaid 


EASTER 


Virginia Walton will purchase 
anything on this page for vou. 
Write to her at Scribner's 
Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and send her your 
check or money-order 


This soft duck is made of 
colored silk plush. Instead of 


isual quack it plays sweet XY 
hen squeezed 8 \ 

inches high. %6.50, postpaid 

From F. A. O. Schwarz 


tunes wW 





Here is an egg full of Easter joy. 


Crayon pencils in one side and a 















hop for 


picture-book to color in the other tlopp bu 
The egg is 9 inches Tong; &%3.75, in his bh 
postpaid Filled with china tea white tail. $2.25, postpaid 


set: & 


5, postpaid 


The big bunny and b 
left) are made of wood 








1e vellow 
or blue, 
11 inches 





On the wall is Humpty Dumpty still in a They come apart an hold 
whole state ,with a most benign smile candy inside. Large small size 
Made of felt with bright red cap and jacket. $2.50. Mr. Cock ts a gorgeous bird with a 








#4, postpaid And Peter Rabbit in his 


beautifully colored tail. He also holds 





Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, green coat candy £6.00 All of these postp ure 
and orange waistcoat. %3.75. Riding his from Sherry The pillow with soft little fur 
scooter, this litthe bunny at the left works bunnies plays music when it ts squeezed 







very hard when pulled along. He seems to 
be enjoying it. $4.75. All postpaid from 
Mayfair Playthings Store 


or two small ones, $7, postpaid 


Barbara Le Wald 











In all pastel shades with one large bunny 


he yellow 
or blue, 
11 inches 


d 
y 
y (at the 
painted 
e to hold 
mall size, 
rd with a 
lso holds 
tpaid are 
t little fur 
squeezed 
ge bunny 
| Fron 
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F. A. O. SCHWARZ 


THE HOME OF TOYS 


303 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 31st St. 
New York 


An Extraordinary 


Array of 
EASTER 


TOYS, DOLLS 
GAMES 
BOOKS and 
NOVELTIES 
also 
SPORTING 
GOODS 




















| 








Mayfair Playthings 


r Playth 





Gifts and Game 


nd Americ 








SPEED DEMON 


Phis racing auto is a delight for boys of any age. The Speed 
Demon is 16 inches long erated from your electric-l 
socket, or from batter rece'ves its motor power fron 
the steel fence that encircles the 20-ft. race track, which can 
be enlarged to any desired size. This little speedster can be 
made to speed around the track faster than a boy can run 
can be slowed down until it barely moves. If you choose 
you may have two or more cars racing around at one time 
Delight your boy ith the Speed Demon OUTFIT 


COMPLETE $10. 
The Speed Demon is one of the many new Play- 
things we would like you to see in our stores. If 
you cannot come to see our display, send for our 
Winter catalog, or in April for the Spring catalog 


Vail Or rs fille m pf 


Wapfair Olavpthings Stores 


741 Fifth Avenue + 9 East 57th Street » New York 














HOUSEWARES 


Hundreds of useful, distinctive 
items that add much to the com- 
fort of living. For example: 


PEWTER JUG 
AND TRAY 
This syrup jug is part of a 
service that for grace and 
beauty is hard to eclipse. 
Many other examples of the 
best in present day pewter 
are here. Height of jug with 
tray5". Width of tray 5's". 
$8.50 





Complete 


SUGAR BOWL, CREAMER & TRAY 

Three further rea- 
sons forrejoicingthat 
pe wter has come into 
favor again! The 
items are sold as a 





complete set, or sep- 
erately, Set 2 0 0 ee 0 0 - $12.50 
Tray, 1014 x6% inches ....e... $5.00 
Creamer, 344 inches high. . . . . . 83.75 
Sugar, 244 inches high. . . . 


EDICRAFT TOASTER 
Here is the toaster with the 
features you have needed! 
Toasts two slices of bread 


both sides at one time. En- 4 iy ag Pp 
tirely automatic! Simply in cs 
sert the bread, pull a lever, 

and the Edicraft Toaster does Ax 


the rest. Each $15.00 
{ product of 


Thomas A. Edison Laboratories 


FRENCH 
COFFEE BIGGIN 
Make S re al I rené h drip col- 
fee. Simply put in the right 
proportion of finely ground 
coflee and pour boiling water 
Brown o1 

green vitrified china, 


over it just once, 


214 cups $1.75; 4 cups $2.50 
6 cups $3.75; 8 cups $4.75 





Send check, money order, C. O. D. in- 
structions,or charge account references 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 


& Co. 


57th St. ~ 145-147 East 


bY (near Lexington Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
tes Telephone: REGent 4700 








Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles 





Points Bevond, Charges Collect 
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541 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 


le of felt hats, lined wit! 

I . trimmed with felt 

vet ppliqued $6.85 
Gsuest r m p r pull t . ! . 
blue and whit ‘ ‘ , $1.25 


NEW-YORK-EXCHANGE 
FORWO MANS-WORK 








DELIGHT FULLY 
DIFFERENT 
MAIDS’ 

UNIFORMS 


ACCEL/ORIEZS 


avenue 





7 y 


\on 


sof in- 





that open neu 





dividuality in maid's attire 


Quite as important as the authen- 

tic appointment of your residence 
is the correct, smart attire of your 
maids. 


At OLSON’S you may select delightful 
uniforms, that are in true harmony 
with the color scheme of your house 
beautiful. 


po for Portfolio of Fema 


Maids Wear” Free Upon Request 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 


907 Madison Ave., at 72nd St., N. Y. 





yD 
Tools 


and 


Toys 


Kes 
7 \/ 
Us. 
‘\) 





Stitchery 
By GERTRUDE WHITING 


Thimbles, pillows, winders, turns, 
swifts, needles, ad infinitum— 157 
illustrations—a tour of the world 
the history of laces and scissors,—a 
narrative as pleasant to follow as the 
grand tour. 


$10.00 


Post Paid 
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% Columbia University Press 
f 2960 Broadway, New York 
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SHOECRAF 


avehue, between SSth and S6th streets 





7i4 fifth 
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DUDLEY C.ELDRIDCE..§ | =" "=" 


Founded 1905 


SHIRT rr RS HABERDASHERS Oe. Letbens 
CC@SCLOTHIN NGAD» 


| 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 




















MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
J 2 
LP 
“Gy This Establishment has been Operated 
ns. if 
*, continuously for more than One Hun 
157 tc) oye , } 1 
) §. dred and Ten Years and ts stil! in the 
v° . - » 
a 4, Control of the Direct Descendants of 
: ff eae ; 
the =, Within the Realm | the Founder 
J a ay . | 
4, of Convention | 
¢ c x Our Representative 
J? ; een aap wen will visit the following cities 
v. rl vent during the season to 
4, S 4) ~w t | take orders for 
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Easy-to Atlanta Hartford Philadelphia 
: | Saneet Spee Augusta Houston Pittsburgh 
} $1.50 Baltimore Indianapolis Princeton 
; “ aa aer Buffalo Kansas City Providenc 
Chicago Lexington Richmond 
a Cincinnati Louisville Rochester 
ach comcian Cleveland Memphis St. Louis 
PHILIP HALL | Columbus Milwauke San Antonio 
. Dallas Minneapolis Syracus« 
ila 38 EAST 49TH STREET NEW ~—— a Davton New Haven Toledo 
5 vr . - . . - Detroit New Orleans Tulsa 
oe a ee ¥ Y bat GrandRapids Norfolk Washingtor 
“| §| MISS CORBETT’S COFFEE HOUSE |, 
“ é We are Manufacturing Retai only 
1 | t LUNCHEON, AFTERNOON TEA J adreie wt 7 ' 
>! ; P Q no vents 
— % DINNER AND Established 1818. e have no agent 
] ho > ‘_ » 5 ‘’ Ili cy : *< y 
' s BANQUET ARRANGEMENTS x except our own Travelling Salesmen 
Tl ° 
and we maintain no branches except 
I 1 | « 33 West Sth Street ind we : . oy 
> < our Store 
(4 New York City 
FP 
* A delightful eomerte re u aes yor — x BOSTON 
furnishing an unusual setting Jor | | 
« lelicious food J, Newesury corner or Berxecey Srreer 
% , y NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
ewe oe oe oh op oe oe oe K 
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Handkerchief linen tray ver (15 x ) wit 
napkins to mat In blue, y . t I 
white border and sw so 
ama Mala) 
INC 


442 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
5 











RARE LACE 


for Museums and Collectors 


We have b 
rr 17 ¢ 
B Apr I 
Pi 
I ¢ v 
r t t 4 


SaraHadley 


24 East 54th Street 











Order Direct from the 


WHY PAY MORE? Maker at Wholesale Prices 
S PECIAL OFFER 


DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


400 Sheets 


200 Envelopes 





BOX 1 ANTION E RIPPLE FINISH PAPER White or French Grey 
Club Size 5! x 6), 100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes emboss ed 


and 100 plain sheets or 100 folded sheets and 100 envelopes embossed 


WHITE SUPERFINE BOND PAPER 
and 100 envelopes 


BOX 2 
200 Sheets 6x 7 


Kemit with order, shipped in a Week postpaid add 25 West of Miss 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. S, New Vork 
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See What ONE DOLLAR Will Bring You 
Schling’s ** Get Acquainted"’ Collection 
A $3.25 value for $1.00 
A wonderful offer of Schling Specialties 
Schling’s American Beauty A ster —Gigantic flowers, 7 inchesacr 
3 {t. stems, same color as American Be y Ro Pkt 
Schling’s New Orange Glory Calendula—-Golden orange, perfect 
form. Very doubl Pkt 
Schling’s New Annual Double Frir Hybrid Chr nthen 
In a charmir ww range, very attractive both ¢ 
Schiin Semt-dout C rested { mt Of ¢ t e with 
ble rosette-like center Ph 
Schlin Vew Hyhrid ¢ ry Pop pie I yr hade 
pink, scarlet, « yme, ¢ perr claret, purple, ¢ Pkt 
Schling’s NewGiant H nthk lla pur—} salk 
nlength of stems, size of flower spikes and eral vigor . Pk 
hline’ \ Frer Va ( ve 
wn, blote lon brilliant ety et. A Pkt 
S , Vew / mum, Oran Beau I © ve 
Il_flower-like ke Del f - Pkt 
Schltr Vew ( nt F | D Pap if Recor 
Flowers of imm m ik t I m Mare 
to December Pkt < 
Schlinge’s Ne Marvelous Dahli ¢ Zinnia—True Ar 
“ I eT che et } Pkt " 
Our“ Book for Ga re fi 
wa — hlings $ im ttn Inc. 
618 Madison Ave., N. New York City 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


Tue most distinguished traveller on 
Dean’s Bon Voyage 


any seas—a 
Box. Invariably there is one in all 
the smartest staterooms—daintily 


packed with famous Dean’s delica- 
cies—Cakes, Candies, Fruits and 
other good things. 
Priced from 
$3.00 to $40.00 
. 
Send jora 
Bon Voyace Box 
BooKLET 
. 
22 EAST 57th 
NEW YORK 


Regent 3900 


7 
Oi. 


Telephone 





Established 90 Years 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SWEDISH GLASS 


In lovely Vases. bow Is. com- 
ports, candlesticks and bev- 
erage glasses. Etched in a 
fascinatingly modern flame 
design. Shown: Vase, $10. 
Goblet, sherbet or cocktail 
glasses, a dozen, $20 
GLASSWARE FOURTH FLOOR 
Gift Orders by Mail 
Filled 


Are Carefully 
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." al NEW YORK “Ue "@ 
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SMART | 
Pr on d rr + 
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slica- 25 years as a treasure chest for | 
and the finest production of 
n CHINESE JADE 
00 ’ - 
POTTERY and PORCELAINS m 
OLD BRONZES Aesop’s Fables on Toile or Wall Paper 
— _ oi tliiaiieiactailid . The above design depicts one Rimiahe Diliien soul te cane 
me SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE LAMPS fascinating. It comes on a washable wall paper in bive, red and 
oil syn on, ivory berharosed. ‘Alvo on 0 since width tlle in 
as in sepia on a soft greer ba kground Paper, $1.75 a singk 
1ST EMBROIDERIES soll, toile, $1.75 a yard, both prepaid 
eaten JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
< Sika: selene INTERIOR DECORATOR 
390C€ 4wFa y S/ 4 
none LON( ANG TI 314 East S7THn STREET 
ars Chinese Curios Co., Ine. NEw YorxK CitTy 
, PLAZA 3357 
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A modern linen especially suitable in spring 


oration for porches, slip covers, hangings This glazed percale has a most delicat f 


lots and clusters. The picture shows only half t! 
Colorful vet cool, and the figure though large is width, se that the f ed which is f 
not too pronounced. The general effect is multi- ' : 


diameter, looks larger than it really is. The w 
colored, but it comes with three different color ate” — , : 


design is sufficiently neutral to be used in place of a 





schemes predominating: rose and green _ mauve plain chints with another figured mater J it is 

and wood brown, or orange and blue. 36 inches very soft for a glazed material, and for this re I 

wide, $2 a yard, postpaid From Jane White iad 8 etl eat weinkie. Sts ane “eet 
onsdale the lovely colors of the | ite 





on blue, red, rose, re 


shell-pink f 


SPRING DECORATION = #2 stMil.Sinenail rots 








lif 


\ mountaineer made this hand-hooked rugin the 
mountains of Virginia The bo 
blue and the other outstanding c« 
mauve, brown, rose, and light blue. 22 by 36 
inches, $9.50. From Laura Copenhaver. Mrs 
Copenhaver will take orders for hooked rugs of 
special design or color, and will also have old 
rugs copied or special designs worked out. 
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MONOGRAM PLAYING CARDS 
$6.00 


I 
I 





T f box 
BARBARA STANDISH LE WALD 


16 East 52nd Street, New York 















Fashion and 
Flower Prints 











BeauxArtGalleries 
55 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














PRICE: $4.00 EACH. Prepaid 

















UNIQUE 
TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Send for Interesting 


Booklet 


€ Liyahoth fHTuney 


20 EAST 57™STREET *NEW YORK CITY 


"x14! 





$7.50 
JEANNE P. HODGMAN 
689 Madison Avenue 


o/ 
+ 
‘ 
New Vork City . 
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Iron 
Flower 
Pot 


Brackets 


Hinged 


MITTELDORFER STRAUS 


245 Fifth Avenue New York City 











lave! ELLING 
SAUTS 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in 
stuffy rooms or crowded places, the pun- 
gent fragrance of Crown Lavender Smell- 
ing Salts clears the brain, steadies the 
nerves, counteracts faintness and weari- 
a delight and 


ness. It is invigorating 
comfort. Sold everywhere Schieffelin 
& Co., 16-26 Cooper Square, New York 














MING CHA 


proved—the finest tea 
in the world! 


A tea-wine really! One 
sip of its fragrant, flavor- 
ous, extraordinary deli- 
ciousness and you'll know 
why it’s governmentally 
certified as the finest tea 
grown. Two sizes $1 and /MING i 
55c, at your grocer’s or I CHA is) 
direct from Ming Inc., od a OE 









315E.91St.,N.Y.Orsend |4 & ih 
10c for Introductory aa [9 
: 4 


Package making 25 cups 





NEW, 
Magazine rack vered 
real India print \ 


a € I 1or ny ft 


SIZE IIXI11X7's INCHES 


We have matching prints 





Sent anywhere for $6.50. 


J. T. BRAUNECK 


46 West 58th Street New York City 




















SHOPS OUTSIDE NEW YORK 


CLIP AND. MAIL THIS COUPON 
HAMLEY 105 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon 
D Send, postpaid, the following order of Hamley Kits: 
Medium *( 8344 x 37% x 1%) @$ 6.00$ 
Large *(9'. x4 x2’) @$ 7.50$ 
Extra Large *(10!¢ x 534 x 2%) @ $10.00 $... 
Name or initials embossed on lid, 25 cents extra 
Total check enclosed $ 
(0 Send literature with full size illustration. 


Send to 


Address 
*Inside measurements 





New. Practieal Idea 
in Toilet Kits 


Simply toss your toilet articles 
into this leather box—no loops, 
no gadgets, no monkey-business 


N making fine custom saddles for western cow- 
boys we buy the choicest, thickest solid leather. 
A friend asked us to make from it a special toilet 
case—a compact little box to hold his razor, brush, 
and other personal effects. Others saw it—fell in 
love with it. Now we make the Hamley Kit for 


discriminating people everywhere. It’s genuine 
solid saddle leather, sewed with heavy waxed 
saddle thread...corners back-stitched by hand 


and guaranteed not to rip...in fact, the handiest, 
best-looking toilet case you ever Om... #) 
hoped to find. Sent postpaid. If 3 
you do not like it we cheerfully 
refund your money! Hamley & , (bore 
Company, Saddle Makers, Pen- | 
dleton, Oregon, U. S. A. 





Miss Vircinta Watton, Scribner’s Magazir 
| 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| Dear Miss Walton: Enclosed find | 00g’ S50". ) for $......... 
| On page GA coi coment iemeaceaeadicneal 
l : 
| Nam« 
a Address 
20 


ART CRAFT 
WARE 





$4.50 


PANCAKE GRIDDLE 
AND BACON BROILER 


A ROUND OF PLEASURE 


Just one wheat cake after another—or reverse 
the griddle and you have a convex surface which 
is ideal for broiling bacon—with a trough around 
the edge to hold the grease. 

The Griddle and Broiler is made of Hyb-Lum, the 
new nickel, chromium, aluminum alloy—bright 
as polished silver, light as aluminum and strong 
as steel. 

It will last through generations of breakfast-table autocrats. 


On sale at the better gift shops — or mailed direct to you 
upon receipt of money order for $4.50. (We pay postage.) 


ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 
™~o S. Liberty St. Jackson, Michigans 7” 
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Mountains of Virginia fr 


ven in the 
Whig Rose, Lover's Knot, etc. Distinctive vers f 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
iso HOOKED RUGS r 
Write for free booklet 
LAURA 8S. COPENHAVER, “ Rosemont,” Marion, Virginia 


m famous old designs 


/ 








$4.50 
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THE slow bell tolls, the hidden chorus chants. 
. . » Under the frowning walls a young girl lifts 
her face. She calls. Her lover answers from his 
cell. Clear and enrapt the questioning voices rise 

. tender... 


Boy 
7 


poignant . . . burdened with 
grief and longing. They swell and mingle in a 
long farewell. They fade. The poison claims her. 

There are few people in the civilized world to- 
day who are not, in a measure at least, familiar 
with the “Miserere” from J/ Trovatore. For this 
scene, set like a jewel in the florid libretto of this 
gorgeous old opera, is genuinely moving. . . 
melodically superb. The music finds Verdi 


yr 
eos) 


+ * 





at his best, a natural master of the lyric line. 

The “Miserere” from J/ Trovatore has recently 
been recorded on Victor Red Seal Records by 
Rosa Ponselle and Martinelli, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, with the full Metropolitan 
Chorus and Orchestra. It is marvelously clear, 
marvelously realistic. 

The foremost artists and orchestras, the most 
important compositions, are always at your com- 
mand on Victor Red Seal Records . . . Victor’s 
permanent contribution to the music of the world. 
... Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, U.S. A 


victor Red Sealrecorps &® 











ntroducing Four New Motorships and a New Era 
in Travel fo SOUTH AMERICA 


otf on a reoular bi-weekly service from New 


The Spring of 1920 will see the Four Princes 
Y ork to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires — a service befitting the world’s 
QO) From their twin Diesel motors to their modern decorative 


motifs, the “Northern Prince”,“E.astern Prinee”’,“Southern Prince” and “Western Prince” 


embody the progress of the Americas. | xceeding 500 feet in lensth and 17,300 tons dis 


foremost tray el clientele. 


placement, each offers lay ish quarters peculiarly adapted to the South American voyage. I: ich 


is equipped with ev ery modern device for s fety. OF Literature and reservations now available 


at authorized tourist agents or at Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


FURNESS Prince LINE 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


offers for your reading in March 


Professor George Lyman Kittredge’s Witch- 
craft in Old and New England ($6.00), an au- 
thoritative and deeply interesting investiga- 
tion of our inheritance from savagery, which 
the recent witch-trial in Pennsylvania has 
brought vividly to the attention of the world. 
>» Another new book about the borderland be- 
tween our own world and that of the spirits is 
Edwin Bevan’s Sibyls and Seers ($2.50). It 
presents a striking analysis of beliefs about 
the other world, about angels and devils, and 
about supposed methods of communication 
with these extra-mundane beings. 9» Along 
with these two books we have just published 
The Use of Philosophy ($2.50), by J. H. Muir- 
head, of which the London Friend says, “‘It 
can be heartily commended to those who 
are shy of confessing to an interest in philoso- 
phy and who yet would welcome any guidance 
that philosophy can give in the matter of the 
practical and theoretical problems that confront 
the modern mind.” »,» While we are on these 
vaguely related subjects, we must recommend 
to you once more Physician and Patient, 
edited by L. Eugene Emerson ($2.50). To this 
book nine famous physicians contribute lec- 
tures they delivered recently at the Harvard 
Medical School — primarily for students, but 
ultimately for everyone who has even the re- 
motest interest in a closer personal codpera- 
tion between the physician and his patients. 
2» Tributes to the value and importance of 
John M. Maguire’s The Lance of Justice 
($3.00) have been coming in from every side. 
Sir Edward A. Parry, reviewing it in the Man- 
chester Guardian, said that it “is a romance 
of life in a great American city. It is told by 
Professor Maguire with a great wealth of de- 
tail and many entertaining stories of the ad- 
ventures of the clients of the Legal Aid Society 
lof New York]. ” 2» Reviewers have also had 
many kind things to say regarding Walt 


Whitman’s Workshop, edited by Clifton J. 
Furness ($7.50); the Knickerbocker Press 
of Albany, for instance, remarks that it is 
“indispensable to an understanding of the 
temper of Whitman’s mind.” The Yale 
Alumni Weekly says that “the book is im- 
portant, for Whitman remains an enigma 
and everything that bears on the development 
of his mind and spirit is worth studying.” 
2» If you are interested in American literature, 
you will find decided pleasure in John E. Flit- 
croft’s new study, The Novelist of Vermont 
($3.50), a biography of Daniel Pierce Thomp- 
son, together with the first printing of his un- 
finished novel, “‘ The Honest Lawyer.” 2» If 
silence is golden, as the old proverb hath it, 
there should be many nuggets for the lover of 
Shakspere in Shakspere’s Silences by Alwin 
Thaler ($3.50). His interest in the general 
technique of silence in Shakspere leads him 
to fresh interpretations of the dramatist; in 
the second part of the book he discusses Shak- 
| spere’s influence on Milton and Sir Thomas 
| Browne. >» Readers of the classics will find in 
Robert S. Conway’s The Vergilian Age ($2.50) 
|many novel suggestions leading on to profit- 
‘able thought. The great poet is made to live 
in these pages, not in lone splendor hung 
| aloft the night, but as a lovable man of letters, 
| doing his work in a world very much like our 
| own. 2 How his world changed is told for the 
|general reader by Professor E. K. Rand in 
| Founders of the Middle Ages ($4.00). Here 
'you have a notably interesting picture of the 
|first four or five centuries of the Christian 
era, a time when the great founders of later 
| mediaeval civilization were attempting to ad- 
just the relations between paganism and Chris- 
tianity. 22 Any of these books may be pro- 
cured at your bookstore or from the Harvard 
University Press, 11 Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Author of 
The Enchanted 
April 


A NEW 
NOVEL BY 





ELIZABET 


writes the story of Milly, the Conquering Meek... 


EAPIATION 


“I’ve just finished ‘Expiation.’ I pray devoutly that ‘Elizabeth’ never 
writes another. It would have to be an anti-climax. ‘Love’ was good 
and ‘Introduction to Sally’ better. ‘Expiation’ seems to me the abso- 
lute superlative.” —Frederic F. Van de Water. (“F. F. V.” in the 
New York Evening Post.) $2.50 








TRAVEL TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH! 


™ The LIFE 
of CHARLES M. 
DOUGHTY 


by D. G. HOGARTH 


SISLEY 
HUDDLESTON 


Normandy 


SACK VILLE-WEST 


Twelve Days 


His Paris” was charming 
and brilliant. Normandy 
is Mr. Huddleston’s favor- 
ite playground — and he 
makes it easy to see why. 


Few people, with the ex- 
ception of the natives, 
have ever seen the primi- 
tive Bakhtiari hills in 
Persia which are vividly 
described in this book. 


Doughty, like Col. Law- 
rence, was for years a 
myth in Arabia. He taught 
Lawrence the strange 
ways ofthe East—and this 
is the story of his own 


Illustrated $3.00 career there. $5.00 


Illustrated $3.00 











CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


describes another noble 
(and successful) experiment 


SEACOAST of 
BOHEMIA 


The story of the artistic renaissance in 
Hoboken, across the Hudson from New 
York, and the theatre which Mr. Morley 
has made fashionable. $1.50 


Ruskin—The Man—in love 


The EXQUISITE 
TRAGEDY 


An Intimate Life of John Ruskin 
by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


The story of a tragically thwarted human 
being: of Ruskin’s loves, his unhappy 
marriage, his lonely old age. $3.50 








DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO... INC. 


Garden City, N. Y. In Canada from Doubleday Doran & Gundy, Ltd., Toronto 
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AUTHOR OF 
**-PORGY”’? 


thor of 
nchanted 


ipril 


DU BOSE HEYWARD 


writes a novel of the Vanishing South— 


A gigantic vision of negro life. The story of Mamba, 
her daughter, her daughter's daughter, is woven into the 
lives of white people, black people, North and South, in 
this novel as stirring and colossal as a great symphony. 





. MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 


“A bigger book than Porgy”—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 








) $2.50 ~ A Literary Guild Selection ~ 80,000 Sold before publication 
mT H! A New Novel by the Author of Two brilliant men wrote this book! 
‘An Unmarried Father” A gay, dashaway romance, by two of 
[ F E the most important figures in contem- 
FLOYD DELL porary literature. Mark French pursues 
iS M. a lovely girl he’s never met, while his 
iT Y A father is confronted by the 19-year friend Robert Newlands is tracking 
old son of his first marriage, whom he down Mrs. Newlands, who has run 
ARTH has not seen in ten years—and sees away. A delightful contrast between 
reflected in the boy all the pangs and young loveand married love; a mystery 
tortures of his own youth. There is —and some shrewd philosophy. $2.50 
Sage great drama in the story of the father’s 
e taught efforts to help the son without wreck- 
—- ing his own second marriage. $2.00 arthing all 
iis own z= by HUGH 
ss ouvenir and | 
WALPOLE vadetine 
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MADONNA 
WITHOUT CHILD 


Once in a decade the rare man 


JORIS OF 


THE ROCK 


REINI-KUGEL 
Lover of This Earth 
A Modern Rabelaisian Novel 


is born who understands wom- 
en—and can write. A dis- 
tinguished first novel, the story 
of a woman who loved a child 
and lost it to another woman— 
told with infinite compassion 


A romance of the days when 
romance was rea/—when gen- 
tlemen carried rapiers, 
lace at wrist and throat—when 
honor was more than wealth. 


wore 


The story of an outlaw, his 


He bellowed at his birth, and 
all his long life he ate hugely, 
drank all he could hold, loved 
many women. He died with a 
glass in his hand, drinking to 
the earth he had loved and en- 


vey An by a young man. $2.50 love, his fame, his fall. $2.50 water 9 $2.50 
a by MYRON BRINIG by LESLIE BARRINGER by JAKE FALSTAFF 














DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., INC. 


Garden City, N. Y. In Canada from Doubleday Doran & Gundy, Ltd., Toronto 
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From Press and Pen 











MERICAN ANTHROPO- | 
LOGICAL SOCIETY 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 


MERICAN BOOK- 
PRICES CURRENT 
Duttons, Inc. 

681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


UTOGRAPHS BOUGHT 
Walter R. Benjamin 
578 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


ITIZENS OF THE 
C WORLD 
Dr. Y. H. Iskender, 


Founder 
New Dorp, N. Y. 





Short Story Specialists 
109 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


D ‘Shore O'MALLEY Co. 


Every facility for leisurely ex- 


| amination Of a stock oO! curious, 


Tudor Book 
Visitors wei- 


rare books at our 
Room, oth floor. 
comed. 


Descriptions and prices of books, 
manuscripts, and auto; graphs 
sold throughout the country. 


The World’s Most 
aler wants to 
graphs of celebrities. Est. 1887. 
Collectors should have THE 
COLLECTOR, $1 a year. 


Famous 
buy auto- 


HOW TO DO AW 4! WITH 
ARMIES AND NAVIES 

WITHOUT FORCE BUT 
SIMPLY BY WORD OF 


MOUTH. Full particulars from 
World Citizens, New Dorp, N. Y. 


FREE 


SELI YOUR STORY! 
REPORT Send your short stories 
for free examination ave time, en 
ergy, expense and dis Taygement, 
by marketing your manuscripts in 
telligently Beginners invited : 
close addressed envelope with re- 
quired postage. Save this mem« 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Adviser 


Books, short stories, articles an 
verse criticised and marketed 
Special department for plays an 
motion pictures. The Writer 
Workshop, Inc., 135 East 58th 





cKEE, WALTER V. 
INC 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Street, New York 

P RIV er PRESS BOOKS—A 
catalog of the publications of the 
English, ( ontinental and Amer 
ican presses for which we are 
American distributors will be 


sent upon request 





ORTH eae 
DRESSE 
587 Bitch Avenue 
New York City 


OST-BOX BOOKSHOP 
36a East 48th Street 
New York City 


UTNAM BOOKSTORE 
2 West 45th Street 
Just West of Fifth Ave. 


First Editions, Autograph Let 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 


BON VOYAGE book gifts in 
decorative packets—your choice 
or ours—d iclbves ed to all steamers 


All current books. 50,000 vol- 
umes, delightful English Edi 
tions. Charming old bindings 


Low prices. Customers all over 





New York City 


the world 








AUBER & PINE | 
BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 FifthAvenue,N. Y.C. 
Open until 10 p. m. 
Autographs and 


Libraries, 


D*i'we JAMES F., INC. 





Fine, Rare on Curious Books 
Library Sets. Books you can’t 
find anywhere else. Catalogues 
free. 

Valuable Books purchased. 


Rare Books, First Editions, and 











202 West 96th Street 
New York City 

Near Broadway 
Riverside 3732 


Fv We BOOKMAN 





14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest. 
Visit or Write “The French 
Bookman, Headquarters for 


French Books and Magazines.” 
Experienced, prompt attention 
and most reasonable prices 
Special catalogue, 5 cents 
(stamps) 


Schulte Bargains, Pierre Lang 
Aphrodit abridged translation 
7 75. Parmelee’s New Gym , 
CHULTE’S Pillosophy “of Nudity). illustrated 
BOOKSTORE $< Stile’s History iling 
80 Fourth Avenue t al ¢ ial Courting Custor 
New York $2 ¥ pe Ancie 
Syn W 2 m Ar 
ci Relig ill mre + 
« alogrue Thousand Bargains Free 
CRIBNERS Any book—rare or current— for 
597 Fifth Avenue the child or grown-up. Visitors 


New York City 


and correspondence invited 








Ginc. THOMAS J., 


665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


42 Lexington Avenue 


(Fr Lexingto A. L. 
New Yor 


City 


507 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Murray Hill 4506 


G: Y STONESTREET 


At 42d St., 


Elizabethan and modern first 
editions. Sets and single vol- 
umes in handsome bindings 
Catalogues on request 





Rare Books, First Editions. 
Books by and about Walt 
Whitman. Catalogues on re- 
quest. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
AND INSTALLED. RARE 
BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. Cazéa- 
logue No. 40 sent on request. 








IBRARY TUNERS 
Duttons 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


ADIGAN, THOMAS F. 
2 East 54th Street 
Corner Fifth Avenue 
New York 








arrange, catalogue, 
weed out, renovate, 
or transier your 


We clean, 
replenish, 
equip, pack 
library. 


Autographs 
and sold. I 








ash price 
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small, bea ight for highest 





“MPHE BRICK ROW” 
42 East 50th Street 
New York City 








RITERS’ SERVICE 
James Knapp Reeve 
x M 
Franklin, Ohio 





requirements, 

New, Second-hand, Out of 
Print, Rare—can be supplied 
Catalogues upon request. 


| Ne your Book 





Manuscripts criticised, cor 


rected, typed, edited for publi 
cation, marketed Writers’ 
text-books and magazine. Cata 


logue 


Rare Books Become Rarer 


The recent auction of the be 
composer of many bestiwet ( 
terest in rare books is not or 
tors from over the country, 
above, vied with each othe 


coveted books 


Shelley’s “Queen Mab” 
“Essay on Man,” $209,000; 
pers of the Pickwick Club” w 
price than ever before, 


Harry B. Smith, a studer 


will contribute a most interesting 


April ScrIBNER’S. 





wks of Jerome ivid Kern, 
omedy hits, proves that in 
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$68,000; Pope’s 
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Take advantage of thi 
to reach our 


NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did nor get your first 


free, and wish to take advantage of this 
your subscription for an additional year 


VER 95,000 book-readers now be- 
long to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. The organization is engaged in a 
“drive” to reach one hundred thou- 
sand—a scant five thousand more. 
Those who join now will be given their 
first book free. 

A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining this 
organization, but have “put it off” 
through busyness or procrastination. 
If this has been true in your case, it is 
clearly an advantage to you to delay 
no longer. We suggest simply, that you 
get full information at once, about 
what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for you, and decide once for all 
whether you want to join. 

In this connection, here is a perti- 
nent fact that may be important to 
you. Of the 95,000 people who now 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, not a single one was induced to 
join by a salesman or by personal solicita- 
tion of any kind. They were simply 


PEess 


Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen Name.......ccccccccccccceccccccccces ccwcccccces 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley White 
Address cecccccocceseecesesoescesesosesesosso ooo 


The Editorial Board of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


et your first book 


from the 


== Book-of-the-Month 


Club 


s special offer—made 


“first hundred thousand” 


book 
offer, you may do so by extending 
from its present date of expiration. 


given the facts as to what it does for 
book-readers. After these 
facts, they subscribed. 


reading 


And what sort of people are they? 
Cabinet 
governors; leaders of industry and fi- 
nance; the outstanding figures in thou- 
sands of communities, large and small. 
Our list of members, indeed, reads like 
a Who's Who, in every profession, in 
every walk of life. These are j udicious 
people, in other words, not of the kind 
to be easily influenced or to follow 
fads. They know what they want. 


members, senators, judges, 


This being the case—if you have 
ever thought of joining the club—it 
does seem sensible to get the facts as 
to how it operates as quickly as possible, 
and then (if you wantto) join before this 
special ‘‘first-book-free’’ offer expires. 
This will happen soon; for our mem- 
bership increased by almost fifty thou- 
sand in 1928. So, if you are interested, 
mail the coupon now, before you forget 
to do so. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates 


to your service. 














Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 


request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 











ee Strate 
Books shipped to Canadian members through 
| Book -of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 


























ELIZABETH 
AND 
ESSEX 


by 
Lytton Strachey 








From “Observations,” 


by Max Beerbohm, 
Doubleday, Doran 


If your library seems a little incomplete, 
a trifle out-of-date,—if it fails to offer 
immediate inspiration when you look it 
over hopefully after dinner,—then you 
probably do not own this new Strachey 
masterpiece, the tragic love-story of the 
Virgin Queen. With Portraits, $3.75 


THE MAGIC 
ISLAND 


by 
WILLIAMB. 
SEABROOK 


If all the superlatives from all the emi- 
nent critics in all the hundreds of square 
feet of space devoted to this volume by 
the Press were strung along in a row— 
they would just prove what we’ve been 
saying all along,—thisisagorgeous book. 
Illustrated by Alexander King, $3.50 





A Literary Guild Selection. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert, $5.00 
by Virginia Woolf 


ORLANDO 
$3.00 
MIDDLETOWN: 4 Study in 


Contemporary American Culture. 


by R. S. and H. M. Lynd, $5.00 





HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 























Two Great Books 
by the 
Foremost Philosophers 
of Our Time 




















JOHN DEWEY 
EXPERIENCE 
AND NATURE 


This is the great book of the foremost 
American philosopher. It is now offered 
to the general reader with a special in- 
troduction by Dr. Dewey. It is a book 
which should be read by everyone who 
wants to keep abreast of the philosophical 
thought of our time. : 


















BERTRAND RUSSELL 
OUR KNOWLEDGE 


of the 


EXTERNAL WORLD 


How much of the truth can philosophy 
reveal? Brilliantly, forcefully, Bertrand 
Russell defines the limits which philoso- 
phy, after 3000 years, must recognize; 
and his book represents the final answers 
of modern science and mathematics to 
the soluble problems of metaphysics. $3 


The Sea-Gull Makes “Dan 


Its First Flight for Fiction 





























Her children were Mrs. Master- 
son’s jewels—and she never sus- 
pected that her love was leading 
them to tragedy. .. 
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Perhaps no novelist has paint- 
ed so bitterly ironic a picture of 
an American family. Certainly no 
psychologist has so powerfully an- 
alyzed a mother’s love. And no 
reader in search of the truth can 
fail to find it in this brilliant, liv- 
ing novel, $2 


THESE ARE 
MY JEWELS 


By L. B. Campbell 



















Ww. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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AMERICAN A comprehensive and impartial 
FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 





account of American foreign pol- 
icy at the present time. The work 
has been prepared with the assist- 
ance of the leading authorities in 


the field of international affairs. 


— 1928 The constantly increasing interest 
— “1 now apparent in the problems of 
a OOK 
ne who Dott our foreign relations gives this 
aphhienh Published for the nal “1g . & 

$3 volume a leading position among 


Council on Foreign Relations ; 
the most important books of the 


under the Direction of 
CHARLES P. HOWLAND 


UNIVERSITY 


ILL 
IGE 
tLD 


year. 





610 pages. Price $5.00. 








losophy 

fertrand 

philoso- 

cognize; ; note 

answers EVOLUTION IN The authority of a great La ee 

atics to University insures the accu- "ATEE 

sics. $3 SCIENCE AND ie ak tae of By William M. ee 

= RELIGION these books. pe siacein 
Wik. LEGENDS OF INDIA 

iction By Robert A. Millikan By Washburn Hopkins 

sii One of our most distin- Price $2.00. 

nl guished scientists discuss- THE SCULPTURE 

ling esreligion. Thethreechap- AND SCULPTORS OF 


int- 
e of 








ters of this little volume 
are written with notable 
clarity and simplicity. 


“Every intelligent person 


Boston Transcript 
Price $1.00. 








Publishers for 


The Carnegie Endowme 


for International Peace. 


The Pageant of America, 
The Yale Revieu 


THE GREEKS 
By Gisela M.A. Richter 
Limited Edition. Price $35.00. 


INCENTIVES TO 


nt 


in the world will profit by festhaen ef Sete. es 
reading this book.” By Albert B. Crawford 
ath ‘ TheCouncil on Foreign Price $5.00. 
William Lyon Phelps Relations. e 
a : ; CHARLES DICKENS 
Itisa scholarly and cmi- Publishers of AS A LEGAL 
nently sound book.” The Chronicles of America, HISTORIAN 


By William S. Holdsworth 
Price $2.00. 
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Which of these women 
—_——, 








WO WOMEN live in neighboring home The e the same 
age. Their husbands’ incomes are ab eq "y seem 
to have the same chance of social success. and happit 








And yet one of these women is seld go out. 
The other woman is always the center of a group. Her calendar 
is full of engagements. She ‘ guest 





Her secret is very simple. She ha yw to attract people 
She has read many things. Her mind nd alert, and people 
feel instinctively that she is worth knowing 

Make her secret your own. It is possible to sect all at once and 
at very small expense, the few great books " ble anyone to 
think clearly and talk well i u will understand how this is possib le 
the moment you have read a wonder fully interesting bool 1k called 


“Fifteen Minutes a Da; _ ich give yu the contents, plan and 


Pyrpose of the most famous library in the world, 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF ef BOOKS 





The little book is free. It tells how Dr. Eliot put into his Five-Fo« 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education nd | he has arranged 
it with reading courses and notes « 
are enough to give you the broad fe 
the cultivated viewpoint that ever i 

These great books are now availa iful bin 
ings, on terms so easy that the price be a factor in the 
= 1 of any one 

“very reader of this page is invited to have a free copy f “Fifteen 
Mi: nutes a Dey ig are I ‘ way. Merely tear 





P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
*klet that tells all about 


By mai), free, send me the box 





the most famous library in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvarc Classics), 
and cont ng the plan of reading recommended by Dr 


cure the books 








Eliot Iso please advise how I may pro 
by small monthly payments. 
Mr 
SRamte Dive, cccccwercewwnccceccnanssesssscsssnsnsesessacsssssasavassssenanasees 
Miss \ 
 ceantiennnnescemevtontes paeemnestitilenaians _— 
4HCS 
The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children 
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Know Your 
Authors Personally! 


Would you like to have at your commend an intimate 
acquaintance with the minds that are creating the 
books so widely talked about ? 


SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE 
by DAVID KARSNER 
Illustrated by EstHer M. Martrsson 


homes and by the firesides 
writers tor intimate 


David Karsner takes you into the 
of sixteen of our leading novel and 


lists 


chatty, personal visits with them 
The pages of SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE will bring 
you face to face with such famous personalities as Theodore 
Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair 
Lewis, Booth Tarkington, Edgar Lee Masters, Eugene O'Neil 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Clarence Darrow, Ben Hecht, Car 
Sandburg, Konrad Bercovici, Upton Sinclair, Will Durant 
Christopher Morley and Will Rogers 
Here is an entertaining book of depth and dignity 
“Vivid and illuminating.”—H. L. Mencken in 
American Mercury . 
“ Frie a intimate and dignified. An excellent 
jo —Toledo Times. 
“—— adel book — chatty, informal and in- 
formative." —Philadelphia Public Ledger 


$2.50, At All Booksellers 


or direct from Publis! 


Lewis Copeland Company, Inc., 
119 West 57th St. - . New York City 


No more uncertainty over definitions, pronuncia- 
tion, spelling of words; points of grammar; questions 
of geography and biography. Look them up in 


Websters 


106,000 entries includ- 
ingmanyNEW WORDS; 4 
a dictionary of Biogra- 
phy; a Gazetteer; rules 
of punctuation, use of Y 
capitals, abbreviations, 
etc.; a dictionary of foreign 
phrases. 1256 pages; 1700 
illustrations. 


Get the Best— 


special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; Fabri- 
koid, $6.00; Leather,$7.50. Purchase 
of your bookseller; or send order 
tance direct to us; or write ior informa- 
tion. Free specimen pages if you men- 
> OP tion this paper. 

\\ MA G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY ‘ SS 

VES Springtield,Mass. : K 
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BE AMONG THE FIRST 
TO DISCUSS THIS BOOK 
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2 intimate 
eating the 
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SON 


Seeing’s Believing 
By Gerard Hopkins 


In London, one of the most talked-of books in sophisticated circles. Its entire 


by the firesides 
for intimate, 





INE will bring 























s as Theodore ‘ J 2 ’ . : . 
erson, Sinclair action takes place in 48 hours-—48 dramatic hours in the lives of four interesting 
ee . people, who move in conventional British society and suddenly come face to face 
Will Durant with a crisis. Naturally we are curious as to what your personal reaction to this 
novel is going to be. $2.50 
gnity 
chen in 
THE GUILTY HOUSE ROYAL ELIZABETHS 
ccellent By Charles Kingston By E. Thornton Cook 
\ While tracking down the murderer of a scholarly Dedicated to the present little Princess Elizabeth. 
esa _ recluse, Detective Cooper uncovers some family daughter of the Duke of York. this tells the ro 
_— skeletons and finds a man who has been playing a mantic story of those other Princess Elizabeths 
“Jekyll and Hyde’ role $2.00 who have been famous in history $2.50 
ARMOUR WHEREIN YE GOD IN THE MODERN 
ry, Inc., TRUSTED WORLD 






w York City By Mary Webb 



















Left unfinished at her death in 1927, this new Just what is your oe belief? Nine distin- 
novel is.printed just as it was found. Included guished Englishmen ask themselves this and set 
in the volume with it are some of the short stories forth their answers in a symposium edited by 






which first brought her her reputation. $2.50 Viscount Haldane. $2.50 














































> 
) THE LIFE OF MOSES THE VILLAGE DOCTOR 
lbage By Edmund Fleg By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
* A live, one book — a oe for atventare. 6 Guam aoe, of em, te @ ae 
] . ) o s 7 2 uss ° - se, 5 1¢ 0 o 
pronuncia- jl A a ee . me soo “Joanna Godden.” It is a tale of two men and 
ir; questions ° ? one woman; the one man loved her enough to un 
ip in derstand and forgive, the other one did not. 2.50 
. THE REBEL GENERATION 
By Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller RLS MEN MARR 
Called by the Saturday Review of Literature, “the THE GI s N Y 
most remarkable novel of today.’” Martha Ostenso By Jane Johns 
says of it: “I found myself unable to leave it 
j alone, although each time I opened it I became A book with all the elements of a popular seller. 
— incensed at the picture of what women universally that is in no way tawdry or cheap For the girl 
have had to endure under the brand of ‘the weaker interested in the business of getting a husband, it 
sex’.”” $2.50 © offer some sage and sane olvien $2.00 
If you want a romantic love story read 
SEE MY SHINING PALACE by Diana 
Patrick. For an eerie mystery, we suggest 
THE SPECTACLES OF MR. CAGLIOS 
TRO by Harry S. Keeler PLUCK THE 
FLOWER by John Brophy satisfies the oe 
need for a modern tale of conflicting emo a 
i tions WHO IS THEN THIS MAN? / i 
Melanie Marnas’ study of the life of Christ o, P 
aw? fits in with the quiet, reflective. mood; while att * (~~ 
weester’s | Chick Evans’ IDA BROKE sguits the con 
t | correciate | firmed golf fan, 
é DICTIONARY /« 
- 4 . 
, N Send for Illustrated Spring Catalogue 





wa P. DUTTON & CO., . . . 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The right answer is in- 
stantly available to every 
one who possesses the 


‘Supreme 





















WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges as their authority; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of leading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal Schools; 
used for over fifty years:as standard by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington 
and indorsed by high officials in all branches 
of the Government. 


A Library in One Volume 


in dictionary form, equivalent in type matter to a 
15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including 32,000 geographical 
subjects; 12,000 biographical entries ; 100 valuable 
tables; over 6,000 illustrations. Constantly kept 
up to date. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS 


that have recently come into use are included : Hoo- 
verize, audion, Freud, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, 
radiophone, aerograph, eugenism, helicopter, 
Stalin, etc.,—with meaning, use, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, etymology, 


GET THE BEST. At all book- 
stores, or mail this coupon for 
free information. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


eal ce 





WEBSTER'S | 











G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet containing 
sample pages of Webster's New International Dictionary. 
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‘The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


BO OK 
SERVICE 
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Modern Pioneers 


As Dan’! Boone and Kit Carson carried 
civilization into the wild west, so the 
bookseller carries his precious wares 
into new cities, towns, and villages, so 
that almost anywhere, now, you can 
buy the books that are interesting and 
stimulating the nation. He is in large 
part responsible for the great intel- 
lectual renaissance of today. Efficient 
book distribution, by publisher, whole- 
saler, and retailer, is a generally unap- 
preciated but mighty force in progress 
If you would like to receive regular 
news of the new books from a nearby 
retail bookseller, write us mentioning 
this advertisement and enclose ten cents 
in stamps for postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 














EARN MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 
Enro._i members in America’s leading liter- 
ary organization. Liberal commission on 
new and repeat orders. Build a permanent, 
profitable business for yourself. A pleasant, 
dignified occupation. Experience not nec- 
essary. Write to 


Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. M-1 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York | 

















New Features 
of the March SCRIBNER’S 


1. S. Palmer Harman on investments, “A 
Young Giant Among Investments,” be- 
gins on page 60. 

2. Don E. Mowry on community and in- 
dustrial development, “Energizing New 
England Interests,” begins on .page 64. 
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Pobh.ders of BOOKS wad of 
Masrens macaring 


eee TOT ee 
SHADOWED 
by Hilaire Belloc 


An hilarious burlesque de- 
tective story, with 37 draw- 
ings by G. K. Chesterton 

$2.50 


MUSIC 
AT MIDNIGHT 


by Muriel Draper 


“She writes a book about 
personalities—it glows 
with life because her own 
personality shines through 
its pages “—Harry Hansen, 
N. Y. World. **An absorb- 
ing and constant delight.”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post $4.00 


FIRST LOVE 
by E. M. Delafield 


“I think she has given a 
very nearly perfect figure 
of suffering, bewildered, 
real love in Ellie. I hope, 
for their own enjoyment. 
that more and more people 
will ‘discover’ E. M. Dela- 
field.""—Anne Parrish 
$2.50 


Hows and Whys 
of 
Human Behavior 


by George A. Dorsey 


“Individual happiness is 
the only conceivable aim of 
asane existence, and Dorsey 
has in this book made a 
substantial contribution to 
our not too certain know!l- 
edge of how to get at it. 
I raise a cheer.""—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. By the 
author of Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings. $3.50 | 


PEELE NIP OE 


Grater eneeconcnereeas SA ONC eR LTO Liebe TSA HIE COE NCI BLA aR ROA Laie t 


by Philip Guedalla 
GLADSTONE 
AND PALMERSTON 


Fourteen turbulent years as revealed 
in their correspondence 
1851-1865 
Here, for the first time, is brought together the ¢ 


correspondence between Palmerston and Glad- & 
stone. “‘Mr. Guedalla brilliantly translates the § 


ROLE LAT EP Oe 


letters into a connected narrative, and makes an 
important period of English political history % 
Illustrated. 

$5.00 ¥ 
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vividly real to us.’"—Robert Lynd 


t/IN3 
by Stella Benson 
W ORLDsS WITHIN W ORLDS 


China, Japan and the United States are the set 

tings for this adventure of the spirit amid strange 
and familiar scenes. The author's delightful 
drawings vie with the barb of her wit in etching 
sharp pictures of unusual places and people. $3.00 


by A. Cecil Edwards 
A PERSIAN CARAVAN 


These fourteen picturesque and exciting tales, 
illustrated withreproductionsof Persian miniature 
paintings, give the reader a wide and intimate 
glimpse of the life in this strange country. $2.50 


ENS 
THIS SIDE OF JORDAN 
‘ by Roark B pagers 


Within these pages you will 8 
meet the real plantation negroes, 
happy and carefree on the banks 
of the Mississippi. The story 
grows around Didge, a wildly 
impetuous girl, and her struggle 
for the love of Young Jack, who 3 
has returned from college with 
a city girl. A vivid, colorful 
tale of a simple people. $2.50 










by the author of 
OL’ MAN ADAM AN’ HIS CHILLUN 
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; New York City 





O. E. Rélvaag 


To the. accompaniment 
of these enthusiastic re- 
views, 


PEDER 
VICTORIOUS 


the great new novel of 
the prairies, leapt to its 
rightful place on all best 
seller lists: 


“A fine, well-modulated 
tale—there is authenticity 
on every page.’"—Harry 
Hansen, N. Y. World 


“The reality, the truth of 
his work, are beyond ques- 
tion.""— Percy Hutchison, 
N. Y. Times 


“There is more humor and 
pathos in this book, and 
the same simple vigor of 
narrative that made ‘Giants 
in the Earth’ notable."* 
—Henry Seidel Canby 


“I chought he would never 
approach ‘Giants in the 
Earth,” but he has un- 
questionably repeated his 
success in Peder Victori- 
ous." It is a wonderful pic- 
ture, and nothing short of 
a second masterpiece.” 
—Edward W. Bok 


by the same author 


GIANTS IN 
THE EARTH 


$2.50 cach 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


49 East 
33rd Street 











The weirdest, most amazing story of crime 
detection S. S. Van Dine has yet written 


The Bishop 
Murder Case 


A Philo Vance Story 
by 


S.$.Van Dine 


OSEPH C. ROBIN, champion archer, is mysteriously pierced 





through the heart by an arrow. The body is discovered on 

the archery range alongside the home of Professor Bertrand 
Dillard in 75th Street, near Riverside Drive. The Police Depart- 
ment and the District Attorney’s office are immediately notified; 
and there follows a criminal investigation fraught with the tens- 
est drama and the most baffling horrors. 

Philo Vance, an intimate friend of the District Attorney’s, at 
once takes a hand; and it is his unique psychological methods of 
deduction that eventually solve the weird problem. 

Mr. Van Dine has surpassed himself in this new book. The in- 
terest mounts swiftly and breathlessly to an astounding climax. 
Not only will the story appeal irresistibly to the devotees of de- 
tective-mystery fiction, but it will prove highly attractive even to 
those readers who do not profess a fondness for this type of fiction. 

$2.00 


Other Philo Vance Stories by S. S. Van Dine 
The Greene Murder Case. A Philo Vance Story 


“Let it be shouted from the housetops that here is a fine mys- 


tery story.””"—Boston Transcript. Ninth printing. $2.00 , 
The “‘Canary”’ The Benson 
Murder Case Murder Case 
A Philo Vance Story. A Philo Vance Story. 
Eleventh printing. $2.00 Eleventh printing. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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A new title in the Ars Una Series 


Art in Ancient Rome 

by Eugénie Strong 

Assistant Director of the British School 
of Archxology in Rome 


These two volumes represent the first 
wuthoritative work affording a con- 


nected account of what is known of 


the whole subject of art in ancient 
Rome and the Empire. They are in- 
valuable for the student, for the trav- 
eller, and for every reader who is in- 
terested in Roman history. 

Two volumes boxed, with 600 illustra- 


> 


trons. $5.00 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES 


Art in Great Britain and Ireland 
By Sir W. ARMSTRONG 


im SY <2 
mY . 


“TAKE ALONG A BAEDEKER’ 


, 


Baedeker Guide Books 


For over a century the name of Baedeker and travel 
have been synonymous. Compact, absolutely au- 
thoritative, continually being revised and brought 
down to date, clearly and directly written, these fa- 
mous guide books are indispensable companions on 
any foreign journey. 


The following titles have been chosen from the large 
Baedeker Library of Travel. They cover the popular 
routes of travel. 


Art in Spain and Portugal 
By M. DreuLaroy 
Art in France 
By L. Hortice 
Art in Egypt 
By L. Maspero 
Art in Northern Italy 
By C. Ricci 
Art in Flanders 
By M. M. Rooses 
Each volume copiously illustrated in color 
and black and white. Per volume, $3.00 


How to Appreciate Prints 

by Frank Weitenkampf 

Chief of the Print Division of the New York 
Public Library, author of “Famous Prints: 
Masterpieces of Graphic Art Reproduced from 
Rare Originals” 


This book aims to help in appreciation of 
graphic art. As the standard work on the 
subject, it has been brought completely up to 


date. Illustrated. $3.00 


Discoveries and Adventures in 
. Central 
America 


by Thomas Gann 
Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Geographical 
Society 

A fascinating book 
about travel in a 
country of a re- 
markable past and 
an extraordinary 
present. 

With 49 illustra- 


tions. $5.00 


Great Britain, Scotland 
London and Its Environs 
France, Northern 

France, Southern 

Paris and Its Environs 
Germany, Northern 
Germany, Southern (1929) 
Switzerland (1928) 

Italy, from Alps to Naples 
Tyrol and the Dolomites 


In Java—And the Neighboring Islands 
of the Dutch East Indies 

by John C. Van Dyke 

autbor of “The Meadou s,”” etc. 

Java, the painter’s paradise, and the fasci- 
nating jewel-like islands that surround it are 
the subjects of this colorful travel narrative 
made during a winter and spring in the Dutch 
East Indies. $2.50 


In My Opinion—Being a Book of Dis- 
sertation on Horses and Horsemanship 
edited by Major W. E. Lyon 

132 illustrations from sketches, pbotos, and 
paintings $7.50 


FOR THE ARCHITECT AND DRAFTSMAN 


The Metal Crafts in Architecture 

by Gerald K. Geerlings 

With 277 photographs and drawings. 208 pages 
27.50 

Philip Hooker 

by Edward W. Root 

100 illustrations from pbotograpbs and draw- 


ings. Limited edition $12.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Second Large Printing 


The Plays of 
J. M. Barrie 


Complete in one volume. 


Beginning with the beloved “Peter Pan” 
and ending with the sinister “Shall We 
Join the Ladies?” here are all the plays 
of Barrie to date, including three never 
before published. 


With frontispiece $5.00 


A Native Argosy 


by Morley Callaghan 


Two short novels and twelve stories by 
the author of “Strange Fugitive.” The 
critical reception of Mr. Callaghan’s 
novel was enthusiastic. The quality and 
quantity of his new work insures an even 


greater success. $2.50 


Pale Warriors 
by David Hamilton 


The story of a lovely woman without 
scruples. The background is Florence, 
Paris, and New York. The book sparkles 
with life and is filled with extremely enter- 


taining dialogue. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 
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Swan Song 


by 
John Galsworthy 


“The most important 
novel of the past year 
‘Swan Song’ is a fine 
close to a fine work. A 
good story well told.” 

WiILtLtiAm Lyon 
PHELPS. $2.50 


Plays 


by 
John Galsworthy 


The many thousands 
who have enjoyed “Es 
cape,’’ ‘‘Loyalties,”’ 
“Old English,” and 
other famous Galswor 
thy plays will find new 
pleasure in this volume. 
Uniform with “Cara- 
van” and “The For- 


A 


syte Saga.” 2.50 


Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti 


by R. L. Mégroz 


A penetrating book 
which reveals the poet 
painter’s strange per 
sonality and work from 
many interesting and 
some unexpected an- 
ss. Mr. Mégroz, au- 


thor of ‘‘ Francis 


gle 


Thompson,” gives us 
the fullest criticism of 
Rossetti’s poetry which 
has yet appeared. 


Illustrated 
About $4.50 


George W. 
Cable 

His Life and 
Letters 

By his daughter, 
Lucy L. C. Biklé 


Illustrated. $3.50 
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The Older 
Woman in 
Industry 
by Johanna 
Lobsenz 


A study in the difficul- 
ties the woman over 
thirty-five has in find 
ing employment. Fig 
ures and graphs are 
freely employed to ren 
der the statistical sur 
vey more visual. 
$2.50 


Emotion as 
the Basis of 
Civilization 

by J. H. Denison 
“IT have read it with 
interest and enormous 
profit.’"—GEorG! 
DoRSEY, author of 
“Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings.’ $5.00 





Famous Trials 


‘Kept me knee deep in 
gore.”"—Harry Han 
SEN in the New York 
World. 


Landru 


by 

F. A. Mackenzie 

The story of the mod 
ern Bluebeard of 
France. $2.00 


The Case of 
Constance 
Kent 


by John Rhode 


The strange case of a 
sixteen-year-old mur 
ceress. 


Illustrated. $2.00 





Our Federal 
Lands 
by Robert 
Sterling Yard 
Profusely illustrated 
$5.00 


The Life and 
Death of an 
Ideal 

by Albert 

Léon Guérard 
Professor of General 
Literature at Stanford 
University 
$4.50 





My Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 


With a preface by 
RiIcHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


“A dramatic self-revelation of the great 
personality who has made himself the 
master of the life of Italy. ... What the 
reader is offered is a fascinating document 
of character.”—Yale Review. 

Illustrated $3.50 


Skyscrapers: And 
theMenWho Build Them 


by Colonel W. A. Starrett 


A fascinating and instructive book about 
“the most distinctively American thing 
in the world,” by an author whose name 
is illustrious in the annals of American 
building. An amazing drama, expertly 
unfolded. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


The Story of France 
by Paul van Dyke 


author of “Catherine de Médicis,” etc. 


“An entertaining volume, written by an 
authority, but with a narrative style that 
makes it a pleasure to the general reader 
. done with a rare discrimination.” 
Springfield Union. 
$3.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 
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SCHOOL CATALOGUES 


Catalogues giving complete outline of courses for the academic year 

1929-1930 and adequate illustrations of physical possibilities of the 

schools listed below are now ready. These brochures are prepared 

with the utmost care for the purpose of giving information to parents, 

not of ‘‘selling’’ them. Facts determine the choice of the school. 

Get these facts by writing to the schools which apparently best 
meet your demands. 





New York City New York State 





























‘ 
; 
11 East 51st Street, New York City oneKNO x ke G Y 1 r 
A thorough school with delightful home life. College preparatory, aca- or ir Ss 7 
demic, secretarial, post-graduate Musi Outdoor sports. 72nd year COLLEGE preparatory. Junior College and cultural courses 
Mrs. Russell Houghton Box S, Cooperstown, N. Y. : 
” 
BRIARCLIFF $ 
Mrs. Dow’s School for girls. 
1006 Fifth Avenue New York City College Preparatory and General Academic Courses 
Opposite Ceutral Park and the Museum of Art. Resides nt and Day Depart Music and Art with New York advantages 





l > 





ments. Academic and Advanced Finishing Cour ens ollege Prep- MARGARET BELL Merritt, M,A., Princ ipa 
aration. Music, Art, Languages, Dramatic Art Rosa B. Siding Prinelpal. BRIARCLIFF Manor. N. Y. 











_ 
RIVERDALE sétocttorse T ‘ORM. KING: 
School for Boys 
Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Storm King Rive 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof three mile om m New’ York City. Complete beeen on for cc 
Dormitory. 21st Year. For Catalog Address—Frank S. oe techr xe athleti a 
kJ. Shortildge, eatmasten, ¢ »rnwall-on-Hudson, N 


Hackett, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


a ——_—— nea f 


Pen nsylvania New Jersey > 


GEORGE SCHOOL Quaker Co-educational. Emphasizes preparation for College En- B, 
College Preparatory. tr ace Board Examinations. Six Forms @ | 
227 acres of woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. Manual including two grammar gr ng -. ys fron W 


training, debating. household arts, all athletics. Own farm. Cata- 30 states. o hole golf course 
logue. G. A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 283, George School, Pa. Summer Session July 15—August 








Athletics for every bo 4 
31 Box 3-M, Hig b long N ‘J 





DWIGHT sige: 





Mai iy Lyon Scho 


= — yo f _ oad ; od od anc 2-ye a a. x Me COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Art, 1 » dramati ne Miss Frances Leggett / Principal 
gir 12. Separate cat Mr. ma ‘i ‘i. “mM. Crist, Prtactoain, Box 1 395. Mrs. Charles W. Hulst § rincipals Englewood, N. J. 








W ree, x &. Maryland 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY | Roberts-Beach Preparatory School for Girls 


Offering a most satisfying combination of cultured country life, col 





In beautiful Amentdale, suburbs of Washington, D. C Junior college and ; 
ollege preparatory for girls. Music, art, home economics, expression, sec- lege preparatory instruction as well as personal and physicai de 
retanial aoe ereene wooded campus : velopment. Address Lucy Georce Roserts, Ph.D., or Sarat 
J Ament Ph.D. LL.D., Pres., Box roz, Forest Glen, Maryland. Morenouse Beaca, Ph.D., Box 150, Catonsville, Md. 
| s 
i 
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Connecticut 





. 
Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
A Country School for Girls 
CollegesPreparatory and Special Courses 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress 








Boarding School 


HOWE-MAROT 0°"? (Gi: 


College Preparation Two Year 
Marot Junior College coliege Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson, Conn. 











Saint Margaret’s School 


A schox or girls with city and country advantages. 54th year. 
New fire cael building on 22-acre suburban estate. Boarding en- 
pollment limited to 75. College Preparatory and General Courses. 





ALBERTA C. EDELL, 


DE MoTTE SCHOOL 


New CANAAN Connecticut 
College and business preparatory. Upper and lower schools. 
Summer and winter sessions. Boys admitted up to 17 years of age. 

Laurence W. De Motte, Headmaster. 


PRINCIPAL, Box B, Waterbury, Conn. 





ege 


Massachusetts 





Camping + Ridin 2» Swimming 
Tennis + Golf + Music + Field-Sports 


Coaching in Academic Subjects 


at BARRINGTON 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Address, Barrington Recreation Session 


Great Barrington, Mass. 








DEAN ACADEMY 


62nd Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 
ment permits liberal terms, $500 to $600 per year. Special course 
in domestic science. For catalogue and information address 
Artuour W. Perrce, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass. 





‘A New England 
School for Girls 


on for Board 


GATEW. 


lege Preparatior 


THE 


One Year intensive preparati 


| 
} 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


1828-1929 


Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. College Preparation. 























:. aminati Music, Art and Secretarial Courses. Outdoor Sports, Riding. Outdoor Sports 
Addre Alice E. Reynolds, 40 St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. pe ected Bailey, Principal, Bos C. Andover, Mess. 
Y | . ° 
Correspondence School Missouri 
. 
); ORY WRITIN Lindenwood College 
m a $2000 prize. Another Standard college for young women. Two and four year courses. 
$ puvil earned over $3000 in 2 spare time. | Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
: reds are selling constantly to ro3rd year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
ig olen publishers. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1329, St. Charles, Mo. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson | 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto: | 


and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 

free. Write today. Schee! 
The Some Correspondence Scho 

Dept. 6. Springfield, Mass. 


- 





School Catalogues 











Illinois 
MONTICELLO SEMINARY 














———— 








. s Junior College Two Years. High School Four Years. Fine Facilities 
Beautifully illustrated catalogues are ready. | in All Special Branches. Modern Buil All Athletics. 30 Miles 
from St. Louis. For Catalogs and Views Addres 
n Write tothe school which best meets your needs. Miss Harriet R. Congdon, Godfrey, Illinois 
r 
Misc ellaneous Tennessee 
, . - 
—— WARD-BELMONT 

EARN TO An accredited Junior College for girls and young women. Also pre- 
paratory school. Meets the exacting demands of a most discrimi- 
nating patronage. Complete appointments. For information address 







you cAN LEARN 





- 
in a few months of practical instruction. No books or 
classes. No mechanical experience necessary. Easy pay- 
ment terms. Uncrowded field. Work your way through 
school. Our schools located in Phila., Boston, Cleve- 
and, Detroit, and Chicago. Write for FREE BOOK. 
McCarrie School : of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan 
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The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 410, Nashville, Tenn. 











For eign School 





—€hateau de Bures— 


A Country Boarding School to Prepare Boys for American Colleges. 
acres. Own farm. New dormitories with outdoors ng porch 
Executive Secretary, Room 820, 11 Broadway, New York City | 


ec es 














Choose your favorite author! 


Ic BARRIE 
I2 VOLUMES 
| [|] DAVIS 
12 VOLUMES 
| [1] DICKENS 
15 VOLUMES 
DUMAS 
I2 VOLUMES 
|] FIELD 
I2 VOLUMES 
| GABORIAU 
12 VOLUMES 
GALSWORTHY 
22 VOLUMES 
| JAMES 
20 VOLUMES 
| CO KIPLING 
25 VOLUMES 


|] MEREDITH 


Complete sets of the | ovr. 


15 VOLUMES 




















[] PAGE 
Cc assics 18 VOLUMES 
PARKER 
23 VOLUMES 
POE 
on new easy terms ‘vous 
20 VOLUMES 
Whenever intelligent people discuss literature, SHAKESPEARE 
certain names come inevitably into the conversa- SMITH 
tion. Dickens, Kipling, Stevenson, Dumas, Poe ee 
the favorite immortals that never cease to 25 VOLUMES 
entertain. THACKERAY 
How many of the masters does your home boast ? SCREEN 
How many sets of the classics do you own ? TURGENIEFF 
10 VOLUMES 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have made it easy for you to VAN DYKE 
: > ; M , ; 18 VOLUMES 
possess all your favorite authors in handsome library edi- : 
tions. Through the unique Scribner Subscription Plan, WELLS, H. G. | 
you can now own complete sets of the classics at 
unusually low prices and on unusually convenient a SC 3.99 
terms. These are splendid, authentic sets which po annem me Te 
cannot be obtained in any bookstore—and which iach hi ia . 
are printed and bound in full accord with all the | jnterested. Please send me fall infoonatinn went 
famous Scribner traditions. them and about your special Subscription Plan. 
No obligation to me, of course 
_ . ‘ Name 
Send coupon for details ma 
We shall be glad to send you all information con- 
cerning this new Scribner Subscription Plan. No ’ 
obligation. Just check the authors in whom you —, 








are most interested in the panel to the right, and | 
return it to us to-day with the coupon. 
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Frankly — this is a Test! 


— Your Opportuni 
cao Convad 











editions of Conrad ever published. 
They are bound in sea-blue cloth and 
handsomely decorated with original 
wood cuts. Each volume is the reg- 
ular standard $2.00 edition. 


When You Decide to Keep Them 
—YOU PAY ONLY $5.00 


Read these splendid adventure yarns 
for a full week. Fall under the spell of 
palm-fringed lagoons, of golden mer- 
maids with hibiscus flowers in their 
hair. Penetrate the steaming jungles of Central 
Africa. Round the Horn in the sodden dripping 
fo'castles of the famous clipper ships. Then if you want to 
keep these priceless stories for many future evenings of solid 
reading enjoyment send only $5.00 for the entire set of four 
volumes. That's all. Only $5.00 for the biggest $8.00 worth 
of fine books and thrilling reading you ever saw. Or if you are 
one of those rare people who do not respond to Conrad's 
magic, simply return the books at our expense. The transac- 
tion will have cost you nothing. But act at once. This remark- 
able offer is just an experiment for a limited time only, to 
introduce this great writer to the thousands of readers who 
have never known him before. Mail the coupon today. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 
Dept. CF703, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


| Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Dept. CF703, 

| Garden City, N. Y. 

4 Gentlemen: 

| You may send me the four volume 
Deep Sea Edition of Joseph Conrad. 
At the end of a week I will either re 
turn the books at your expense or 

{ send you $5.00 in full payment. 


i ee 


i Eee . 


: | to Know 
. ° . 
: Without Risking a Penny! 
a 7 OU and everyone else who reads : 
AU Y for pleasure want stories of ac- 
ORTHY tion—adventure—romance. You 
ss want to tingle to the thrill of strange 
lands and uncharted seas,—of perils 
= and courage—of love and high adven- 
“ ture in the far corners of the earth. Of 
ITH course! Everyone does! And you 
es recognize and appreciate a rare book 
ELL bargain when you run across it. That’s 
s why we are making this experiment. 
i We want to send you four of 
- Conrad's greatest books for a week's trial reading, 
~ entirely at our expense and risk. We don’t want 
you to send us a penny. We don’t ask you for any 
ES promise to purchase the books. All we ask you 
VELT is to keep them for a week, read them, examine 
cs them and then judge them both as entertaining 
SPEARS reading and as a great bargain in books. 
| These four books have been chosen because of 
ES their value as enthralling blood-stirring fiction,— 
NSON because they truly typify the entire works of one 
-ERAY of the greatest writers of romance the world has 
ES known. The four volumes are from the famous 
or “Deep Sea Edition,” one of the most beautiful 
ES 
2NIEFF 
Bs 
YKE 
ES 
>, H. G. 
Bs 
SC 3-29 @ 
whom I am most 
nformation about 
ubseription Plan. 


Youth + Typhoon + The Rover + 


“ity.. 
The Nigger of the “ Narcissus ’’ a CH 
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This one 
volume 


mae Originally 39 Volumes 
— Now Six 


Now you can buy, in six compact and beautiful 
volumes bound in Scribner artcraft, what origi- 
nally was comprised in 39 separate volumes bear- 
adnan ing the famous Scribner imprint. These six vol- 
anaes umes are the new COMPACT EDITION of the 
distinguished novels, stories and plays of the 
great master among living writers of English 


John 
Galsworthy 


This Compact Edition 


is a publishing marvel. Each of the six books, despite its 
emormous content, rests lightly in the hand, so excellent ; 
is the quality of the paper. The type page is clear and easy 
to read. Each volume is richly bound in soft green Scrib- i 
f 

. 



















This contains 
all the stories 
from five 
volumes 





<> 
— 





ahis contains =~ ner Artcraft, beautifully stamped in gold. Each volume has 
an attractive frontispiece printed by the best rotogravure 











process, and the title-page is printed in two colors. : 
The six volumes of the COMPACT EDITION are sold 
only by subscription, at the almost unbelievably low price 
of nineteen dollars. Remember that in the 5,000 pages of j 
this six-volume edition you buy the equivalent of 39 vol- 
= umes, an amazing and unparalleled value. The total of ) 
z This contains the prices of these 39 individual volumes is $57.00. You | 
rc} the last save the difference. Fill in the accompanying coupon and 
~ ~ ye nel send it direct to Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers. ‘ 
” Ns 
Sign the Coupon Now : 
cement aeeeeteneeeelneten aneantteeetetan <aeeneneil 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York b 
I Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition of John 1 
| Galsworthy, in six volumes, bound in the famous Scribner f; 
This book of | Artcraft. If satisfactory, I will send you $1.00 within 5 days 
plays originally | and $2 each month for 9 months; if not satisfactory, I will re- 
in twenty turn the set at your expense, within 5 days. (Cash price, 
volumes I $18.00.) 
| 
| Name 
| Address... 
City as State... F; 
__§ Occupation... 7. 
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N° ONE asks you if you speak French any 
more. It is understood that 

who really matters has mastered this graceful 
accomplishment. French phrases are used in 
conversations here just they are abroad. 
You hear them daily—and if you can not an- 
$wer them in French you lose countenance 
perhaps with the people who mean the most 
to you, in your social set or in business. 

No doubt you would already be using 
French if you knew how easily and cheaply 
you could learn it. Ten minutes a day for a 
very short time is enough to give you a fund 


as 


of conversational French with the True Pari 
Sienne accent. 
The Hugo Language Institute of Europe 


has perfected an easy new method which gives 
you French in the same simple way that a baby 
i taught to talk. That is,—you learn French 
The Hugo method 
you can begin to use 





rom the very first lesson. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


NOW ONLY $9.85 
on Monthly Terms 


Now there is no excuse for not knowing 
French. You pay only a few cents a day, in 
convenient monthly payments—as you learn 
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And Why Not When You Can Learn So Easily? 


AFTER you have seen the course and know 
what it can do for you. 

The entire course of 24 lessons costs only 
$9.85, payable on the convenient terms of 
only $2.00 a month. And you do not pay 
your first installment of $1.85 until you have 
proved to your own satisfaction that the course 


will enable you to speak French correctly. The 
350 page, 25,000 word French-English, Eng- 


lish-French Dictionary is free with your course. 

The Hugo system must not 
with any makeshift French “course”’ calcu- 
lated to astonish French waiters, it is a care- 
fully arranged scientific system of instruction 
GUARANTEED to give you a_ working 
knowledge of French. 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dept. F-703 
American Representatives of H Rr alii 
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Garden City, New York 
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* Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dept. F-703 

| Garden City, New Yor 

| Gentlemen: I am interested in learr speak French by the 
easy Hugo method. Kindly send m Hugo ‘'French-At 

| Sight” Course in 24 lessons for my free examination. Within 
7 days I will either return the @ourse or send you $1.85 at that 

| time and $2.00 each month thereafter for 4 months. I am also 
to receive a 25,000 word imported dictionary without additional 

I cost 

| Name 

l City State 

! Address 
Instead of the French Course send me a 24 lesson Hugo Course 

| for the language checked below 

’ C) SPANISH ITALIAN CC] GERMAN 
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You wouldn’t send out the scrub 


lady to sell goods 


IN ALMOST every business, the man charged with 
the duty of ordering printed forms approaches 
the selection of paper with the feeling that 
perhaps he doesn’t know as much as he should. 

To the best of his judgment he tells the 
printer what sort of paper is needed for a par- 
ticular job. But too often his data is uncertain 
or his terms are vague. 


“Here’s an order for letterheads,” he says. 
“We're going to announce a new line to the 
trade and we'll be mailing a series of sales mes- 
sages—just form letters, you know. So keep 
the price down on this job.” 

Following his instructions, the printer uses a 
cheap 100% sulphite paper. In due course 
the selling messages are run off and mailed. 
None of the customers evince any great inter- 
est. Salesmen report that many of them never 
heard of the new line. Eventually the mailing 
is labeled as a “flop,” but no one in the office 
seems to realize that the paper used may have 
been one of the negative factors in the 
campaign. 

Sending a letter to customers and prospects 
on a paper of low quality is just as ridiculous 
as putting a sample-case in the hands of a 
scrubwoman and expecting her to sell goods. 

It is to meet and counteract such condi- 
tions that the American Writing Paper Company, 


Coupon Bond is a 100% rag paper of superla- 
tive excellence—a worthy leader of the Eagle-A 
line. Its acknowledged supremacy makes it the 
choice of representative concerns everywhere for 
their executive letterheads and permament forms. 


EAGLE 





Pay Its 
paper 


companies. 








This book, “Making Paper 
Way,” describes 
standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
It will be sent 
you free if you request it 
on your business letterhead. 











Incorporated, has established the Paper Us¢ 
Standardization Bureau. The business fo 
more than 600 corporations have been anal 
and standardized by the Bureau, and in 
case a notable gain in efficiency has been 


individual forms. In addition, large cash 
ings have been made possible for almost a 
these concerns. 


corporated, among all great paper man 
turers, makes not merely one or two or 
kinds of paper but all the kinds used in 
ness. For that reason this company occup 
unique position. It is able to offer unb 
aid to business men in applying efficient s 
ards to the papers they use. 


* This confidential service 
is yours upon request 


The service of the Paper Users’ Standardizati 
Bureau is to make a thorough quality # 
utility analysis of the paper in every form y 
employ. When it is finished you have a co 
prehensive report which establishes qual 

standards, fixes price limitations, suggests ec 

omies and simplifies buying procedure. | 

cause of the scope of this service it can be n 

dered only to a limited number of mun 
in 1929. It is made without charge or obli” 
tion of any sort. 


AMERICAN WRITING Parer CoMPANyY, orn 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RICHT PAPER FOR THE PU rece 
Eagle-A Bond Papers ir 


Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airp "ir 
Norman. Telephone. 





Coupon. 
Chevron. Acceptance, 

Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen Lea 
Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 

Other Eagle-A Business Papers m 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, Ma 
ograph and Manifold Papers. 
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MAD ANTHONY WAYNE? 


of corporatiead the story of Wayne in action by Thomas Boyd in the April ScriBNER’s 


harge or obli~ 
A living story of the daring American sol- 
The author of “Through the Wheat,” 
One of the finest books on the World War, has 
Revolutionary figure and 


irned to this ionary figure ; 
iven us a study which shows Wayne, the 
1, and Wayne, the soldier; a study which 


| oka the attention of those interested 


NY, Incorpora®,. 
tts d ler. 


R THE PURP® 


in the human side of great men and of those 

Contract. Airp ] ' > 
oa | Mterested the of the 
evolution. We see the impetuous Wayne, 


ecount Linen L ; 
3 Ledger. fem: lining in camp at 


eens Men although his wife and family were only 


sets, Bristols, “@ short distance away; Wayne standing up 


LGLE-A M Against Charles Lee 
CLEA es Lee, 


in military tactics 


Valiey Forge with his 


just returned from a 


British prison, in a council of generals which 
“‘would have done credit to the most hon- 
orable society of midwives”’; Wayne cheered 
by the imagined chagrin of the Philadelphia 
their British 


be- 


Tory girls at the conduct of 
friends, the Grenadiers and the Guards, 
fore his troops at Monmouth. 
Valley Forge and Monmouth is in the April 
The of Stony 

it, the 


his Indian fighting in the Northwest, 


The story of 
SCRIBNER’S. thrilling story 
Point 
South, 
and his last years—an exciting record wherein 


follows as does fighting in 


the reader feels the Revolution through the 
pulses of one of its most dashing figures. 











—— And These Other Good Things in the April 
SCRIBNER’S 


An African Savage’s Own Story 


A Savage Tamed in Scotland 
by Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn LoBagola 


The most amazing autobiography of the year. A native from the 
region of the fetish-worshippers in the African jungle is introduced to 
white civilization and then returns to the shadows of the jungle to 
undergo the marriage ordeal. He tells his story in his own words, a 
human document of unusual kind. 


THE SCREEN SPEAKS, by William de Mille 


Born of stage and screen, without benefit of clergy, and now a source of conflict 
between the parents, the future of the “talkies” is uncertain. But William de Mille 
has interesting ideas on the subject. 


DICKENS—VICTORIAN DON QUIXOTE 
by Harry B. Smith 

The new highs established by rare Dickens volumes and the new biographies of 
the crusader make this article by a well-known collector particularly timely. 


SUCK IN YOUR NECK, by Basil Bass 

A thrilling air fight, an almost miraculous escape from death, spiced with humor. 
A true tale of the World War by an American flyer. 
WHAT’S ON THE WORKING WOMAN’S MIND? 
by Whiting Williams 

The social status of the job, the opportunity to meet men, the attitude toward 
married women, as important questions, revealed in a survey by an expert. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, by A. E. Kennelly 


A prophetic article with the same title written by Dr. Kennelly when he was 
Edison’s chief electrical assistant thirty-five years ago inspires this new look ahead 
at what electricity can do to make life more comfortable. 


EPHRAIM URSUS—AMERICAN PIONEER 
by Philip Ashton Rollins 


The biography of a bear with a dramatic finale. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOLIDAYS, by J. Monroe Hewlett 


The story of Cass Gilbert and his water-colors. 


THE HOMESICK LADIES, by Sidney Howard 
The first short story in a long time from the author of “They Knew What They 
Wanted” and “The Silver Cord.’ 


MURDER, by Don Knowlton 


And it happened in a train. 


AS I LIKE IT, by William Lyon Phelps 
THE FIELD OF ART, by Royal Cortissoz 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, by Alexander Dana Noyes 
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ANTHONY 
WAYNE 


FROM A PAINTING BY 


EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY 


THIS PANEI IS A 
STUDY FOR THE FIG 
URE OF GENERAI 
ANTHONY WAYNI! 
IN THE APOTHEOSIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WHICH IS PART OF 
THE DECORATION IN 
PTHE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AT THI 


HARRISBURG CAPITOI 


ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


BY MRS. ABBEY 
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An African Savage's Own Story 


KIDNAPPED AND CARRIED TO EUROPE 
BY BATA KINDAI AMGOZA IBN LOBAGOLA 


In the practically unexplored “Bush Region” of western Africa, somewhat 
south of Timbuktu, is a race of “Black Jews,” who call themselves “B’nai Ephra- 
im,” or “Children of Ephraim.” From their neighbors, the wild, fetish-worship- 
ping tribes that live around them, they have received the name “Emo-yo-Quaim,”’ 
or “Strange People.” 

The traditions of the B’nai Ephraim say that about eighteen centuries ago, 
after the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem, certain Jews fled to Morocco. 
Thence, following persecution, their descendants went south over the Sahara 
Desert, in the course of many generations crossing from oasis to oasis and coming 
to the city of Timbuktu. Again suffering persecution the B’nai Ephraim went 
farther south into uninhabited jungles and there, in the Ondo Bush, built the vil- 
lages where their people remain to-day, 2,000 of them, now entirely black, living 
in twenty villages. In the face of the fetish-worshippers and the Mohammedans 
who surround them they live under the patriarchal rule of seven hereditary rab- 
bis; preserve in a Holy of Holies ancient sacred copies of the Torah; follow many 
Jewish customs, and celebrate the great Jewish holy days. Otherwise, like their 
neighbors, they are naked black savages. 

The author of this most remarkable narrative, Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lo- 
Bagola, is one of the “Black Jews,” a negro, a man born in savagery, led by fate 
to make his way forty-five days’ journey south to the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 
There, by accident, he was kidnz apped and taken to Scotland. In his own words, in 
simple, unaffected style that has in it a kind of primitive strength, he tells the 
moving story of his adventures, and reveals the customs of his people. This is a 
human document of unusual type, an African savage’s own story, Africa seen 


with the eyes of a native. Pesnesice Hour Law 
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An African Savage’s Own Story 


OFTEN wondered why white men 
I never troubled to come to my coun- 

try. They have penetrated almost 
every other part of the world. Perhaps 
if there were safe-conduct they might 
come; there is no other reason that I can 
find that keeps them out. David Living- 
stone penetrated parts of Africa where 
a white man had never been heard of 
except in story, just as is now the case in 
my _ nab and he went alone, without 
protection, save the power of Almighty 
God. He lived among the people that 
he visited, and endeared himself to 
them, regardless of their primitiveness. 
They never harmed him; they did a 
thing that few natives ever did; they 
carried his dead body, shoulder-high, 
through an almost impenetrable bush, 
to the seacoast; probably he was an ex- 
ception; who knows? 

When I was a child, as far back as I 
can remember, and that would be when 
I was about four years old, I heard talk 
of white people, but it was never clear 
whether white people actually lived, or 
whether they had been and had become 
extinct. 

All I could hear my mother say was 
that if white men should come across 
us, they would eat us raw. She said they 
fed themselves only twice in the year, 
and that then they ate their young, if 
they could not get the young of other 
people. They liked children’s flesh bet- 
ter than they did grown people’s. My 
mother said that white people came as 
witches from no one knew where, but 
just appeared and disappeared. They 
were formed much different from our 
own men, because every white man had 


only one of everything: one eye, in the 
middle of the forehead, one leg, with a 
great wide foot, fan-shape, so that when 
he lay down the foot acted as a sun- 
shade. A white man had no visible nose, 
and his mouth was large, and could be 
made much larger at will. He lived on 
raw human flesh, and could be seen in 
the bush just before and just after the 
rainy season. 

Now what could you expect us chil- 
dren to see, when our parents told us 
such things? Especially when they were 
supported in their stories by men who 
had been accustomed to going away to 
different trading-markets? Some of 
these men had seen white men, but they 
knew nothing about them. That is rea- 
sonable, because I know, even in these 
western countries, where every one is 
supposed to be wise, that some provin- 
cial folk know that wild black people 
exist,and many have seen them, but they 
do not know much about them. I ven- 
ture to say that they will talk to their 
children in no uncertain terms of “nig- 
gers,” as the black men are called here. 
It is reasonable that I, as a child, never 
knew what a white man looked like; 
neither did my mother know, but she 
tried her best to picture one, and so did 
all the mothers, in my country, and 
none of them described the white man 
in flowery terms; they likened him to 
an outlandish monster. So that was my 
first impression of a white man. 

Well, for my own part, I wanted bad- 
ly to see one, and often expressed a de- 
sire to go with the men when they went 
out, to see for myself. I believe that was 
why my mother was so emphatic about 
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AN AFRICAN SAVAGE’S OWN STORY 


their swallowing me up the moment 
they caught me; she would say: “They 
really and truly love to eat little native 
boys!” 

When I would ask, “Why do they 
like to eat native boys instead of their 
own boys?” she would say, a native 
boy made them wise and gave them 
brain-food, but their own boys were as 
stupid as themselves, so how could they 
get any benefit from them? I believed 
this yarn, and many more like it. 

I often wondered about the white 
man’s village, for I could not picture a 
city, with houses of brick or stone. It 
never dawned upon me that white men 
could live in houses so nice as ours. I 
wondered about white men, that’s all. 

In the night, when fires were light- 
ed to keep out beasts, and everybody 
was happy, singing or dancing and tell- 
ing stories, all we boys sat with the men, 
but were never allowed to speak; we 
listened and were thrilled. We talked 
about what they said to each other, but 
the chief thing that was uppermost in 
our minds was: ““How we would like to 
see a white man!” This was our frame 
of mind constantly; so one night we 
wanted to have some fun with the small- 
er children; we had planned to go away 
from the village just a little distance, 
and then run in and shout: “Oh! Oh! 
We saw a white man! He’s coming! 
He's coming!” 

This was sport, because we thought 
we could make every one laugh. Re- 
member, we were only little children: 
I was seven; the youngest was five, and 
the oldest eleven. The oldest boy was 
not a bold leader, because he was as 
much afraid as we were. The youngest 
was pluckiest, because he did not know 
any better. 

It was I that made the suggestion to 
leave the village a little way, only a lit- 
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tle way; no one would know, and we 
did not intend to stay. The older boy 
argued against such a stupid thing; he 
reminded us what punishment to expect 
if we were caught going away at night. 
The youngest boy, whose name was 
Ojo-yola—and we called him Ojo, for 
short—made the big fellow give in to 
the plan. 

Now it is not easy to leave a native vil- 
lage at night without some one’s seeing 
you; and if you escape the eyes of any 
person, then there are animals and rep- 
tiles to reckon with. The animals prowl 
about villages at night, not always 
around the same village; some nights 


* you may not see any outside of the fires, 


while on other nights you may see a 
host of them. Was it fortunate or un- 
fortunate for us, that night, that there 
were no animals around the village? 
Problematical! However, I know this 
much, that if I had known that night a 
little of what I found out later, or a lit- 
tle of what I know to-day, I would say 
emphatically that we were most unfor- 
tunate. 

So it took us quite a while to get out 
a little way, as we had first intended; 
and what with arguing, and talking, 
and passing remarks to one another, we 
had forgotten, for the moment, what 
we had started out to do. 

Now I shall tell you the names of the 
boys: Akrim was the oldest; Ebunah 
was nine years; Suk-ram nine; Kef-tala 
ten; Abu-ghari seven; myself, Bata Kin- 
dai, seven; Oolou-oomi eight; Oye-jola 
nine; E-kush-e-ka, ten; Abu-nakir, I do 
not know how old he was; Fais-yunis 
was six; Redeem-ghosha six; Mishaam 
eight, and Ojo-yola five. How do I re- 
member? Easily; under different cir- 
cumstances I should have forgotten. 
But have you heard of any one’s forget- 
ting a train disaster, that he was in, or 
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a shipwreck, with himself on board? 
No; impossible to forget, if you keep in 
your right mind. 

We were walking, and chatting loud- 
ly, and Abu-nakir was trying to end a 
dispute between E-kush-e-ka and Ak- 
rim, over Akrim’s giving Ojo-yola a 
cuffing for being impudent to his elders; 
and we would have walked, who knows 
where? when Abu-nakir shouted, “Oo- 
lou-wi! Regel abiada!” meaning, ‘““Dan- 
ger! White man!” 

I think that was the first time that 
we thought of a white man since we 
had started out to look for one. We 
screamed and jumped, but could not 
run. Akrim became angry and shouted: 
“Enough of this! Let’s go inside.” 

I said, “Yes, yes, yes; come on in- 
side!” for every limb in my body was 
shaking. The strangest thing is that not 
a word was said about the real danger 
where we were; we only thought of a 
white man. 

We cried because Akrim could not 
lead us out of the bush into the village. 
Then we heard sounds; Akrim led us 
away from the sounds; you should have 
seen us, falling over each other in trying 
to get first. Oye-jola screamed for his 
mother, and so did we all, in one loud 
cry, “Ema! Ema!” meaning, “My 
mother! Mother!” But Akrim tried to 
quiet us by putting his hand over our 
mouths and reminding us of the dan- 
ger; but our crying and his helplessness 
unnerved him, and he too began to cry; 
remember, he was only eleven years old, 
a small boy like ourselves. 

Every now and then the youngest 
boy swore that he saw a white man com- 
ing. So we did not walk straight, but 
just drifted along from spot to spot. 
After a while everything became dark- 
er than ever, which meant that we were 
out of sight of the reflection of the vil- 


lage fires. Why Akrim did not lead us 
to another village I have never found 
out, for poor Akrim never lived to ex- 
plain anything; neither did any of the 
other boys. 

We slept little that night; we put our- 
selves together as monkeys do when 
they scent danger. We made a ball of 
ourselves, by curling up together. The 
difficulty was that each of us wanted to 
be nearest the centre. But the more we 
pushed in, the tighter this human ball 
became. Imagine the danger from liz- 
ards and snakes! But we were too young 
to realize our danger. Just the same, we 
acted as the boys here do who, when 


“they ride bicycles, try to beat taxicabs 


across the street. The boys here know 
the danger, but only in theory, until 
they are bumped; then it dawns upon 
them. It was the same with us; we knew 
all the dangers; why, had we not killed 
many a snake? Of course we knew 
there were dangers in the bush, but it 
never dawned upon us that anything 
could happen to us; we thought then 
of the danger of white men. 

Even during the time when we tried 
to snatch a little sleep one or two of the 
boys would wake up suddenly and cry 
out: “White man!” If some civilized 
men had been in our position under the 
same circumstances, I am sure they 
would have gone mad, because they 
would have realized the great dangers 
of the bush animals and reptiles. 

We ate breadfruit and bananas when 
we became hungry, and we did not have 
difficulty in getting water to drink, for 
in the bush, at short distances, are palms 
that give good water. 

We drifted on and on, halting now 
and then to guess just where we were. 
We were lost in the bush! We never 
seemed to come to any open space! 

One boy was stung by a hook lizard 
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one morning, and the noise he made 
was enough to arouse every beast in the 
bush. I bit out the flesh where he was 
stung, and Ebunah and E-kush-e-ka 
tied the leg. While Akrim prepared the 
medicine, little Ojo-yola made a fire by 
rubbing sticks together, which took him 
along time, but he succeeded in starting 
a blaze. After the medicine was good 
and boiling, it was applied. We boys 
did not know how to attend to him the 
same as the men could; we were rough- 
er, but we got the poison out of his 
body, and the healing was simple; but 
imagine the pain he had! 

We came upon a nest of horned vi- 
pers one day; that is, the place where 
they had once been. We soon left that 
place behind. 

We slept always in vines, much as 
monkeys do, and we were fairly safe. 
One day, when the excitement had 
passed a little, and we were all less 
afraid, Ojo-yola, the young one, went 
from us to find some kola nuts, but be- 
fore he had been gone five minutes we 
heard him screaming; and he came back 
running, all excited, saying that he had 
seen a white man. We were all afraid at 
the word, and dug a hole as quick as we 
could and hid. Do you know that we re- 
mained in that hole three days before 
any of us had courage to venture out! 
Abu-nakir became violently sick while 
we were in that hole, but we dared not 
come out to get him something for his 
sickness. We fasted all the time, because 
we did not venture out of that hole. But 
Akrim was the first to go out, and he 
told us all to follow him, and we did 
so. Think of the condition of our little 
minds. It all seems to me like a bad 
dream; I should not like to go through 
such an experience again, but I would 
not have missed it for anything, because 
it was so horribly fascinating. 
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Well, we walked on and on; and 
then we came to where there was a habi- 
tation. We came out of the bush after 
having had horrible experiences for 
forty-five days! We could see people, 
but not our people, because they wore 
something around their loins. So we 
were afraid to approach; we just cir- 
cled around far from them; and we 
finally came out on the coast without 
being questioned. 

You must imagine us, fourteen naked 
little black boys gazing out at the sea. 
The sea was taboo in our country, and 
we did not know anything about it; and 
if we did, how could we avoid looking 
at it? The way the great surf rolled in, 
and foamed, and splashed, and roared, 
bewildered us. When we first heard the 
roar of that surf we were afraid to ap- 
proach, and at that time we had not 
seen the sea; we only had heard its voice. 
But when we did see the great sea we 
were fascinated. 

We saw native black men get into 
canoes and paddle over the surf; we saw 
them get through that treacherous surf 
and go away out to something standing 
still; what it was we did not know, nor 
could we imagine. I said that it looked 
like a fish. These same native men 
climbed up this thing, and then return- 
ed to the coast; and nothing had hurt 
them, because they were singing. The 
surf threw their canoes onto the coast, 
upsetting them into the water. They 
jumped up and got hold of ropes and 
pulled their canoes farther up on the 
beach. This happened all day, and then 
that thing that had been standing out 
there in the water disappeared, and the 
men on the shore gave something 
around to each other, and began to 
sing and dance wildly, until all m 4 sud- 
den they started to fight. 


We did not know what it was all 
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about, but we could see from a distance. 
So we went back to the edge of the 
bush and found food, and then we 
slept, because our eyes were tired. We 
had forgotten home, for that time at 
least; only now and then Ojo-yola 
started bawling, and then we all had a 
good cry. 

But we were seeing some sights. For 
six days we watched these men, or dif- 
ferent men; we did not know which, 
because we did not go close enough to 
see them clearly. We saw this thing that 
I had called a fish come again, and we 
were anxious to know just what it was. 
I suggested that we get a canoe and go 
out to it. Then the question arose as to 
where to get the canoe, and Akrim 
scolded me and said that we could not 
go near these strangers, because who 
knew but what they were related to 
monkeys? A serious remark, in my 
country. He added that we would not 
be away from our own mothers if it 
had not been for me and the devil that 
must be in me. 

“And now you tell us to do some- 
thing that will bring down another 
curse upon us!”’ 

At this we began to cry, and even 
Akrim cried, for he was a kind, good 
boy and he loved me; so, when he saw 
me upset over his reproach, he said, 
“All right; let us get a canoe”; and he 
offered to take us to where we could 
find a canoe; and we all agreed. 

Oh, how weak of him to give in! He 
should have pulled my hair out by the 
roots, instead of encouraging me in my 
folly. Anyway, it would have been bet- 
ter for him not to have listened, because 
he might have been living to-day. 

We travelled nearly a day before we 
came across a canoe, and it was a very 
heavy one too; it was a market canoe. 
So all of us got under it and carried it 
to the coast, but it took us about ten 
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days to get it there, because the thing 
was heavy. So when we got it on the 
coast we discovered that we had no 
paddles; it took us another week to 
get paddles. Now the stage was set for 
this last but tragic drama. 

We tried time and again to get the 
canoe over the surf by pushing it out, 
but before we could scramble in and 
start paddling, the great surf threw the 
old canoe back onto the beach. We tried 
it so much the first day that we were 
fatigued and gave up, and waited for 
another day. Then the thing disappear- 
ed and did not come back for about 
eight days, and then the beach was live- 
ly again with men that sang, danced, 
and then fought, after each had drunk 
something. 

So we started to launch our canoe, 
and, strange to say, we got out over the 
surf. Now for the paddling! After we 
had left the beach the water was still, 
but we did not know how to paddle. 
We did not know that we had to do it 
all together, until we noticed the men 
doing it so. We did not sing; we were 
thinking of crying. We did not know 
what we were approaching. 

So we reached the side of that thing, 
but could not make up our minds to 
touch it; and we went all around and 
looked at it. Finally we came close, and 
stood up simultaneously, and put our 
hands flat on the iron plates. We pulled 
our hands off so quickly that you would 
have thought that we had got a shock 
or had touched something hot. But that 
was only our fear. We put our hands on 
the side of that thing again and held 
them there, saying to each other: “See! 
I’m not afraid of it! Look! Look at me! 
See!” 

Then we pulled ourselves up a long 
rope that hung down the side of the 
ship. Yes, it was a ship, a steamer! There 
was no special thrill in climbing the 
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rope, other than the thought of what 
we should see next; we had been used 
to climbing trees. But how can I de- 
scribe the next sensation? When our 
bare feet hit the wooden deck there was 
but one thought. All the thrills came to- 
gether; the deck, the machines on the 
deck, and last, but not least, the white 
men! We wanted to scream, but we 
were too astounded to open our mouths. 
We stood as if paralyzed, close togeth- 
er; the boy in front would get in the 
back, and so it continued until we re- 
covered and got over our surprise. As 
for me, I was disappointed; even little 
Ojo-yola said, when he first saw the 
white men, that they weren’t so won- 
derful. “There is nothing wrong with 
them; they are as good-looking as I 
am. 

There were so many of them; they 
were all about the deck; and they did 
not hurt us. We had seen the white 
men! Was it worth the trouble that we 
had undergone? 

The novelty of the white men wore 
off, but we eyed them with suspicion. 
The deck gave us plenty more to think 
about, but we never went near those 
funny people who wore trousers; we 
had never seen a man wear trousers be- 
fore, so it caused us amusement. 

We went over the deck; we ran, 
laughed, jumped, and skipped, because 
of the peculiar feeling when our bare 
feet touched the deck; remember, the 
deck was wooden, and our feet had 
never walked on wood before. But noth- 
ing held our attention long, because 
there was so much to see, and we tried 
to see it all. Oh, what a story we could 
tell when we returned home! But to re- 
turn as we had come was impossible. 
We had been fortunate in reaching the 
coast alive. 

But we talked about home, and how 
we should have old and young listening 
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to our wonderful adventure. Our par- 
ents had never seen one-half the things 
that we were seeing. But we had lost 
caste at home, and our punishment 
would be severe. Akrim was silent when 
we chatted about our village. These 
home thoughts never remained long in 
our minds because there was too much 
to see. 

I walked to a door and pulled it open; 
and there was a stairway. I shouted to 
Akrim to follow me, but he was busy 
with Kef-tala, arguing whether we 
should take something back with us or 
not; and Akrim said that anything that 
we should take would be tabooed by the 
fetish; and Kef-tala argued that he had 
once seen one of our men bring in some- 
thing strange, and that he had been per- 
mitted to keep it after putting it in the 
ju-ju house for several days to drive out 
of it all evil. 

Little did I think when I called out to 
Akrim to follow me, that it was my last 
time to speak to him. It was my last 
time to look at the faces of my little com- 
panions; one of them did not belong 
to my sect, and that boy was Suk-ram, a 
fetish boy; but it was I who had sucked 
the poisoned blood from his foot when 
he was stung by a lizard, away back 
there in the Ondo Bush. Yes, they were 
my companions, in laughter and in 
mirth, in suffering and in hardship; 
they were my companions. I weep to- 
day when I think of the pitiful plight 
that we were in when we were lost in 
the Ondo Bush. I smile when I think 
of the tragic humor when we were lost 
in the bush. Never to see them again! 
And if the thought had ever come to 
me then, I am sure I should have gladly 
died with them. And to-day, although 
I have aged and become a little civilized, 
I often wish that I had died with them. 

Oh, the white man, who has meant 
so much to me in my life, and has cost 
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me so much! He has given me clothes 
and money, things that I never knew 
before; but he has taken from me much 
that is worth while. I love my country. 
I love my people; but at the same time 
I am forced to hate my own customs, 
the customs of my father. I am neither 
white nor black, I am a misfit in a 
white man’s country, and a stranger to 
my own land! 

I was down in the hold of the ship, 
and I had forgotten all about the boys 
on deck; perhaps they were looking for 
me; I know that Akrim was anyway, 
but I was spellbound. It was the stoke- 
hold that I was in, and I sat down and 
watched the men working. I felt funny 
under there, but I did not fear anything. 
The men shouted and laughed and 
shouted again. Perhaps they were talk- 
ing or shouting to me; who knows? 
who cared? I didn’t, because I did not 
understand what they were saying. 

But the thing—I mean the whole 
thing, the ship—appeared to be rising 
up and down; I attributed it all to the 
men and their shouting. I thought 
about the men who were in the canoes, 
and how, after each one drank some- 
thing, they all began to sing and dance, 
shout and fight. Perhaps these men 
were doing the same thing. But this 
movement up and down began to an- 
noy me, and like a flash I shouted for 
Akrim and started out of the place into 
which I had drifted. When I got no an- 
swer from Akrim, I cried, and for the 
first time since I was on the ship I be- 
came terrified and screamed, “Ema! 
Ema!” meaning, “My mother!” 

I stumbled and bumped my head. I 
could not find the steps that I had come 
down. I had forgotten whether it was 
down or up that I had come. So I saw 
another opening, and I made for it, and 
while I was going down it became so 
dark that I cried all the more and loud- 
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er, calling all the time: “My mother! 
Please come to me! Please come to me!” 

You cannot imagine the horror in 
my little breast. The boys! Yes, the 
boys! Where were they? Why didn’t 
Akrim come? Why didn’t any of them 
come ? 

I made my way back, up out of this 
second hold, and while I was crawling 
around, looking for a way out, because 
this movement of the ship made me fall 
off my feet and go down onto my hands 
and knees, I looked up and saw a door 
open, and the light flashed on me; 
there was an iron stairway, and I made 
my way up. There was a man at the top 
of this iron stairway, and the look on 
his face was ghastly; he was whiter than 
the white men were! He was excited, 
and when he saw me he turned his head 
away and called out to some one; but 
what he said I do not know. I was 
afraid, and if it had not been for get- 
ting back to Akrim and the others | 
should have remained below before I 
should have taken the chance of passing 
that terribly white man, for who knew 
what this man would do to me! Every 
warning of my mother came back to 
my mind. Oh, it was terrible! But I had 
to find the boys, and that was all there 
was to it. When I got to the top of the 
iron steps I jumped out onto the deck; 
that man did not touch me. 

But the boys! The boys! Where were 
they? Where could they be? I shouted 
and screamed for each one. Then I look- 
ed out over the water, and I did not see 
any canoes or men, nor did I hear any 
voices, such as I had heard when I had 
left the deck to go below. Oh, what was 
wrong ? I could not see the land as I had 
seen it before! Then I was seized with 
terror and I gave one yell and rushed to 
the side of the ship, and I should have 
been at the bottom, but some one held 
me. 
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When I had called to Akrim to fol- 
low me down to the stoke-hold, Akrim 
was talking to Kef-tala; that was the 
last 1 saw of him. The captain’s story 
much later was that he saw the little 
fellows playing about the deck; and, as 
he and the crew never bothered natives 
who came aboard the steamer, no one 
noticed us particularly. In all wild tropi- 
cal ports natives come out to meet the 
steamers and climb aboard. Of course 
the sailors are used to that kind of thing, 
but we boys had never seen a ship be- 
fore. But no one knew this. 

The captain said that the usual signal 
was given for every one to go ashore 
that belonged ashore. Other natives 
knew that signal. It was the siren of the 
ship, which gave three long blasts; and 
then a little flag was hoisted to the - of 
one of the masts. This little flag is called 
the Blue Peter, and when it goes up the 
siren blows three times, long and loud. 
This signal tells that the ship is about 
to pull anchor and leave. The boys 
knew nothing about all this, so when 
they heard the sudden blast of the siren 


‘it frightened them and they rushed to 


the side of the steamer and jumped into 
the water, into the dangerous Gulf of 
Guinea, which is infested with sharks. 
No man would have jumped into the 
Gulf of Guinea; no, not even a boy 
who lived on the coast, because it is as 
much a part of native education on the 
coast to avoid sea dangers as it is a part 
of our education in the bush to avoid 
wild beasts. 

The captain said that when the boys 
jumped, every one on the deck was in- 
clined to laugh, but that the laugh soon 
turned into horror. How could the 
sailors laugh when they looked at thir- 
teen little boys struggling in a shark- 
infested sea? The captain and the crew 
threw out lines, trying to save the boys, 
but their efforts were in vain; because 
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the little chaps had got such a fright 
that no end of calling could attract any 
of them. 

They frantically tried to get into a 
canoe, but not one succeeded. Ojo-yola, 
the youngest, was just throwing his leg 
over the side of a canoe when a shark 
bit down on the other leg that dangled 
in the water. 

My companions, yes, my compan- 
ions! The boys that I had feasted with! 
The boys that I had got hungry with! 
They all were gone! We had been in 
dangers together! We had risked lions, 
leopards, elephants, and reptiles, and 
we had escaped; and now my compan- 
ions were lost in the sea. 

When the white man held me I was 
more afraid than ever; so I kicked and 
scratched and bit, but he did not let me 
go; he put me into a cabin and locked 
the door and left me. I screamed and 
beat the door with my head and hands, 
but to no avail. That man was the cap- 
tain. He said later that he had intended 
to put me off at the next stop of the 
steamer, but that he changed his mind. 
He thought, if he should put me off at 
the next stop, that I would be in a 
strange country, among hostile natives, 
and perhaps would never get back to 
my own home. So he decided to take 
me with him, and to bring me back on 
his next trip, and put me off at what he 
thought was my own country. That 
strange country was the Gold Coast of 
Africa, the home of the Fantees, a peo- 
ple hostile to my people. 

If the captain had put me off at the 
Gold Coast, what would have been the 
sequel? Would I have been better off 
at the mercy of the Fantee people than 
at the mercy of the cold, aggressive 
white man’s civilization? Again I say, 
problematical. 

I was broken-hearted in that cabin. 
It was dark, but that did not annoy me. 
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I was lonesome without my playmates. 
Oh, why didn’t they answer me? Where 
were they? And each time that I 
thought of them I shrieked, and I kick- 
ed and beat on the door. 

Now and then some one came to that 
door, opened it a little, said something, 
and closed it with a bang. I suppose that 
they opened it to tell me, “Shut up,” 
but closed it again because they feared 
me, for I flew at the door every time 
they opened it. I cried and screamed 
until I felt faint, and then I lay down 
on the mat and lulled myself to sleep, 
saying all kinds of incoherent baby 
things. How could you expect me to 
know, little animal as I was, what this 
was all about? They brought food; they 
did not stop to think whether or not I 
had eaten their food before. They open- 
ed the door and pushed in something 
on a plate, and left it on the mat; closed 
the door again with a bang, and left me 
to myself. 

I tired myself trying to get out; and 
when they came with food I crowded 
into the farthest corner and covered my 
head with my arm, frightened. I was 
afraid to go near the plate for the long- 
est while; and when I did pluck up 
courage enough to uncurl myself and 
approach the plate, to examine it, that 
door opened slightly and some one peep- 
ed in, and I jumped back into the cor- 
ner and curled myself up into a tighter 
knot. Oh, if I had only known, I should 
not have suffered so! But I finally got 
to the plate filled with food; what it was 
I do not know, but it smelled good, so 
I ate it all and enjoyed it; in fact, I long- 
ed for more. 

Then I forgot to cry! All of a sudden 
I forgot the boys, and home, and my 
fright wore off a little! Why? Because 
my body had been fed. And I began to 
hum a tune. I became used to the door 
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opening every now and then, so I learn it ¥ 
ed not to run from it. jo 
The captain of that ship was calle¢ the 
“Captain Caley,” and he, good man, 
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it was useless they gave it up as a bad 
job and let me alone. So I did not wear 
the clothes just then. 

But it was so cold! Can you imagine 
the change it was, coming out from a 
temperature of 135 degrees in the Afri- 
can bush and being naked in a tempera- 
ture that, I am sure, must have been 
quite low? I was too young and too ig- 
norant to know what I was really suf- 
fering. 

The ship sighted land, and things 
were all agog on the deck. That cabin 
door was not locked then, so I came out 
onto the deck at will; but it was so un- 
comfortably cold that I did not stay long 
on the deck at a time. But I was curious 
to know what was going on. The last 
time that I had seen the deck so busy 
was on that fatal day when I had left 
my companions to peep into that awful 
door, and had gone down those steps to 
the bottom. Men ran about here and 
there, on the deck, shouting back and 
forth to each other. Ropes and other 
tackle lay about the deck, and it all was 
so confusing, so odd, that I wondered. 
It appeared as if the ship had suddenly 
got hemmed in by everything, because 
around us was land, with many ships 
and buildings and everything. So differ- 
ent was it from anything that I had seen. 

Then a man came to me and tried to 
talk with me. He put his arm around 
me; a savage instinct told me that all 
Was not right, and that something was 
going to happen. The warmth of his 
clothes felt comfortable, so I let him 
cuddle me. If I could have made him 
understand, I surely would have told 
him that I was cold; as a matter of fact, 
I continually said that I was cold, but he 
could not understand what I said. 

While he held me the siren blasted 
its signal, and it seemed as if all the 
Whistles in the world broke loose. The 
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sound of the siren now struck terror 
through me, and the man that held me 
could see that I was frightened. I was 
too terror-stricken to cry out, but I broke 
away from that man and ran quickly 
into the cabin. That man followed me 
to the outside, and he locked the door. 

How long I remained there, huddled 
in the corner, I cannot say; it seemed a 
long time. But the door eventually open- 
ed, and a man looked in; he may have 
been calling me; I don’t know; but I 
crawled over to where he stood, and, 
remembering the warmth of the clothes 
of that other man, I cuddled close to the 
tail of his great coat. He was certainly 
kind, for he patted me on the head. 
Some one called him, and he left me 
hastily, and I began to cry. He did not 
close the door of the cabin, so I tried to 
follow him. I ran out onto the deck, and 
I kept running—for whom or for what 
I don’t know, but I ran on. 

My, but it was cold! It was the fourth 
day of March, in the year 1896, and the 
ship was tied up to the docks in Glas- 
gow, Scotland! No one noticed me, half 
running and half walking, along the 
dock, naked. No one spoke to me, at 
least so I thought, until I was out in the 
streets. There were wagons, trucks, bi- 
cycles, and everything, rushing back 
and forth. I was dumbfounded, but the 
cold cobblestones on my bare feet made 
me lift my feet up all the faster and 
kept me on the run. 

At last I had to stop because a crowd 
collected around me, and they all laugh- 
ed at me, but I was too cold to mind 
them. I cried, but no one cared. All the 
white people in the world were there, 
and many things were said, but I never 
knew what and I never shall; not one of 
all this crowd would come near me. 
They stood back and laughed. 

If a policeman had seen me, I should 
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surely have been picked up and deliver- 
ed back to the ship that had brought 
me. If that had been the case, I should 
have then at once returned to my own 
native land; and I should have been a 
man of distinction amongst my people. 
My moral standard would have been 
99 per cent higher than it is now, and I 
could have rightly called myself: 
“Prince Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lo- 
Bagola.”’ 

But it so happened that, instead of a 
policeman’s picking me up, some one 
else did; and, according to what that 
gentleman said before he died, that 
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good man merely did it out of pity. He 
said that he saw me in that rude crowd, 
and that he knew that I was cold, and 
he saw that none of those rough un. 
couth people showed any pity at all or 
a poor wee, naked black creature. He 
said that he had intended only to pick 
me up, take me out of the crowd, and 
put me down around the corner safely 
But he added that he changed his mind, 
and instead of putting me down around 
the corner he decided to take me away 
home to his own house, and to take cart 
of me, a savage black boy from the Afri. 
can Bush. 


[LoBagola will tell of his four years’ attempt to understand white civilization and his return to the jungle 
with much of tribal organization and customs, in the next numbers. ] 
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FaBuLIsT once determined to write 
A his Autobiography. He found 
the task easy, and the book was 

a Sensation, most Critics calling it the 


best Autobiography of the Decade. 
Moral: Practice makes Perfect. 





Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
wrote to General Whipple, of New 
Hampshire, his old Revolutionary Col- 


league in the Continental Congress 
“Dear General, I am sending you fo 
Christmas, by the Sloop Betsy Ann, th 
usual Barrel of Chewing Tobacco.” 

Moral 1: The Revolutionary Father 
were only Superhuman after all. 

Moral 2: The Senatorial Spittoon i 
of Honorable Lineage. 

Moral 3: Anything that Detraci 
from the Dignity of History is a Pr 
cious Possession of the Race. 





A Naval Officer who believed in 
Small Navy was chatting in his Clu 
with an Army Officer opposed to Pr 
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EDUCATIONAL FABLES 


paredness. Shortly they were joined bya 
Physician who sympathized with Chris- 
tian Science, a Lawyer who thought 
the Calendar was too crowded, and 
a Clergyman who advocated Sunday- 
morning Golf. When a Teacher who 
strolled up said that he hoped that some 
day the Faculties would be consulted in 
the management of School Affairs, they 
muttered “Bolshevik,” and lodged a 
complaint with the Chairman of the 
House Committee, who was a Manu- 
facturer opposed to a Protective Tariff. 

Moral: Correct for yourself the errors 
the Proof-reader has overlooked in this 
Fable. 


Il 


By 


A Political Candidate spoke over a 
Radio Hookup which included all pos- 
sible Combinations of the Alphabet 
and which reached Twenty Million 
Citizens. A Million, however, cut him 
off as soon as they could reach the 
Switch, and Eighteen Million more de- 
serted him for the Jazz Orchestras. The 
Solitary Million that remained Faithful 
were of his own Party, and believed 
every Word he said. 

Moral 1: The Radio has not changed 
Human Nature. 

Moral 2: A Million is a Good Many. 





There was once a man who believed 
gees 10 Talking Frankly, who thought that 
din People ought to Know Things, and who 


spoke only for his Friends’ Good. If he 


to Px had waited till he was angry, it would 


& 
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not have been so bad, but he didn’t. He 
talked Kindly, but Firmly, and being 
deficient in Imagination, never knew 
how near to Sudden Death he often was. 
When God Called him, the World shed 
many Tears, but they were Tears of 
Pure Joy. They cremated him, so as to 
make perfectly Sure he would not rise 
from the Grave, and the Epitaph they 
put on the Safe-Deposit Box that held 
his Ashes was one long Sigh of Relief. 
Moral: /f Everybody knew what his 
Best Friends said of him behind his 
Back, the Whole World would die of 
Mortification in about Half an Hour. 





A country in the Crisis of a War came 
to realize that its greatest danger lay in 
Overeating. It therefore amended its 
Constitution, and gave Congress power 
to pass appropriate legislation. (Appro- 
priate legislation means Legislation 
with an Appropriation.) Enforcement 
officials began to arrest people found 
sleeping in the street after Dinner, and 
it was even dangerous to indulge in 
Forty Winks in the privacy of one’s 
home. 

But the Law was violated. Wheat 
trucks from Saskatchewan got past the 
bribed customs officials, and the Beef 
Runners of the Argentine infested the 
Coast. Delicatessens that sold more 
than 434 Calories to any one Person 
were Padlocked, but the Bootleggers of 
Hot Dogs continued to flourish. The 
Free Lunch of the Saloons had of course 
been abolished, but the Surreptitious 
Sandwich too often lurked in the hip- 
pocket of the Patron who drank his 
Beer. Collapsible Pretzels became the 
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vogue, and Caviar sandwiches got up to 
look like pocket Prayer-Books were 
smuggled in from Moscow. The Gorg- 
ing Parties in Country Clubs grew no- 
torious, and many worthy people were 
greatly Exercised in Mind. 

But after all the Law did good. 
Workmen were on time on Monday 
mornings at the factories, instead of 
Sleeping Off their former Sunday-Din- 
ner Debauch, the Movies were crowded 
with Happy Families, including Father 
no longer curled up sluggishly on the 
Parlor Sofa, and a clear-eyed, Paunch- 
less Race began to cut in on the World’s 
Markets. 

The only people who really suffered 
were of two classes—the Thin People 
who hated to see others Fat, and the 
Stupid Ones who thought that, just be- 
cause a Law was violated, it ought to be 
Repealed. 


Moral: There is none. It was not a 


Moral Question. 





There was a —— in ae Golf 
and Tennis Professionals got four dol- 
lars an hour up, and in which the 
Rewards of Bridge Instructors were 
Princely. In the same country Primary- 
School Teachers averaged a few hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

Moral: People pay for what they 


want. 





When Washington, in almost the 
last year of his life, was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the second time— 
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by President John Adams when war 
threatened with France—he wrote to a 
Friend: “It is Important that a Com- 
mander have the best Map of his own 
Country. Unfortunately the only good 
Map of the United States is one printed 
in England. I mean to get one, but as 
it is expensive, costing several Dollars, 
I think that Congress ought to appro- 
priate the money for the Purchase. If 
Congress, however, will not do so, | 
shall buy it myself.” 


Moral: New Times, New Customs. 


@ a 


A famous Preacher was delivering a 
Sermon at a Boys’ Prep. School. His 
first Reference to Athletics (Some day 
a famous preacher is going to deliver a 
Sermon at a Boys’ Prep. School without 
any reference to Athletics, but that has- 
n’t happened yet) took the form of a 
Story. He told of a Visit to the Private 
Trophy-Room of Alonzo Deer, the 
Great Coach, and of its Walls adorned 
with Mementoes of the Undergradu 
ate Prowess of that Matchless Athlete. 
From the Multitudinous Array the 
Owner singled out for Comment a base: 
ball, modestly inscribed Y. 5, X. 1. 

“That,” he said, “‘is the one I’m proud- 
est of. X. had a great Team that year, 
and we—we didn’t have a Thing. But! 
Knew, when I went into the Box. that 
We Had to Win that Game, and I Pray- 
ed, every Ball I pitched.” 

Interrogative Morals: 

1. What would have happened {j 
every X. Batter had dropped on hi 
Knees and offered a Brief Petition while 
Mr. D. was Winding Up? 
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2. Could a Just Deity have done any- 
thing but foul every Ball into the 
Grand Stand? 

3. Would that have been Fair to the 
Treasury of Y.’s Athletic Association? 

4. How, under the Circumstances, 
could the Game have ever come to an 
End? 

5. Did Mr. D.’s Prayers also include 
the Fielding Skill of his Teammates? 

6. If his Short-stop had been Godless, 
what would the Lord have caused him 
to do to a Grounder? 

7. Did Mr. D.’s Petitions increase the 
Prehensile Qualities of the Fingers of 
his Centre-Fielder? 

8. Does all this apply to Amateur 
Baseball only, or could the Praying Pro- 
fessional look for sim#ar Divine Assis- 
tance? 

9g. Would not the Professional's 
Prayers tend to become confused with 
‘Give us this Day our Daily Bread’? 

10. Should a Gentleman care enough 
about the Outcome of a Game in which 
he is playing to Pray over it? 





There was once a Great Revival of 
Interest in Biography. Memoirs rival- 
led Detectives in Popularity, and the 
Publishers wore the Skin off their hands 
rubbing them in Glee. They got Five a 


=$9 


Vol. for the books, and they rejoiced 
that Good Literature flourished. 

But the Candid Observer would have 
to admit one thing: there was a certain 
Family Likeness in the Subjects of 
the Biographies. Lord Byron, Brigham 
Young, and Henry Ward Beecher (to 
pick at random) differed in Spots, but 
they were alike in that they all had 
something more than an Eye for the 
Comely Sisters who worshipped at their 
Shrines. The first Railed at the Whole 
Sex, the second Considered Suicide 
when Jo Smith told him he would have 
to commit Polygamy, the third had 
Searchings of Heart over Philandering 
Promptings. But they all Got over their 
Difficulties, and an Eager Public ab- 
sorbed the Details—as we said, at Five 
a Vol. 

Moral: See the next Fable. 





Two Cavemen met on the Banks of 
the Brook that separated the Lands of 
their Respective Tribes. By Immemorial 
Custom they should have Fought, but 
they got so Interested in talking of how 
a Neighbor of one of them had Usurped 
the Bed of his Chief during that Digni- 
tary’s temporary Absence that they for- 
got to Do So. 

Moral: Civilization had Dawned, and 
Biography had Begun. 
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Ginsberg and the Eighteenth-Century 
Manner 


BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 


ILLusTRATIONS BY GENE McNERNEY 


EORGE Rums.ey had been care- 
(s less of his waist-line, but he con- 
trived to be the same old hand- 
some George of football days. It was 
thoughtful of him to be looking Gins- 
berg up. After five years in the Eastern 
publicity offices, Ginsberg was having 
his chance as a scenario-writer. Few 
stars ever trouble themselves to be kind 
to a writer, even to an old college friend. 
“Remember,” said old George, stand- 
ing in the doorway of the author’s ken- 
nel at Fairmount Studios, “when you 
were faking me through economics how 
the prof asked me who was the chief 
executive of the United States?” 

Ginsberg was sorry old George had 
brought that up. It was wise to be on the 
good side of old George. A writer can- 
not be too careful around the stars. ““You 
whispered Brigham Young,” George 
said, “and like a damn fool I said so. 
God, how the bunch all laughed.” 

Ginsberg hoped that George had for- 
given him. “What of it?” said Rumsley. 
“I didn’t mind at the time. But you fel- 
lows were paying my way through col- 
lege to play football. It was up to me to 
take some class work.” 

George straightened his striped tie in 
the mirror Ginsberg had placed on the 
wall to make the kennel look comfy. 
“By the way,” he said, ““who was chief 
executive of the United States?” 

“What of it ?”’ said Ginsberg, who did 
not wish to seem a highbrow. Most stars 
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dislike writers for being highbrow 
Ginsberg could see that old Georg: 
liked him for his answer. 

“Come have dinner with us to-night,’ 
said George. 

Ginsberg wanted to have dinner with 
George. It was lonely for a new writer 
in Hollywood. Ginsberg had seen pic 
tures of the palace George had built by 
the sea. But the movie-writer was timid 
The dinner-suit he had bought for the 
opening of the Roxy Theatre had worn 
shiny. “I'd be out of place in your pal 
ace,’’ Ginsberg said. 

“Oh,” said George, “I gave that t 
the second wife. She caught me in cor 
pus frumenti and I got out. I’m living 
up in Laurel Canyon in a shack. Yo 
got a car and a driver, ain’t you?” 

Ginsberg admitted that he had a re 
conditioned Rolls-Royce and a Jap driv 
er in the manner of all movie-writers 
“Well,” said George, “he'll know th 
way to my shack. Just tell him it’s th 
Hamlin murder bungalow on the lef 
of that shack where Ida Crossby wer 
loco and shot that Finnish actor. H 
can’t miss it. You just drop around kk 
tween seven or eight or nine.”’ 

Ginsberg was happy to come. “Whe: 
you come, just put your fist in you 
book,” said George, “‘and bring it 
me?” 

“Which book ?” asked Ginsberg, hi 
dark sad face swelling in pride. 

“You wrote a book, didn’t you! 
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George seemed surprised. “I heard 
somewhere you wrote a book. You al- 
ways were an egg with a nose in a book. 
I remember in college you said you’d 
read every book Robert W. Chambers 
ever wrote.” 

Ginsberg admitted to a book after 
that, thinking he would bring George 
a copy of his historical novel on Martha 
Washington. He always carried a copy 
or two in his trunk. It was a good book, 
but the publishers gave it a bad break. 

“Well,” said George again, “put your 
fist in it. You see, it’s this way. Some of 
the boys out here write a book, and I get 
them to put their fist in it and I save 
‘em. It’s the only sort of books I save. I 
got fourteen that way. It’s a good gag, 
ain’t it?” 

Of course it was. Ginsberg added that 
a lot of writers did that themselves 
“Well,” said George, “if it’s an old gag 
with writers, I'll stop. I never do old 
gags, not even in my pictures, like a lot 
of fellows around, eh?” 

Ginsberg’s driver found the place 
after an hour’s wandering. The Jap 
went to several murder shacks by mis- 
take, and was grumbling over the inac- 
curacy of the directions. Ginsberg was 
paying him seventy-five a week and told 
him he had no squawk coming because 
he had to swing a heavy town car 
around a canyon road an hour or so. 
The right shack was a little bungalow 
on stilts, screened from the road by 
vines. Ginsberg thought it just the sort 
of place a fellow ought to have. A place 
to get away from everybody once in a 
while and just go to with another fel- 
low and a couple of girls. 

Rumsley met him at the door. “You 
found it, eh?” he said happily. “Come 
on in.” George was in a waistcoat and 
silken dressing-gown, with an immacu- 
late dinner-shirt peeping through. Gins- 
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berg was glad he had donned the soup- 
and-fish. The room was perfect. A long 
narrow hall with a pebble-rock fireplace 
was strewn with Navajo rugs in bright 
colors, rustic furniture scattered about 
in a masculine, comfortable manner. 
There was a player-piano at one end of 
the room by a tiger-skin rug. On the 
skin lounged a lady not unlike a tiger 
herself. 

“This is Nadja,” said George, and 
Ginsberg bowed to a woman who had 
loosened a great mop of yellow hair that 
fell down as far as her pajama top. “The 
Baroness Konjan,” George explained, 
“‘and a real honest-to-God baroness at 
that.” She bowed languidly, making a 
pretty picture as she lay on the tiger- 
skin, and went on smoking a long black 
cigar. She had further enhanced the air 
about her by burning incense pellets in 
a saucer at her elbow. “How dee doo,” 
she said. 

“The little pal,” said George. “I met 
her two weeks ago and I’m just nuts. 
Eh, baby?’’ He moved her affectionate- 
ly with his foot, as if to prove her reality 
to Ginsberg. ““Come out here with a 
dance specialty, and some dirty agent let 
her down.” Old George saw the copy 
of “When Romance Was King” un- 
der Ginsberg’s arm. “The book, eh?” 
He took it happily and read the inscrip- 
tion. Ginsberg had just written To the 
greatest actor of them all, and signed 
his name. George placed it on the man- 
tel with his others, between book-ends 
fashioned in the likeness of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

“We'll have to drink on that fist,”’ he 
said. “I got a case of real rye. A gauger 
slips in from a warehouse a hot-water 
bottle at a time. I guess he’s chief ex- 
ecutive.” 

George went to a door and shouted 


“Oh! Toy!” and a China boy thrust his 














head through the —— He had the 
strange impassive face of an oriental. 
“Bring us a complete set-up,’ said 
George. “And that latest case of rye the 
gauger sent us. And fix dinner for three. 
We'll eat when you're ready.” 

The baroness engaged Ginsberg in 
conversation. “You haff been Budapest, 
yass?”” she asked. Ginsberg had not, but 
he had met Molnar while publicity rep- 
resentative for Mr. Breefheimer at Fair- 
mount. “You like de drama?”’ asked 
the baroness. Ginsberg and the baroness 
talked intelligently of “Liliom” and the 
“Guardsman,” leaving old George out 
of it. “Id iss naice,” she said, flicking 
ashes into the incense-saucer and wiping 
her nose on a Paisley shaw! that hung 
from the piano, “to meet somebuddy 
hier who know someding.” She was 
slurring old George. 

“That’s a good Paisley shawl,” Gins- 
berg said loyally; “I know that.” 

Old George didn’t get the irony. 
“You like it?” he said, delighted. “Hell, 
I'll give it to you.” 

The China boy came with a Sheffield 
tray, and decanters and bottles in crys- 
tal. The baroness drank with them, 
making a wry face at the best rye in 
California. After three rounds old 
George lay on the rug and placed his 
head in her lap. He was always a per- 
fectly natural fellow. She stroked his 
locks with a hand stained amber. “Ain’t 
she sweet?” said George. “I’m just 
nuts.” The baroness looked at Ginsberg 
out of blackish-yellow eyes as if she 
might betray old George. 

“Wonderfully so,” said Ginsberg, 
turning the conversation by reaching for 
the decanter. “Great rye you got.” 

“Go on,” George entreated from the 
lap of the baroness, “get as drunk as 
you like. I’m going to.”” He smiled his 
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marvellous little-boy smile at her. “You 
going to get drunk with us, baby?” 

Ginsberg’s ears were soon buzzing, 
dinner was so long coming. The baron- 
ess was playing hands with him, un- 
known to old George. Ginsberg was 
ashamed of impulses beyond his con- 
trol. He wished to leave. ““What’ll I do 
about my car?” he said, attempting to 
rise from the rug and leave the baron- 
ess forever. 

“Toy’ll take him out a bottle of gin,” 
said George. ““He’s got standing instruc- 
tions to treat all drivers toa fresk quart.” 
He pulled Ginsberg down, against the 
other side of the warm baroness. 

Toy came presently with a telephone 
instrument, its connections dangling. 
“Fler you,” he said to George. 

Ginsberg was harrowed by the spec- 
tre of old George being called suddenly 
away. A sickness or a death. Ginsberg 
shuddered. Good old George. Well, 
Ginsberg would leave with him; leave 
the warm side of Nadja, Baroness Kon- 
jan; leave her blackish-yellow pools of 
hot-water-bottle eyes and the best rye 
in California. 

“Who wants me?” George was ask- 
ing Toy, grinning. 

The China boy was calm, with the 
impassive calmness of orientals. He was 
a fit servitor for the Hamlin murder 
bungalow. His eyes had remained slant- 
ing half opened, doubtless, when Ida 
Crossby went loco last year, and the shot 
rang out across the way that finished the 
Finnish actor. 

“T no tlell,” said the Chinese. 

“Hell, he will never learn to use the 
telephone,” George explained apolo- 
getically. “Eight years I’ve had him, 
and the bastard can’t understand the 
telephone. But he’s the best cook in 
Hollywood.” 
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Toy gave the instrument to old 
George, and stepped over the baroness. 
He inserted the outlet plug at the base 
of the piano into the green cord’s con- 
nection. 

“Hello!” said Rumsley. Against Gins- 
berg’s side the baroness stiffened her 
mwuaches. George was listening. ““An add 

” He seemed puzzled as the other 
voice talked a long while. ““A thousand ? 
Why, that’s a shake-down and I won’t 
stand for it.”” The baroness twitched 
and stiffened again. Toy’s face was apa- 
thetic as he leaned above her. Ginsberg 
looked from one to the other. The other 
voice persisted, high-pitched and metal- 
lic. Listening as hard as Ginsberg could 
he caught the word “baroness”’ several 
times. 

George was sweating. He began talk- 
ing. “To-morrow night, eh?” ... 
George was stiffening. “At the Chal- 
dean opening, eh? . . . Hell, that’s 
blackmail. No. Five hundred’s all I'll 
stand. I’ll stand five hundred.”’ George 
was signalling to Toy. The China boy 
pulled the green connection out, calm- 
ly stepped over the baroness, and dis- 
appeared noiselessly through the door. 

George said nothing. He had a long 
drink straight, coaxing the baroness to 
share it. Ginsberg drank with them. 
The baroness flung her cigar under the 
piano and fell back. In her lithe, tawny 
way she seemed to stretch once and 
fall instantly asleep. “She can’t stand 
much,” said George, unstopping a fresh 
decanter. He covered her with the Pais- 
ley shawl. He moved over to the fire- 
place and lit the gas-logs. Ginsberg fol- 
lowed him. 

“I don’t know yet whether she’s on 
the level or not,’’ George whispered. 
They were silent for two minutes. The 
baroness seemed asleep, her large red 
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mouth open and her sharp red tongue 
lolling. George began whispering: 

“Ever hear of a little scandal sheet 
out here called Above the Board in 
Hollywood’’? 

Ginsberg had. 

“Well,” said George, “it ought to 
be called Below the Belt because it’s so 
dirty. A gang of crooks down-town 
finance it, and there’s a writer named 
Hank O’Dough writes a column of 
chatter. They shake down the whole 
town with stuff about who ain’t mar- 
ried to who, and the fan magazines 
pick it up and spread it all over the 
country. Now this Hank bird hears I’ve 
got a real live baroness up here, and 
wants a thousand to say that I’m living 
like a hermit while getting ready for my 
next starring vehicle.’ George looked 
long at the baroness. She stirred. “Let’s 
seem natural,”’ he said, reaching for the 
decanter. The baroness was sleeping 
again. 

Ginsberg drank with great relief. 
Good old George. “There’s only one 
way to treat a blackmailer,” said Gins- 
berg, ‘‘and that’s in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner.” 

““How’s that?” asked George. “Beat 
him up?” He shrugged. “The news- 
papers would go crazy. Me and the 
baroness would be in the limelight. I 
can’t stand another run-in with the Wo- 
men’s Federation of Clubs. I'll pay five 
hundred.” 

Ginsberg was a man of the world 
again. He and old George sitting in 
waistcoats by a gas-fire, a baroness sleep- 
ing near by on a tiger rug, was a picture. 
“Have him beaten up,”’ said Ginsberg. 


“Your eighteenth-century gallant could- 


n’t afford to be in the papers any more 
than we can. He had his infamous de- 
tractors beaten up outside Drury Lane 














Theatre while the Aaut monde looked 
on. It cured many a fellow of an itch- 
ing palm.” 

“Damned effective,’ said George. 
“But pretty yellow.” 

“Not at all. The other man confesses 
to be a snake not. worth our notice.” 
Ginsberg was authoritative. “And in 
those days a great many gentlemen, as 
in Hollywood to-day, couldn’t afford to 
take chances with publicity. They usu- 
ally sat atop their hackney-chaises and 
directed the varlets who did the flog- 
ging. Even Voltaire insulted a ducal 
house and got a thumping that way. It 
was the eighteenth-century manner.” 

“So I’m to hire a horse and buggy,” 
said George, “and have Hank horse- 
whipped outside Greenbaum’s Chalde- 
an Theatre to-morrow night at Moira 
O’Roon’s screen premiére. I stand on 
the seat, of course, and watch a couple 
of jockeys put the stripes on Hank like 
a rasher of bacon. And I don’t suppose 
that would get in the papers.” 

“You could get a prize-fighter,”’ said 
Ginsberg, “‘to follow you into the thea- 
tre. When the blackmailer steps up to 
get the five hundred for his advertise- 
ment the pug can step on his toe and 
then give him plenty.” 

“That’s no revenge,” said George. 
“Hank must know it’s coming from 
me. 

“Naturally,” said Ginsberg, think- 
ing hard, with the air of one who had 
risen from press-agent to movie-writer 
in five years not for nothing. “The 
prize-fighter can be a bantam-weight 
made up pale and sickly.’”’ Ginsberg was 
inspired. “He can even seem effeminate 
when Hank protests about the old 
corns. 

Old George laughed so loudly that 
the baroness sat up. “I see. And I know 
a swell bantam-weight for Hank.” He 
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paused as Toy came in with the soup. 
“Let’s take one more big one before we 
scoff the chow,” he said, giving Gins- 
berg the office to drop the matter. 

They sat on the tiger-skin for sup- 

r. “Ain’t she sweet,” George said, 
Lissing her. The baroness leaned over 
to Ginsberg. She was tawny and irre- 
sistible. Ginsberg kissed her. The three 
had a loving-cup from the decanter. 
“He ain’t going home to-night,” George 
explained to the baroness. ““We’re going 
to have a party. I'll tell Toy to send his 
car away. 

Ginsberg held a mute protest in an 
outstretched hand. “‘He’s going to write 
my next picture,” George explained, 
waving him down. Ginsberg was happy 
after that. They drank between courses. 

“We'll stay right here,” said George, 
“until time to go to the Chaldean to- 
morrow night.” 

“But where,” said Ginsberg, his 
voice sounding gay and insouciant, “‘is 
a girl for me to take to the first night? 
How’ll I get a girl if I stay here?” 

“T'll get you one,” said George. 

“*A baroness? A beau’fool baroness ?”’ 
Ginsberg was gallant. 

“Nope,” said George. “I'll get you 
more’n that. By God, I'll get you a real 
countess. Come on, let’s drink to a real 
live countess.” 


Ginsberg had a hard time shaking 
off the real rye, and slept until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Old George 
came into the room as fresh and as rosy 
as ever. Ginsberg was alarmed. He 
wished to hurry to the studio. 

“It’s all right,” George assured him. 
“I called the studio and told ’em we 
were working on my next story. .. . 
Here, take this.” He offered a long 
white drink which he called a well-dig- 
ger. “It’s half gin and half cream,” he 
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explained. “It fixes your stomach. 
Soothes it.” 

Ginsberg drank it easily, his stomach 
accepting it gratefully. 

“After it's sitting pretty,” said 
George, “we'll go out in the patio and 
start on the rye again. Toy’s making 
juleps. He makes ’em a little too strong 
as a rule, but they certainly touch the 
old spot.” 

“What about the blackmailer ?”’ ask- 
ed Ginsberg. 

“T guess I'll have Hank beaten up,” 
George said simply. “A big risk, but a 
great idea.” He turned from the subject. 
“Toy’s pressed your clothes, and the 
countess is on the way up here.”’ He re- 
fused to discuss details of the eighteenth- 
century manner. “Look out for the 
baroness,” he said. 

‘Hank will be dusted off some time 
during the performance. It'll be deter- 
mined by other events. But I think the 
baroness is a rat. So forget it.” 

The countess was a pretty little thing 
with a stunning, combative air. But 
Ginsberg considered her a wet smack 
when it came to the juleps. “Just a little 
cocoa,” she said. Try as Ginsberg might 
to induce her to become convivial, she 
refrained from strong drink. She was a 
good fellow; he gave her credit. She put 
her arm around Ginsberg from the start. 
It was a good arm, too. 

They all dived into the swimming- 
pool, and Ginsberg playfully pushed 
some water in her face. The countess 
sprang upward like a seal and ducked 
him, holding him under until old 
George’s red-striped pajamas dyed Gins- 
berg with their coloring. The countess 
was as strong as a chimpanzee. One 
could see her back muscles beneath the 
purple pajamas old George had given 
her, wet and full though they were upon 


her shoulders. 


“T’ve ruined my hair,” she said. 

Old George let go his baroness and 
pulled the countess by the hair. 

“We ought to let her give that to 
Hank,” Ginsberg said, as the countess 

ked George in the eye with a straight 
eft. George glared, and changed the 
subject. “I can drink whiskey under 
water,” he boasted. “Toy, bring me that 
cocktail-shaker.” 


They drove to the Chaldean Thea- 
tre in style, old George taking the baron- 
ess in the front seat and Ginsberg sitting 
in the rumble with the countess. Gins- 
berg wore one of George’s silk hats. 

“I’ve got six,” George said, without 
a trace of boasting. 

Ginsberg was happy to have the hat. 
It set them off as they drove down the 
boulevard to the Chaldean in George’s 
Mercedes roadster, the top folded back 
completely, Toy following in the little 
Lincoln with George’s driver. George 
had a flask and they hit the rye at dark 
corners. 

There was a lane of people stretch- 
ing a half-mile down the boulevard 
from the theatre. Greenbaum had erect- 
ed reviewing-stands all along the way 
to the Chaldean, closing the boulevard 
to traffic. 

“There’s George Rumsley,” many 
girls screamed, and good old George 
doffed his silk topper in that famous 
debonair manner of his, the baroness 
clinging proudly to his arm. 

The countess herself looked magnifi- 
cent. She was in dark green spangles 
with golden braids over her slim little 
body. Ginsberg had a thrill out of hav- 
ing his arm around that taut little torso 
all the way to the theatre. He squeezed 
her hand and she returned the pressure 
until she almost crushed the bones in 
Ginsberg’s palm. 
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At a traffic halt old George leaned 
backward and whispered to the count- 
ess. “He’s loaded with dough,” he 
said. Even if Ginsberg was a new movie- 
writer on a bare five hundred a week, 
he could not contradict George. The 
countess was in love with Ginsberg any- 
way. 
They halted before the theatre in a 
blaze of mercury lights and sun-arcs. 
Ginsberg wondered which of the faces 
staring at them was Hank O’Dough’s, 
which was the prize-fighter’s. The 
loud speaker announced Mr. George 
Rumsley, famous Fairmount star, and 
party. As they stood to be photographed 
by the news cameras, some one thrust a 
microphone before Mr. Rumsley’s face. 

“I want to say hello to my old moth- 
er in Santa Barbara,” good old George 
said as quick as a flash. “The best pal 
a man ever had.” The crowd along 
the boulevard roared its approval of 
George’s simple sentiment. He was nat- 
ural. 

A handsome woman, rouged heay- 
ily beneath the velvet band she wore 
around her forehead, fought her way to 
Rumsley as they elbowed their way to- 
ward the lobby. 

“See him,” said George easily, wav- 
ing toward Ginsberg. ““He’s got it.” 

The woman tried to reach Ginsberg, 
but was swirled into another eddy of 
silk hats and satin bodices. She caught 
Ginsberg’s arm, but was swept aside. 

The countess, clinging tight, was cu- 
rious. “Who was that?” 

Ginsberg did not know. 

“Don’t let him fool you,” George 
grinned at the countess. “That’s the 
gal he’s been nuts about. She’s sore be- 
cause he’s with you.” 

The countess was stern. Ginsberg 
swore truthfully that he did not care for 
the woman. 


“Then,” said the countess, “tell her 
to keep away.” 

They found seats, George placing the 
baroness on his left and Ginsberg on 
his right. They all nestled, and pairs 
held hands. The baroness was cool to 
George, who persisted in paying atten- 
tion to the countess, leaning across Gins- 
berg to tease her. 

“Who was the woman?” Ginsberg 
whispered. 

“Some newspaper idiot,” said George. 
“*W ants an interview about the trend of 
the talkies. But I’m stringing the count- 
ess for you. She'll be nuts about you 
pretty soon.” 

The countess leaned over to George. 
“She won’t let him go?”’ she said, her 
voice hard. 

George smiled and kicked his friend 
into submission. “She hates to see a 
good spender get out of her clutches. 
She can see he’s nuts about you, count- 
ess.”’ The countess turned red. “That 
diamond buckle on her head-band.”’ 
George winked confidentially as Gins- 
berg blushed for shame. “He paid eight 
thou’ for that.” 

The picture ran on. It was a good pic- 
ture, Ginsberg told the countess. “But 
I could better those titles,” he said. The 
first half of the picture ended. The mobs 
began their fight to fresh air and more 
cameras. The woman was waiting for 
Ginsberg, who was afraid the countess 
might make a scene. Ginsberg tried to 
avoid the woman, who stood fast and 
let the crowd force her victim into her 
arms. Ginsberg in his own plight for- 
got Hank O’Dough. The woman held 
fast to his left arm, the countess to his 
right. Thus they were elbowed and jos- 
tled into the lobby. 

“You have something for me?” she 
said sweetly, the diamond band on her 
hair sparkling brightly at the countess. 
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“What does she want?” asked the 
countess, body taut and leaning across 
to glare at the woman. 

“Just an interview,” Ginsberg smiled. 
“T’ll see her some other time.” 

The countess was firm. “Do you ever 
want to see her again?” She was press- 
ing Ginsberg, who could not resist the 
glamour that old George had given 
him. 

“Never again in my life,” he said, 
with an air of great weariness. 

People were jostling furiously, at- 
tempting to reach a corner where Mr. 
Greenbaum was presenting distinguish- 
ed guests with souvenir Chaldean lan- 
terns. 

“Look here,” cried the lady with the 
velvet band, “what are you trying to 
get away with?” 

The little countess edged in as Gins- 
berg strove for an answer. George was 
on the other side of the lobby autograph- 
ing lanterns for distinguished guests. 
Ginsberg suspected George of carrying 
a jest too far. “George,” he called, un- 
heard in the din. 

But the countess was equal to the oc- 
casion. “Go away from him forever,” 
she said to the newspaper woman. 

“Look here,” the woman replied an- 
grily, “‘you keep out of this!” 

The countess pressed Ginsberg to her 
side and searched him with her clear 
blue eyes. “Is she anything to you any 
more, big boy?” she asked. She was 
a pal. 

“Nothing,” said Ginsberg wearily. 
He succumbed to temptation. “That is, 
not any more.” 

“Bah,” cried the countess, and brush- 
ed the woman across the face with a 
long white glove. 

The woman slapped the countess. 

The little countess stepped forward 
and upward with a straight-left lead, 


and brought a right-cross hard to the 
woman’s jaw. Then she threw three 
short-jabs to the face as the woman who 
meant nothing more to Ginsberg went 
down for a long count. The lobby was 
in an uproar. News cameras clicked. 

Greenbaum began fixing the police, 
and apologizing to the guests, as good 
old George hastened to get through the 
crowds about the fallen woman. He 
hurried Ginsberg and the countess to 
Greenbaum’s own blue Hispano. ““Take 
her home,” he said to his friend. ““And 
beat it before they get your name. This 
is a terrible thing.” 

“You come too,” said Ginsberg, 
thinking to the last of his old friend’s 
professional reputation. 

Old George smiled his gallant smile. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “I'll have to go back 
and help Miss Adaor.” George slam- 
med the door and went back valiantly 
into the fierce play of lights upon the 
crowd in the lobby. As the motor got 
away, Ginsberg saw him supporting the 
woman, taking her from the crush of 
curious and distinguished guests. 

The countess had tied her filmy hand- 
kerchief around her abraded knuckles. 
She collapsed upon Ginsberg’s breast, 
her little torso going limp. Ginsberg 
held her and soothed her as a man does 
an angry child. 

“Ain't you sweet to fight over me,” 
he said, patting her comfortingly. 
“Why, baby, I’m just nuts.”” Soon the 
countess was as purry and as yielding as 
a kitten. She was chipper and smiling 
again. 

“Let’s put the top back and drive out 
the Santa Barbara road,” she said. ““And 
get the fresh air. Aren’t you crazy about 
Hispano-Suizas?”’ She was a sweet little 
thing. 

“I’m sorry you were so embarrassed,” 
she said an hour later. “But when I 
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string for a man, I string a hundred per 
cent.’’ Ginsberg was happy again, even 
if he had missed old George’s promise 
to give Hank O’Dough a good one in 
the eighteenth-century manner. “I’m 
glad I wasn’t drinking to-night,” 
said the sweet thing on his breast. 
“Why, there’s no telling what I'd have 
done.” 

Ginsberg returned from Santa Bar- 
bara on Monday and read the clips that 
old George had put on his desk. They 
were glowing newspaper accounts of 
Moira O’Roon’s premiére at Green- 
baum’s Chaldean. 

The countess, the newspapers con- 
cluded, had “created some little furor 
three years ago when she boxed the ban- 
tam-weight champion three rounds for 
charity in the Hollywood Music Bowl. 
The eccentric wife of a French noble- 
man, she is at present doing special as- 
signments in picture work, after a sea- 
son with the 101-Wild-West-Shows.” 
Miss Adaor, the woman attacker in the 
lobby of the Chaldean at the intermis- 


sion, was a magazine writer on the staff 


IN TUNE 


of Above the Board in Hollywood. She 
was renowned for her wit, which she 
embellished in a column she conducted 
under the pen-name of Hank O’Dough. 
Mr. George Rumsley, beau ideal of the 
films, had been the first to rush to the 
defense of the Countess Theleme. Miss 
Adaor was escorted to her palatial home 
by Nadja, Baroness Konjan, in the lim- 
ousine of Mr. Sig Greenbaum, Jr., at 
Mr. Rumsley’s suggestion. 

Ginsberg noted that Mr. Rumsley de- 
clined to comment on the motives of 
the attack, though it was apparent to 
all in the lobby that Miss Adaor had 
slapped the countess after they had pass- 
ed some words in Mr. Rumsley’s pres- 
ence. But the film star, with his tradi- 
tional modesty, declined to comment 
upon this, leaving the theatre immedi- 
ately after the picture was over. The 
Chinese servant at the Rumsley home 
in Laurel Canyon, where the famous 
star lives the life of a hermit while pre- 
paring for his next starring vehicle, re- 
fused to convey Mr. Rumsley any news- 
paper inquiries by telephone. 


In Tune 


By Davin HamMILTon 


Sue put a red hat on her head 
And gave her pearls a skilful twist. 
“T am in tune with God,” she said, 
And hung a bangle on her wrist. 


“Without a few frivolities 
He found His world was incomplete. 
So He put song-birds on the trees 
And scattered poppies through the wheat.” 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


BY THOMAS BOYD 


ILLusTRATION (FRONTISPIECE) FROM A PaintinG By E. A. Appey 


Here begins the story of one of the most colorful men who ever led American troops, done 
by the author of “Through the Wheat,” one of the first and best of the realistic books about 
the World War. Mr. Boyd writes Wayne’s story after much research and examina- 

tion of original documents. 


HE still youthful chairman of the 
T committee which, a few months 

past, had pronounced Chester 
County's boycott of British merchants 
sat at table with his family. It was a fine, 
bright morning of early summer, warm 
enough to disperse the chill from the 
thick stone walls without the aid of a 
fire. The young committee chairman, 
who was also a member of the Colonial 
Assembly, smiled with complacency, 
his bold, habitually intent gray eyes oc- 
tasionally watching the white door 
through which one of the negro house- 
Servants would presently come with a 
hearty, steaming breakfast. Early that 
Morning he had parted the curtains 
drawn darkly round his high bed and 
bad begun to dress with unusual care. 
He had smoothly shaved his rounded 
theeks and well-developed chin, had 
freshly powdered his brown hair which 
he wore combed back from temples and 
forehead, the pigtail tied with a small 
dark bow behind his neck. Wearing a 
tuffled shirt, silk stockings, coat and 
Waistcoat of wine-shade hue, he was 
Conscious of giving forth an air of ele- 
gance which would mark him distinc- 
Bvely when he arrived in Philadelphia. 
Por he had been called from his coun- 
try home to the city that was becoming 
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the continental capital. High time too, 
he thought in a rush of restless energy. 

Of the five persons at the breakfast- 
table that morning he alone was unaf- 
fectedly cheerful. His mother sat severe- 
ly erect, her gaze from beneath the 
round lace cap preoccupied, disturbed. 
For nearly six months a chair of peace- 
ful memory had stood unused against 
the wall. Now, with Anthony going to 
Philadelphia, there would be another 
empty one. Her husband, the squire, 
had died in November of the year be- 
fore. Seventy-five he had been, but al- 
ways active about the plantation and in 
the welfare of Saint David’s Church at 
Radnor until the last few weeks. She 
looked at Anthony and wondered who, 
while he was gone, would oversee the 
work in the Waynesborough fields and 
tannery and give the household a feel- 
ing of protection in these anxious times. 
Nobody, unless her son hired a man. 

If only his mother knew how soon 
Anthony would come back she would 
have been less concerned. But she didn’t 
know. Doctor Franklin had called him 
to Philadelphia to take a place on the 
Colonial Committee of Satety. That of 
itself was nothing to fret about. Doctor 
Franklin was a prudent man. John 
Dickinson was level-headed too. He was 
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a member and so was Robert Morris. 
But Anthony would never stop at a 
place on that Safety Committee. Not 
with General Washington on his way 
up to Massachusetts to fight the soldiers 
at Boston. Anthony, his mother knew, 
was too headlong and full of war to be 
content with telling others what to do. 
He’d want to have a scabbard clanking 
against his own legs. Lately, as when he 
was a boy at his uncle Gabriel’s academy 
where he turned the students into little 
rufhians pretending they were fighting 
Indians, he had taken to drilling the 
young men of Chester County, telling 
them and their fathers to hoard their 
powder too. No, she could have no rea- 
sonable hope that Anthony would be- 
have sensibly, not since blood had been 
shed in Boston. It was probably born in 
the Waynes to carry swords when there 
was a chance to use them. Old An- 
thony, her husband’s father, had been a 
captain for King William at the battle 
of the Boyne; her husband himself had 
gone off to fight the French and In- 
dians after Braddock’s defeat. She look- 
ed at Anthony, heartily eating his morn- 
ing meal, then glanced about the table. 
Recollecting the two years Isaac Wayne 
was stationed with his company of Pro- 
vincials up at Nazareth in Northampton 
County, she knew that if Anthony went 
to war it would be hard for Polly and 
the children. 

Polly’s slender figure leaned toward 
her three-year-old son Isaac, erratically 
waving a silver spoon above his break- 
fast-bowl. She was unhappy, but tried 
to hide any betrayal of that feeling, for 
Anthony of late had taken to rereading 
his dog-eared Czsar’s ““Commentaries”’ 
which he had studied in the academy at 
Philadelphia, had bought a copy of the 
campaigns of Marshal Saxe, and mean- 
while had begun lecturing her on the 
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Spartan duties of a wife and mothe 
whose country was being invaded by; 
set of British caitiffs. The times demané 
ed sacrifices, he had said; honor and |i 
erty, he made her feel, were more in 
portant to him than was Wayne 
borough, or herself, or Margaretta an 
Isaac, or all those possessions lumpe 
as one. And now he was going down; 
Philadelphia, and goodness only kne 
when he would be back. Like his mot} 
er, she doubted that he would be saty 
fied working on the Committee of Saf 
ty. But, unlike Mrs. Wayne, she woul 
have few people to turn to when he wa 
gone. For Anthony’s mother had bee 
born and had lived all of her sixty-fi 
years in Chester County, the Idding 
her own family, were still there, sh 
had her friends and her daughters; by 
Polly had come to Waynesboroug 
shorn of everything but her twenty-tw: 
year-old husband. Up to the time # 
stood beside him at the altar of Phil: 
delphia Christ Church she had live 
with her mother and brother in th 
provincial capital, her father, Barthol: 
mew Penrose, having died while s 
was still in childhood. Then she ha 
gone quickly from adolescence to be: 
bride at seventeen and a mother at twer 
ty. Now Margaretta was six and litt 
Isaac three. With two children to brim 
up and a large house to help look afte: 
Polly had seen little of Philadelphia « 
of outside gaiety since the day Anthor 
had brought her to Waynesborough i 
an enclosed but springless carriage. 
Anthony, she could think, lookin 
back from the maturity of her twent 
six years, had an impetuous and venturt 
some way that made her uneasy | 
contemplate in connection with his jou 
ney to Philadelphia. Instead of studyia 
at the academy until he had been gradi 
ated, he had packed up his books : 
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eighteen and was off to be a surveyor in 
the wilds of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland Counties. And at twenty what 
did he do but take a boatload of settlers 
up to Nova Scotia and stay there for 
more than a year before he returned to 
Philadelphia. Doctor Franklin had sent 
him—this same Doctor Franklin who 
was calling for him now to be a mem- 
ber of that Committee of Safety. And 
then when at last he had come back, 
after tramping all over Nova Scotia to 
find the best land for the company to 
buy, Doctor Franklin had turned him 
straight around, sending him off to be 
the settlers’ resident manager, and he 
would be there still or in some other 
wild place if she hadn’t married him the 
next time he returned to Philadelphia. 
And now he was going to be gone 
again, goodness only knew for how 
long. Well, she would try to be a good 
and dutiful wife! 

Anthony, with no fault to find in 
Waynesborough, was none the less glad 
to be going. The summons to sit on the 
Colonial Committee of Safety was mild- 
ly flattering. It was also useful, for by 
that means he would gain a footing in 
the central current of the country’s 
movements instead of remaining in the 
backwash of Chester County. Not that 
he had ambitions toward political of- 
fice. He hadn’t. But, like his father and 
many other of the landowning Whigs, 
he felt responsibility for the laws and 
acts of his province and was conscious 
of its relation to himself. And now the 
province and the country at large were 
in need of their men as they never had 
been before. As the proprietor of the es- 
tate of Waynesborough, as a leader of 
the Chester County Whigs, and as a 
man desirous of liberty, he would go to 
Philadelphia and there help put for- 


ward the work of defiance toward the 
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British Tories, their infernal taxes, and 
their still more infernal soldiers, which 
they had landed at Boston. 

Philadelphia, moreover, was an agree- 
able town. Its society was elegant. And 
many of the people were his friends, 
particularly the Whig families among 
whom his father had taken him during 
the old gentleman’s six years in the 
Provincial Assembly. Thomas Mifflin 
and Joe Reed had already gone from 
Philadelphia as high officers in the Con- 
tinental service and were with General 
Washington in front of Boston. Time 
he too was going; and in his absence the 
Waynesborough fields and the tannery 
would continue to support the family in 
comfort, as they had contrived to do 
ever since he could remember. At pres- 
ent the land was stocked with twenty- 
six head of cattle, the largest drove of 
sheep in Easttown township, and half a 
dozen horses. The crops were growing, 
the meadows green; with five servants 
working for him, there were frequently 
bundles of hides to be shipped abroad 
from the tannery. And though that 
phase of his business had been interrupt- 
ed by the embargo on English trade and 
by British ships capturing the cargoes 
sent to Jamaica, Waynesborough had 
always been so comfortably productive 
that the Spanish-milled dollars paid 
him by Harper and Dicks, the leather 
merchants, were not essential to a pleas- 
ant life on the farm. 

But now the eight-day clock in the 
hallway was striking a warning hour 
and Wayne’s horse was standing sad- 
dled near the door. He said good-by to 
Polly, to his mother, to little Isaac, af- 
fectionately counselled Margaretta not 
to slouch, then began his twenty-mile 
ride to Philadelphia. 

Leaving his house by the white gate 
that morning, Anthony Wayne rode 
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southeastward through a country that 
had only peaceful memories. On either 
side of the dusty road the snugly fenced- 
in fields were planted with wheat and 
oats and Indian corn; in the meadows 
slow-ambling cattle stretched their 
necks down For the green pasturage and 
small droves of sheep wandered close 
by the occasional stone houses, nibbling 
over the grass. And if he thought of the 
Paoli Tavern, which was two miles from 
his farm, it was because of the innkeep- 
er’s casks of rum and porter; if he 
thought of Valley Forge, four miles 
north of Waynesborough, it was to visu- 
alize the place as a wide hollow in a 
rugged hill beside the curving Schuyl- 
kill, where Isaac Potts had a grist-mill 
whose wheels were turned by Valley 
Creek. If he thought of the Brandy- 
wine, it was because that stream ran 
close to Naaman’s Creek, where his 
pretty and engaging cousin Sally Rob- 
inson lived. All of that country north, 
south, and east of him seemed so solidly 
and serenely peopled that nothing short 
of a satanic miracle could give it injury. 

It was late when Wayne crossed over 
the Schuylkill at the Middle Ferry, and 
later still before the hoofs of his horse 
clattered tiredly on the High Street 
pavement where it began at 8th. The 
town at night seemed almost stealthily 
quiet, all of its sober dwellers either be- 
neath their own generously sloping 
roofs or at the taverns, but in the morn- 
ing it was astir by daybreak, and at six 
o'clock, when Anthony took his chair 
in the Committee of Safety meeting, the 
streets were already lively with unusual 
movement. For the Second Continental 
Congress was still in session at the State- 
house, on Chestnut between 5th and 
6th, and committees and subcommit- 
tees, associations and societies, formed 
mainly from the same set of men, were 
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being so rapidly multiplied that the 
was scarcely time for members to atten 
them all. 

Next to Congress the Committee 
Safety was perhaps the most importa 
body in Philadelphia. It had been ¢ 
ganized to decide the moment whe 
Pennsylvanians should be called in 
active service, and when Wayne arrive 
he found John Dickinson, Doct 
Franklin, the Biddles, Robert Morn 
Samuel Morris, Jr., Thomas Wharta 
Jr., Benjamin Bartholomew, John Ca 4 mo 
walader, and fifteen others all ready pf on 
discuss the fortification of the Delawan® that ; 
For they had no intention of being shi fourt 
up like beleaguered Boston, whose po lade 
King George’s troops had closed uni carry 
the tea tax should be paid. If Brite $worc 
ships sailed up the river with their guy Go 
they would find American ships wil Wward 
guns waiting to meet them. That a Sharp 
swer of defiance to the king was ful gontir 
thered not only by Doctor Frankl Chest 
who dared to think of independen ing dr 
from the crown, but also by grav posite 
moderate John Dickinson, who wi i g 
willing for rebellion but not for revoll $word: 
tion. And in an access of fervor ti holste: 
members of the Committee of Safe)Turni: 
clamorously voted to rig a number @ §treet, 
ships for fighting, to mark positions ff gancin 
forts on the Delaware, and to encour prietor 
the manufacture of saltpetre in the pro) would 
ince by offering twenty pounds for eve delphi: 
hundredweight that should be mat Half a 
Also the counties of Pennsylvania we flothie 
called upon to furnish four thousail §carlet 
five hundred good new firelocks wif himsel; 
bayonets, and Doctor Franklin, his & memb« 
eyes gleaming in his wrinkled fae @nd Li 
went bustling out to procure the prop’) This 
model for a pike. tolor w 

The meetings were ended early ea fertain 
day. But out in the streets Anthony di knew. ' 
covered a warlike trend as great as*tinenta 
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the committee. Down High Street to 
Front, across 2d, up Chestnut and Wal- 
nut, there were the quick rattle of drums 
and the shrill chiding of fifes as sons 
of Whigs and sons of liberal-minded 
Tories marched in military company. 
There were even Quaker youths parad- 
ing soldierwise, and Wayne stopped 
now and again to watch them critically, 
almost professionally, his energies stir- 
ying for war. That pike, he thought, 
for which Doctor Franklin was to get 
a model; there was a good description 
pf one in Marshal Saxe, who suggested 
that the weapon be of hollowed pine 
fourteen feet long with an eighteen-inch 
blade, and that the men who were to 
tarry them should also have cutting- 
swords and pistols. 

Going down from the State-house to- 
ward 2d Street, where Wayne’s friend 
Sharp Delany lived, the martial display 
tontinued. At his shop on 4th and 
Chestnut, Plunkett Fleeson was supply- 
ing drums and colors. On 3d Street, op- 
jposite the Harp and Crown, Wollere 
Ming had his window full of polished 
swords with leather scabbards, pistols, 
holsters, belts, and cartouche boxes. 
Turning south from Chestnut on 2d 
Street, Wayne passed Pike’s school for 
dancing in Lodge Alley, where the pro- 
prictor was now advertising that he 
would undertake to teach young Phila- 
delphia gentlemen the art of teed 
Half a square farther Peter Stretch, the 
tlothier, was showing rolls of buff and 
Kcarlet broadcloth. And Sharp Delany 
himself, Wayne found, had been made a 
member of the Committee for the City 
and Liberties of Philadelphia. 

This heady brilliance of sound and 
tolor would soon result in war, that was 
fertain; but where it would end nobody 
knew. The petition of the Second Con- 
tinental Congress to King George had 
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been ignored. The battle of Charles- 
town had been fought, and Nicholas 
Brooks was selling colored prints of the 
engagement at his shop in Black Horse 
Alley. Soon the crown would pronounce 
the American colonies to be in a state 
of rebellion. But meanwhile Anthony 
Wayne was satisfied to vote and organ- 
ize and fight to regain the province’s 
equitable independency as a part of the 
British Empire. There would be, he 
thought likely, a short skirmish at most; 
then the English Tory government 
would be forced to abandon this latest 
taxation scheme of theirs. 

In the interim it was agreeable to 
ride the dangerous crest of rebellion. 
With Sharp Delany, who was a lawyer, 
he discussed army discipline, having 
been named one of the subcommittee 
to write the rules and regulations of 
the Pennsylvania militia. With his 
friend Richard Peters, who was secre- 
tary of the Military Association for the 
City and Liberties of Philadelphia, he 
talked of the business of providing 
crews for the boats which were being 
completed down below Dock Street; for 
that too was a job with which the Com- 
mittee of Safety had intrusted him. 
With Doctor Benjamin Rush, surgeon 
of the fleet, he drank bottles of claret 
while they meditated mellowly on the 
campaigns of Marshal Saxe. In the com- 
pany of Doctor Franklin, Robert Mor- 
ris, and others he went down the Dela- 
ware to mark sites for forts and to sink 
chevaux-de-frise in the river to protect 
the harbor. And in the evenings it was 
pleasant to stop in at the house of Doc- 
tor Bond, where he was certain of find- 
ing acquaintances who were interested 
to hear the latest word from the Com- 
mittee of Safety. 

Upon the sofa in front of Doctor 


Bond’s fireplace he often found Miss 
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Hetty Griffiths. Hetty was bright, she 
could accompany him with amusing 
talk, she cultivated a few literary allu- 
sions, and spoke of her heart as an im- 
pertinent little throbber. Together they 
lightly weighed the merits of the latest 
work of Laurence Sterne, which James 
Humphreys had issued by subscription 
from his shop at Front Street and Black 
Horse Alley. Sometimes his country 
cousin, Miss Sally Robinson, was also 
at Doctor Bond’s; and Dick Peters too 
was there, a bland young man of thirty 
with a high forehead and sharp clear 
eyes, which often glowed with adora- 
tion for Miss Sally. After the death of 
Dick’s father, the Reverend Richard 
Peters, who had saved a fortune, they 
would probably be married, Anthony 
thought likely. 

Those summer and autumn days in 
Philadelphia must have made war ap- 
pear as a providential boon to man. The 
guns were far away, the casualties small 
around Boston, yet near enough and 
large enough to remind the Committee 
of Safety that there was danger in de- 
fiance if it failed. Even many of the 
Tories and Quakers were aligned with 
the Whigs in protesting infringement 
of what they felt to be their rights, 
while everybody, for the time, seemed 
to be marching in the long pageantry of 
a unified purpose. And by October 2 
the wharf at the foot of Dock Street was 
clustered with the Hancock, the Bull 
Dog, the Washington, the Franklin, 
the Ranger, the Dickinson, the Warren, 
the Burke, the Camden, and the Experi- 
ment—ships which Anthony Wayne 
had manned and for which he and Cap- 
tain Tench Francis had provided guns. 

Wayne’s conduct, his friends had be- 
gun to observe, was spirited. It was. He 
not only kept average attendance at the 
six o’clock Committee of Safety meet- 





ings, raised crews and equipment fy 
the ships and worked as executive in th 
meme but also was raising a regiment 
in Chester County to be ready for Con 
tinental service. With Francis Johnsto 
and Persifor Fraser, young squires like 
himself, he rode about the countrysi¢ 
and appointed meetings for drilk 
Sometimes he addressed gatherings ¢ 
uncertain farmers, telling them indig 
nantly that the British were making; 
footstool of their sister colony, Massz 
chusetts; that while the tea-party had 
not been carried out by the better sor 
of Bostonians, nevertheless no self 
respecting Pennsylvanian could permit 
the New England port to be closed by 
King George. The whole difficulty, h 
said, was caused by England, who wa 
trying her last and hardest to tax Amer 
icans. And his advice to the country a 
large was the same as that offered it 
each issue of the Pennsylvania Journa 
and Weekly Advertizer: By uniting th 
colonies would stand, by dividing the 
would fall. 

But it was not his words, it was hi 
actions that marked the path he wa 
soon to follow. He had a figure tha 
men admired, a severe impatience it 
snapping out commands on a drill-field, 
a reckless light in his brazen eyes, al 
of which had begun to attract arden 
young Irishmen, Germans, Welshmen 
and Englishmen, who, from any one ¢ 
a variety of causes, were eager to cart 
a musket for Pennsylvania—or perhap 
for the United Colonies. 

For by early December the Seconi 
Continental Congress had requested tht 
Committee of Safety to raise and equi 
four battalions to join the Continent 
line under General Washington. Ric? 
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Canadian snows toward Quebec. King 
George had long since proclaimed the 
Americans to be in a state of rebellion. 
Boston was still withstanding the siege, 
and Congress was growing impatient 
for the town to be attacked and the 
British driven from the port. 

Meanwhile Anthony Wayne rode in 
and out of Philadelphia, from commit- 
tee meetings to battalion drills. On 
New Year’s day, 1776, he was back at 
Waynesborough again, but waiting for 
Francis Johnston, Persie Fraser, Thomas 
Hartley, Joseph Wood, and the rest of 
the ofiicers of the volunteer battalion to 
come on military business. And two 
days later he had returned to Philadel- 
phia, where the Committee of Safety 
had been empowered that morning by 
Congress to appoint the colonels who 
were to lead the Pennsylvania troops 
northward—either to General Wash- 
ington at Boston or to General Mont- 
gomery in Canada. 

With Doctor Franklin in the chair 
and all the members present, the nomi- 


nations were begun. For the first of the 


four battalions the names of Anthony 


i Wayne and Robert Magaw were offer- 


ed; on the ballot Wayne was given 
twenty-three votes to Magaw’s twenty. 
For the next John Shee received the ap- 
pointment. Then Arthur Saint Clair, 
who had served the king as a soldier 
and who had come from western Penn- 
sylvania, where he had once command- 
td a fort, was named for the third and 
Robert Magaw was shifted to take 
tharge of the fourth. 

And now war at last was on its 
foundabout route to Waynesborough 
and the pleasant, rolling fields of Ches- 


mn. Richter County. Yet so ardent was Anthony 
Arnoli) Wayne’s desire and so glorious did his 
ia, wefighting colonelcy appear that he was 
ugh th tarcely awake to a single consequence. 
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That he might be hanged as a rebel, 
that his family might go in want, that 
he might lose the best of his blood on 
half a dozen battle-fields were conjec- 
tures for a later day. And when his wife 
gave him a hasty note from Squire Bar- 
tholomew, who suggested that as An- 
thony was going away, perhaps never 
to return, would he please settle at once 
for the bull he had bought, Wayne won- 
dered why Polly looked so tragic. 


Toward midday of June 8, 1776, the 
open land west of Three Rivers village 
in the province of Quebec lay under 
a shifting mass of red-streaked smoke. 
Dark as a rain-cloud, it came from the 
powder of slow-rattling muskets and 
small brass cannon of some thousands 
of British regulars, their close ranks 
shielded by an earthwork thrown up 
before a low cluster of colorless houses. 
Flanking the long ridge of fresh dirt, 
half a dozen English transports rode at 
anchor on the surface of the pale Saint 
Lawrence and dumped the shells of 
their booming howitzers into the dark 
confusion. The men on deck and those 
behind the earthwork were now firing 
at a common object which moved er- 
ratically near the edge of the green for- 
est in which the clearing ended. Com- 
pared to themselves their target was 
ridiculously small—a mere platoon of 
American soldiers. But the leader of the 
few—Colonel Anthony Wayne, of 
Waynesborough—despite the negligi- 
ble size of his command, continued to 
deploy them challengingly against the 
bulk of the British army in Canada. 

By all that was sensible and normal 
Colonel Wayne and his three ragged 
squads should have stood in mortal fear 
and consternation. Not only were they 
facing an enemy of hopelessly superior 


force, the wood behind them was filled 
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with their own retreating men; they 
were soaked to the waist in mud and 
water; they were a thousand miles from 
home and soon they too would have to 
run for their lives. Moreover, it was the 
first time Colonel Wayne or his Penn- 
sylvanians had been under any kind of 

re. He should have winced as he 
fought there, should have been white 
around the lips and speechless. 

And perhaps he was. But somewhere 
inside him, beneath the superficial 
twitching of his muscles and his well- 
controlled fear, he was bubbling with 
delight. For he had a mine of energy 
which his indignation had set to blaz. 
ing, and at last he had confronted the 
enemy in the field. 

Already the day had ended miserably 
for the attacking party to which Colonel 
Wayne belonged. But this failure, 
which finished the long and futile Ca- 
nadian expedition, had been a certainty 
for months. During the winter and 
spring while Wayne attended Commit- 
tee of Safety meetings in Philadelphia 
Benedict Arnold, with dead Mont- 
gomery’s men, had kept Quebec be- 
sieged. But that had been possible only 
because the Saint Lawrence was frozen. 
When the ice thawed tall-masted ships 
with many British troops aboard would 
come sailing into the bay and control 
the river from its mouth to Montreal. 
Yet Congress had continued to direct 
men to Canada. In April General 
Wooster had been sent to supersede Ar- 
nold before Quebec. After Wooster 
came General John Thomas. And by 
May two more generals, William 
Thompson and John Sullivan, with 
Wayne’s and Saint Clair’s regiments 
among the Continental volunteers un- 
der them, were on their way northward 
from Albany to join the army on the 
Saint Lawrence. 
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Thompson had come first, bringing 


Arthur Saint Clair with him. He foun; 
the Americans at the village of Sore 
where General Thomas had taken then 
after retreating from Quebec. For ear) 
in May several British ships had lande 
soldiers at the river citadel, forcin; 
Thomas to retire. There were othe 
enemy transports on the Saint Law 
rence, but nobody at Sorel knew thei 
whereabouts or number. Thomas him 
self and many of his men were sick an‘ 
feverish with smallpox. Though A: 
nold was laying febrile siege to Mon 
treal, slight hope appeared of a succes 
ful movement anywhere in Canada. 

Thompson had brought reinfore 
ments. General Sullivan, his superior 
would soon be there with six battalion 
more. But with British transports sai 
ing the Saint Lawrence the river had th 
potential menace of a flood. Yet whe 
word was brought to Thompson th: 
less than eight hundred British regular 
had encamped several miles down 
stream at the village of Three Rivers, i 
was Arthur Saint Clair’s suggestio 
that Thompson give him about six hur 
dred men with which to make a su: 
prise attack and capture them. 

That was on the morning of Jum 
2, six days before Anthony Wayn 
stood under the lead and iron deluge « 
Three Rivers. Without verifying the r 
port General Thompson allowed Sain 
Clair to set out with the number of me 
he had asked for. But a few hours afte 
Saint Clair had gone General Sullivar 
the ranking officer, arrived. Approvin; 
Thompson's enterprise, he felt that si 
hundred men was not a safe numbe 
for the attack on Three Rivers. Ther 
should be twice that number ani 
Thompson should command them 
overtake Saint Clair, and assume charg 
of the expedition. But he was not, Sull 
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van ordered Thompson, to attack Three 
Rivers unless he was certain he could 
carry it, for if he failed, it would mean 
the break-up of the whole Canadian un- 
dertaking. 

While Sullivan sat down to wait in 
his most hopeful mood, Thompson hur- 
ried the tired battalions into bateaux 
bound down the broad river. They were 
for the most part Pennsylvania volun- 
teers under the immediate command of 
Colonel Anthony Wayne and Colonel 
William Irvine. On their heads were 
round felt hats, from their shoulders 
hung long, loose hunting-jackets, and in 
their hands were muskets which had 
been issued to them less than a month 
before. Colonel Wayne, in one of the 
wide-bottomed boats, sat with his cut- 
ting-sword between his knees and wish- 
ed his own men looked more like sol- 
diers. Their eyes were clear and many 
were of admirable brawn; he had taught 
them to shave each morning, also to 
grease and powder their hair—but those 
ungainly hunting-shirts and insufficient 
hats! The contrast between their dress 
and his own was too marked to be com- 
fortable: he wore a three-cornered hat 
with a bright cockade which one of the 
daughters of General Schuyler had 
made him, a tailored coat of blue broad- 
cloth with white facings, smooth white 
breeches, and polished leather boots. 
But at that his men were smarter than 
those of Colonel Maxwell’s Jersey bat- 
talion, and some day perhaps Congress 
would clothe them in really decent uni- 
forms. 

The boatmen poled on down the riv- 
er. Though the distance to Three Rivers 
was less than fifty miles and the bateaux 
were moving with the current, it was 
not until June 6 that Thompson over- 
took Arthur Saint Clair. They joined at 
Nicolete, where that night and the next 
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day passed while the officers talked and 
the soldiers looked to the priming of 
their muskets. Before another sun went 
down General Thompson had deter- 
mined to cross to the north bank, land 
his boats, and after a quick march halt 
at the edge of Three Rivers village and 
attack at dawn. His Canadian guides 
had assured him that his men could 
march into position for the surprise be- 
fore the lifting night disclosed them. 

They crossed the Saint Lawrence in 
the dark and landed nine miles above 
Three Rivers. Led by natives in whom 
their faith was all too fatuous, they be- 
gan their march in four columns, which 
strung out farther and farther as the 
men pushed along the narrow paths in 
the midst of great trees and thick un- 
derbrush. The trails twisted senselessly 
and interminably. After two hours they 
were still on the march through the for- 
est. The officers grew anxious. The men 
started muttering. Overhead, obscured 
by the densely gathered leaves, the dead 
black sky was fading gray. 

When the head of the leading column 
broke out from among the trees day- 
light was broad enough to show them 
the face of the Saint Lawrence. It was 
still close to their right flank, but in- 
stead of the hoped-for sight of Three 
Rivers village they saw a clutter of arm- 
ed British transports lying near the 
bank. Colonel Saint Clair, who was 
then in the lead, shouted Halt! A run- 
ner ran down the column and General 
Thompson came hurrying up. 

It was a confusing moment for Gen- 
eral Thompson. He had been ordered 
not to attack without good prospect of 
success, which now, he must have seen, 
was impossible. Yet if he turned back 
without a blow, turned back on sight of 
the enemy after having marched five 
hundred miles to Canada—it was too 
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objectionable to contemplate. He had 
one thousand four hundred and fifty 
Americans with him, and most of them 
were eager to fire a musket. That, then, 
was the answer. 

North of where General Thompson 
stood a strip of forest stretched parallel 
with the river. If he could march his 
troops into it before the transports dis- 
covered him, he could swing through 
the trees toward the right and come in 
upon Three Rivers from the rear. The 
forest looked so safe and friendly. 

General Thompson passed the order 
and the columns headed for the cover of 
the wood. Whichever battalion entered 
first, it was Colonel Wayne’s that soon 
was in the lead. For now that the time 
and place had been agreed on, he was 
eager for the actual engagement. His 
head up, his shoulders squared under 
his blue broadcloth, he stalked energeti- 
cally at the head of the two hundred 
and two Pennsylvanians who had been 
recruited from Chester County. On his 
left came Maxwell’s battalion of four 
hundred and eighty-three men from 
New Jersey, while at his right came 
Colonels Saint Clair and Irvine with the 
rest of the Pennsylvanians, each at the 
head of a column and all moving 
briskly. 

But that swift pace which would 
have brought all four columns quickly 
to the open fields in front of Three Riv- 
ers was unexpectedly changed. The men 
began to drag their legs and flounder. 
For the earth beneath the green moss 
and coarse grass made a black, watery 
swamp. The first squads went into it 
and marched more slowly. The others 
followed, irritable at the delay. A little 
farther and the columns were sinking 
to their knees. And whether they 
plunged to right or left, it was swamp- 
land they encountered. 
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Four wretched hours later the head 
of Wayne’s column floundered out, the 
men soaked to the waists and cursing. 
Three Rivers lay in sight at last, but the 
sun was high, and in front of the vil- 
lage, protected by earthworks, stood a 
large British force under General Fraser, 
while down the bluff to the right were 
seen more enemy ships. And as Wayne’s 
men jostled out of the wood and began 
to form ranks, a British column set out 
on a steady advance upon them. Simul- 
taneously the howitzers boomed from 
shipboard and a whistling went through 
the air like flying chains. 

Like most of his men, Colonel 
Wayne was for the first time in battle. 
But from the earliest breath of twisting 
smoke he must have known it was his 
native air. And in his bold, light-gray 
eyes there was an almost good-natured 
scorn for the whirring, screeching shells 
from the howitzers and for the scarlet- 
coated column marching evenly toward 
him. He turned quickly and shouted an 
order. One of his little companies shear- 
ed off from the main body and went 
forward at a lusty run, their bayonets 
slanting down. As they hurried ahead, 
the rest formed rapidly into a battalion 
front, which moved to their support. 

When Wayne’s men halted, the scar- 
let column was within close range. Both 
had held their fire, but now Wayne, 
Francis Johnston, Hartley, and the un- 
der-officers went drubbing the volun- 
teers into a battalion arc that enveloped 
the head of the British force. Then the 
firelocks made a pale ragged flash and 
crackled loudly. The British detach- 
ment paused, wheeled about in its 
tracks,and trotted back toward the main 
body. But the feeling of hot lead on 
their unprotected backs was overpower- 
ing; in a panic they broke ranks and 
ran. 
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Wayne pushed his men into column 
formation again. But as they gathered 
they were struck by a heavy fire from 
the right where the enemy, with can- 
non, muskets, and howitzers, were 
massed behind the earthwork. Wayne 
disregarded that, for his instinct was al- 
ways to attack, and he could stare de-} 
feat directly in the face without ever} 


‘knowing what he was looking at. Fur- 


thermore, Colonel Maxwell and his 
New Jersey battalion were straggling 
out of the swampy forest on his left, 
while from the right appeared the col- 
umns of Saint Clair and Irvine under 
the command of General Thompson. 
Surveying the British earthwork for a 
moment Wayne bawled: “Have at 
them!” His strapping figure led the 
way, and his men, who had been train- 
ed by him and had his enthusiasm, 
trailed after him with loaded muskets. 

Unfortunately, Wayne and his col- 
umn went alone. For on his left Colo- 
nel Maxwell (by whose side he was to 
fight again and again) had been stopped 
by a volley of musketry from the earth- 
works, and along the river-bluff to his 
right the men of General Thompson’s 
division were dodging confusedly un- 
der the lead and iron that rained from 
the village and the starboard side of the 
transports. And the centre, with both 
its flanks thus dragging, was brought 
to a standstill within rifle range of 
Three Rivers. 

Nobody spoke the word retreat, no 
voice could have commanded then. 
With Thompson’s and Maxwell’s col- 
umns mixed up in backward skirmish- 
ing, the centre simply rolled away from 
the fire. They were weary, bedraggled, 
and three times outnumbered. And 
down at the bluff more British troops 
had landed to cut off General Thomp- 
son and part of his withdrawing troops, 
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and Lieutenant-Colonel Billy Allen, 
whose father was a noted Tory, was try- 
ing to lead SainteClair’s column away 
from capture. 

With the British landing in rear of 
them, it became at once the object of the 
Americans to get clear of the post which 
they had come to attack. Already the 
enemy were rising from behind their 
breastworks, and it was apparent that 
there would be a race for the boats from 
which the Americans had disembarked 
nine miles up the river in the dark. 

Colonel Wayne’s battalion drifted 
back toward the swampy wood. Mov- 
ing in fair order, they became the point 
on which loose elements from Max- 
well’s left and Thompson’s right con- 
verged. On this account Wayne found 
his »wn force more than doubled. Even 
more were added to it as they neared the 
fringe of the forest, for the one battalion 
which Thompson had left in reserve 
now appeared, ready to take their share 
of the battle. Wayne halted and joined 
them all together for a rally. 

And here the one necessary move- 
ment of the muddled and repulsed at- 
tack was made. The whole of Thomp- 
son s expedition had gone down, and 
many of them were being beaten. Gen- 
eral Thompson himself had been sur- 
rounded and captured by British troops 
who had landed behind him; every- 
where his men were being driven. Their 
highest hope was now to leave Three 
Rivers as free men, not as prisoners. But 
even that was doubtful until Wayne 
turned. 

Fearless as a sensitive mortal in an 
uncertain world might be, Wayne 
swung the reserves, the drifters, and his 
own battalion around until they again 
faced Three Rivers and the scarlet-spot- 
ted field. His men in their round hats 
and belted hunting-shirts commenced 
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firing with their slow-working muskets, 
their bullets attracting British interest 
to themselves, relieving some of the 
stress from the harried flanks so that 
they might be enabled to withdraw. 

The enemy came on, stopped, came 
doggedly on again. Wayne watched 
them impatiently. But on his left Max- 
well’s men were safely sinking back 
into the wood, and on his right the bulk 
of General Thompson’s division, led by 
Billy Allen, had pushed through the 
cordon of British from the ships and 
were racing up the river. And as for 
the men who were fighting the delay- 
ing action, Colonel Wayne was detach- 
ing squad after squad of them, send- 
ing them through the security of the 
swampy wood while he stood in the 
way of their pursuit. 

If Wayne thought of himself as he 
stood there before the oncoming Brit- 
ish, it was not in terms of danger and 
defeat but of ambition well fulfilled. 
Completely the man of action, the spirit 
of war had captured him in early youth. 
With a vigor and endurance that fitted 
him for combat, he had a fine, healthy 
scorn for the British soldiers. He was 
transparently vain and as clearly hon- 
est; and though General Fraser had not 
been driven to defeat, Wayne felt it was 
good work to have at them with the 
bayonet and the cutting-sword, and to 
be last to leave the field when their 
jackets were too many and too bright 
beneath the drifting film of smoke. It 
was not until his force was down to 
twenty privates and six officers, to 
whom the enemy were close enough to 
fire their muskets effectively, it was not 
till then that he ran for the safety of the 
wood in which the others had disap- 
peared. 

Ahead Americans 
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strung out for more than a mile through 
the marshy forest. There was a rusty 
stain on his white breeches, for he had 
been struck in the right leg by a mus- 
ket-ball, but he stalked swiftly as the 
ground would permit, hurrying the be- 
draggled troops along. For the British 
had followed into the wood, and though 
they were not to continue far by land, 
the fact that they were coming behind 
him sharpened the anxiety with which 
the men pushed toward their distant 
boats. The Saint Lawrence was yet to 
be crossed before they would be free of 
danger. 

Through the swamp, over fields and 
into forests again, the straggling ex- 
pedition hurried over the nine miles 
which lay between Three Rivers and 
the landing where their bateaux had 
been left under heavy guard. But the 
boats were not there. When Wayne ar- 
rived, the disordered men were gather- 
ing where their craft had been, peering 
up and down the river or looking dull- 
eyed at one another as they faced a 
night on a cheerless bank and muttered 
over the surprise into which they had 
walked that morning. General Thomp- 
son, it soon was known, had been sur- 
rounded and was a British prisoner. So 
was Colonel William Irvine. About two 
hundred men were missing from the 
columns that had advanced on the right. 
And nearly fifty men of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had been left dead _be- 
tween the swamp and the village. And 
Arthur Saint Clair, the old soldier who 
had fought for the king, was missing. 
A snag in his foot, somebody said. The 
men stirred moodily and wished they 
were back home. 

But Colonel Wayne came up with 
challenging briskness. And the men be- 
gan to form into ranks. With the boats 
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gone the only way of rejoining General 
Sullivan at Sorel was by marching the 
forty-odd-mile distance and then shout- 
ing across the water until bateaux from 
the Continental camp were sent after 
them. Meanwhile some of the British 
transports would probably be sailing up 
toward Montreal. Weary, confused, 
some of the men wounded, they march- 
ed westward through the late afternoon. 

Three days later Wayne brought his 
eleven hundred men to the ground of 
the north bank opposite Sorel. A signal 
was hallooed across the water, was 
caught by the camp-guard patrolling 
the low, gray village. The bateaux were 
there, having been taken from the 
neighborhood of Three Rivers to save 
them from being captured by a British 
transport. Now they were sent across 
the river, and the weary, famished men 
embarked. 

When Wayne’s first boatload was 
ferried over to Sorel, General Sullivan 
sat in his tent. He had a letter half writ- 
ten on the table before him and was 
waiting for some definite word from 
Three Rivers before finishing it. Ad- 
dressed to General Washington and be- 
gun at one o'clock on June 8, Sulli- 
van had intended it to bear happy news 
to the distant commander-in-chief. The 
lines were before him that General 
Thompson had “‘made his attack at day- 
light, for at that time a very heavy can- 
nonading began, which lasted with 
some intervals to twelve o'clock. It is 
now near one P. M.; the firing has 
ceased, except some irregular firing 
with cannon, at a considerable distance 
of time one from the other. At eight 
o'clock a very heavy firing of small- 
arms was heard even here, at a distance 
of forty-five miles. I am almost certain 
that victory has declared in our favor, 





as the irregular firing of the cannon for 
such a length of time after the small- 
arms ceased, shows that our men are in 
possession of the ground.” 

Though almost certain of his deduc- 
tions, General Sullivan had held the let- 
ter open until he could send a verified 
message. With Thompson successful at 
Three Rivers, he thought, he himself 
would move with the whole army, clear- 
ing the British ships from the Saint 
Lawrence and marching on to the cap- 
ture of Quebec. He had hoped to be 
given command of the American forces 
in Canada and to carry on a long cam- 
paign in which he would make up for 
the half-failures of the expedition 
which had been in that country under 
Benedict Arnold since December. 

But Wayne’s first hungry boatload to 
be taken across the river to Sorel 
brought the mortifying reverse of all 
that General Sullivan had hoped for 
and expected. Not only had the attack 
been a failure, not only were General 
Thompson and Colonel Irvine under 
British guard, but worst of all was the 
intelligence that he would have to count 
the enemy along the Saint Lawrence in 
thousands where he had counted them 
in hundreds. To go on with the letter 

was painfully humiliating, but at last 
he bowed his head and lifted his quill 
pen. That “little tincture of vanity” 
which General Washington had espied 
in him had turned to gall. 

Now it was clear that Canada would 
have to be evacuated, that the long jour- 
ney of the Pennsylvanians to New York, 
then to Albany, and then up shallow 
rivers to the Saint Lawrence had been 
of no account. Of the two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three men, sick and 
well, officers, non-coms., and privates 
under Sullivan, nearly all were disheart- 
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ened. On their way northward they had 
been hilarious, had gambled at nights 
in their billets, had got good-naturedly 
drunk, and had often fought among 
themselves. But since then they had seen 
something of war and they were not 
eager to face it again. 

Wayne had returned with the men to 
Sorel on June 11. For three days they 
lay resting. And during each of those 
days one or more British transports sail- 
ed up the Saint Lawrence on the way to 
Montreal. On board or marching along 
the north bank beside the boats was the 
majority of the thirteen thousand Brit- 
ish regulars which England had sent to 
Canada. Commanded by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne, 
and a host of lesser general officers, it 
was a dispiriting sight to the crippled 
Americans. Arnold, they knew, would 
have to hurry from Montreal and Gen- 
eral Sullivan would have to order the 
retreat at once. 

Sullivan broke camp and headed his 
leading columns southward toward 
Lake Champlain. Already Lieutenant- 
General John Burgoyne had landed and 
was following him. With a torch in rear 
to fire the stores and bridges, Sullivan 
moved down to Chamblee, where John 
Thomas had been taken to die of the 
smallpox. His soldiers straggled out into 
an each-man-for-himself mob. At every 
house or cabin along the way menslump- 
ed away from the slowly moving col- 
umn and went inside, where they sat in 
a coma of bewildered rest. When Sulli- 
van made ready to move from Cham- 
blee to Saint Johns, his disorganized 
lines extended behind him for several 
miles. 

A slow, dripping rain began the day 
Sullivan marched from Chamblee. Be- 
fore he left he had news of Arnold, 
whose aide rode hurriedly into the town, 
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explaining that his chief’s retreat was 
being cut off by a British detachment 
and that he wanted a few hundred addi- 
tional men with which to fight his way 
clear. The aide was Captain James Wil- 
kinson, a youth who spoke with giddy, 
rhetorical warmth. Sullivan gave him 
an order on the rear-guard for five hun- 
dred men to be supplied by Baron de 
Woedtke. 

Wilkinson turned northward along 
the beaten road. He passed shambling 
groups of men who walked with no of- 
ficer to direct them, knots of officers 
who had no men under them. Baron de 
Woedtke, who was probably drunk in 
some cabin, was not to be found. But 
with his order from General Sullivan, 
Wilkinson went on. 

Some distance through the forest 
north of Chamblee, Wilkinson met an 
officer who seemed more alert than 
most of those he had passed. It was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Billy Allen, second in 
command of Saint Clair’s regiment. 
They stopped, and Wilkinson told him 
of Arnold’s predicament and of the 
need for five hundred men. 

Billy Allen shook his head. There 
was not half that number to be seen on 
the road. He didn’t believe, he answer- 
ed, that a detachment could be made. 
But even if that many could be formed 
out of the broken ranks, they would be 
of little help, for the army, he explain- 
ed, had become conquered by its fears. 
And yet— Allen was silent a moment. 
Then he said: “Colonel Wayne is in the 
rear, and if any one can do it, he is the 
man.” 

Wilkinson rode on, asking for Colo- 
nel Wayne, whom he found a mile or so 
nearer the end of the straggling Ameri- 
can column. In a uniform of blue and 
white, with a ruffled stock and a cocked 
felt hat, the colonel was stalking along 
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the muddy road as if he owned it and 
dared any one to deny the fact. 

A flighty youth of not yet twenty, 
but old enough to be recklessly ambi- 
tious, Wilkinson, if he spoke as usual, 
made Colonel Wayne a high-pitched, 
almost hysterical address and then 
smugly waited for the answer. General 
Arnold was at Longueil and would soon 
be surrounded. It was terrible. Men 
must be sent. The fate of the country, 
the honor of America, Captain Wilkin- 
son’s personal honor, all depended on it. 

Wayne took the order. He talked 
with Wilkinson. So Arnold was in a 
scrape and needed five hundred men? 
And General Sullivan had sent Wilkin- 
son to De Woedtke after them? Arnold, 
it seemed certain from what he had 
heard of him, would fight and make 
good use of the detachment against the 
British redcoats. Therefore he should 
have them. That Burgoyne was moving 
up from the rear, that the American 
army was leaving Canada perhaps never 
to return, and that the troops were de- 
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moralized was true; but that was of sec- 
ondary interest to Colonel Wayne. The 
British had not yet put down the rebel- 
lion; he doubted that they would be 
able ever so to do. Meanwhile Arnold 
needed help, and so long as there were 
five hundred stragglers on the road 
Wayne would see that he got it. 

Walking with Wilkinson until they 
came to a wooden bridge across a 
stream, Wayne stopped. From there 
Wilkinson watched him halt the dis- 
heartened soldiers. It was a simple mat- 
ter, and in less than an hour the de- 
tachment was completely formed and 
sloshing over the muddy road westward 
toward Longueil. 

But Wayne’s next encounter with the 
British was not to be so near as the vil- 
lage of Longueil, for Arnold had march- 
ed out of danger and was on his way 
to join General Sullivan. And Wayne, 
following down toward Lake Cham- 
plain, had glimpsed the army of Sir 
Guy Carleton and Burgoyne for the last 
time. 


[Other articles about Mad Anthony Wayne will follow.] 


A Fragment 


By SHaeMas O’SHEEL 


THERE came a dawn to white Abydos’ towers 

When Hero, tearless, all her tears being shed, 

Knew suddenly the end of those hushed hours 

When her strong laughing boy, with wave-drenched head, 
Would shake the sea from him, and make the cliff their bed. 
Her heart stood still, clutched by the empty years; 

But then this thought came flooding like a tide, 

Though love is over, yet love was! The spears 


Of grief were broken on her remembering pride. 
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Lady Vagabonds 


BY CLIFF MAXWELL 


The women of the road as seen by the author whose stories of hoboing, “Red” 
and “Slim,” in the two preceding numbers have lent a new flavor to the litera- 
ture of the world’s gypsies. 


URING the twenty-five or more 
D years I have been gypsying 
over and around the world, I 
have heard, time after time, from other 
hoboes, tales of this or that “lady hobo.” 
Ladies who followed the same life and 
routine that any hobo follows—riding 
rods, tops, blinds, empties, or the steps 
of the vestibules. 

Many and many are the times I have 
been regaled by tales of the exploits of 
these lady hoboes who, according to the 
numerous narrators of the tales, had no 
aim or objective in life other than being 
a hobo. 

There was the tale of “Boston Betty.” 
She, according to my raconteurs, found 
it exceedingly difficult to ride over one 
certain stretch of road. The poor girl 
simply could not get aboard the train in 
any of the various little crannies known 
to hoboes that a shack (brakeman) did- 
n’t come along and tell Betty in coarse, 
raucous voice to “‘hit th’ grit.” 

In despair, Betty sauntered up toward 
the head-end of the train and a short dis- 
tance up the track ahead of the locomo- 
tive. She thought she might be able to 
swing underneath on the long rods that 
strengthen passenger and freight cars, 
which in hobo parlance are known as 
“gunnels.” This is a favorite trick of the 
old-time tramp royal. Once underneath 
on the rods, a hobo could feel reasona- 
bly sure of at least making the next sta- 
tion without being ditched. 


When the train started up, she saw it 
was too closely guarded by the train- 
crew for her to ride any of the places 
usually ridden by the fraternity; then 
her eye rested upon the wooden cross- 
piece under the locomotive’s pilot, or, 
as it is more familiarly known, “cow- 
catcher.” 

“She beat it down th’ track as fast as 
she could,” said my jungle raconteur, 
“so that by th’ time th’ pilot was abreast 
of her th’ train would be going too fast 
for th’ shack to bother stopping th’ train 
to put her off. 

**As the cow-catcher came even with 
her, she swung onto it and crawled 
right down onto that wooden crosspiece 
that rides about six inches above the 
rails. 

“She made it to th’ next station O. K.., 
but th’ dam’ engine hit a cow before it 
got there, an’ you should have seen 
Betty when she crawled off!’ concluded 
my story-telling host, with a what-do- 
you-think-of-that expression on his un- 
shaven mug. 

“Tough on the cow,” was my usual 
comment. I can’t see why it was a bit 
more necessary for Betty to forsake the 
comparative security of the cow-catch- 
er’s top and go under it, than it was for 
that darned locomotive to wait all those 
years, until Betty climbed underneath its 
pilot, to sneak up on a cow and strew it 
all over the landscape and Betty. 

That’s one exploit you hear. There 
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are others just as dreary and impossible, 
like the one of another lady hobo who 
was hard pressed to board the Black 
Diamond Express. This lady’s moniker 
slips my memory for the moment, but 
it seems she, after numerous repulses 
and blackguardly language from the 
railroad’s hired hands, decided she 
would make the next station in spite of 
them, or die in the attempt. 

This lady hobo climbed into the 
water-tank and “made it right through 
—but she crawled out looking like a 
drowned rat,” says my story-teller, over- 
looking the fact that his heroine would 
not only have “looked like a drowned 
rat” but would have felt exactly the 
same as a rat thoroughly drowned if she 
really had ridden in that water-tank— 
even if it had been but half full. The 
swaying of the tender would have 
caused the water to wash over its pas- 
senger so often and so deeply that she 
would have been a “drowned rat”’ be- 
fore the train had gone five miles. 

These, and other tales like them, have 
been foisted off onto me for a good 
many hobo moons. 

But, despite all these yarns that have 
grown into tradition and legend on the 
road, I have yet to meet one of these 
lady hoboes. 

This does not mean, however, that I 
have never met up with women beating 
their ways on trains. I have. But they 
were not hoboes. They were girls who 
wished to visit a certain city and, not 
having the money to make it possible 
for them to ride the cushions, did the 
next best thing. 

None of them were on the road for 
the same reason I was on it: adventure, 
travel, or incurable wanderlust. 

There may be lady hoboes, but I have 
never known or met or even seen one. 
But there are lady vagabonds—legions! 





The difference, as I have been taught 
to define the two terms, is this: a hobo 
is an individual who will work—despite 
all you may hear to the contrary—but 
he will not take steady employment. 
His wanderlust will not permit of it. 

He is an individual who, rather than 
remain in one place and take steady em- 
ployment to earn the money that may 
or may not make it possible for him to 
travel in comfort, will deliberately be- 
come a social and municipal outcast and 
legitimate prey for the police to beat, 
pinch, and frame for any crime they are 
too stupid to solve. 

He deliberately chooses a life of hard- 
ship, privation, poverty, and ostracism; 
because, without the money to pay his 
way, he must beat it, and beating his 
way on the railroads he becomes in the 
eyes of the law a minor criminal and is 
treated as such by municipal authorities 
and citizens alike. In short, his life as a 
hobo is everything that a life shouldn’t 
be. This, in itself, is argument enough 
against any woman ever becoming a 
chronic hobo. 

A vagabond is an individual who 
takes life even less seriously than a hobo; 
one who, if he (and always she) can 
possibly avoid it, will never perform 
manual labor, living by his (or her) 
wits rather than by work. Some may 
have certain principles, morals, and 
scruples, some may not—none of them 
will work hard. That is a vagabond as 
I define the term—and these ladies I 
write of were vagabonds. 


Creole Helen supplied no small part 
to the colorful night life in New Orleans 
cabarets some years ago. | Her name is 
fiction, her story is fact.| She was at 
heart a gypsy, a vagabond. 

She was vivacious, alluring. She 
reeked with that intangible something 
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which unimaginableand unoriginal peo- 
ple style “‘it”—and she knew it. She 
capitalized it. 

She could have married into almost 
any well-to-do family in the Crescent 
City, had she cared to do so. But she 
was a gypsy. 

Helen tired of the exaggerated ges- 
tures which pass current for chivalry in 
New Orleans. She sickened of the same 
faces, the same things, and the same 
nightly garishness of familiar cafés and 
cabarets. 

Now, New Orleans cafés and caba- 
rets nightly house skippers who sail 
ships over the seven seas. Blue-water 
skippers are noted for their appreciative- 
ness of feminine pulchritude; therefore, 
Helen’s method of leaving the bright 
lights of New Orleans was simple. San 
Francisco was her next port of call. 

Frisco’s old Barbary Coast could— 
and did—supply excitement enough for 
even Helen, and she queened it over 
sailors, soldiers, civilians, bartenders, 
and pimps with equal impartiality for 
some months—then the call of the wan- 
derlust again. 

Maybe it was the shrill, piercing 
scream of a locomotive’s whistle that 
wailed and echoed over the drowsing 
city, or, more likely, the deep, throaty 
blast of a steamer’s bull-voiced siren bel- 
lowing a reluctant farewell to the city of 
romance. In any event, and in the same 
manner as before, Helen departed. 

Helen, like any true vagabond, re- 
mained aboard this second ship until 
she arrived at a port which struck her 
fancy—in this instance Calcutta. By the 
simple expedient of walking down the 
gangway, without even a good-by to her 
erstwhile lover, Helen became a resi- 
dent of this city of the Orient. 

In one of the cafés which Helen fre- 





quented, there came nightly a Eurasian. 
Like many half-castes, he had the vices 
of both races and the virtues of neither 
—but he appealed strangely to Helen. 

It was comparatively easy for him to 
convince Helen there was money to be 
made smuggling dope from India into 
Burmah. Like a great many Occiden- 
tals, Helen had always supposed dope 
was so commonly used in the East that 
the smuggling of it was unnecessary. 
Such, however, is not the case. It is a 
contraband. 

Anyway, the half-caste persuaded 
Helen of the money to be made and the 
adventures to be had in such an occupa- 
tion—and it was he who suggested that 
her hair, which was so long and lus- 
trous, would be just the place to secrete 
dope going over to Rangoon, and cut 
and uncut rubies when she returned 
from Rangoon to Calcutta. 

Helen and her partner did well at 
this for quite a period, and Bombay and 
Ceylon gem merchants were making as 
good a thing out of it as were Helen and 
the half-caste, until he, desiring to doub- 
le the income, introduced another man 
and another woman into the firm. 

Then came the “eternal triangle,” 
and the new lady partner—to get even 
—turned informer to a worried customs 
official, with the result that Helen and 
the two men were “knocked off.” 

The two men were each given a two- 
year “jolt,” which they served. Helen, 
as I understand it, because she was an 
American citizen, was given a suspend- 
ed sentence, or its equivalent in the East, 
and so avoided prison. I have previous- 
ly mentioned that Helen was distract- 
ingly lovely. She also knew men. This 
may have had something to do with her 
suspended sentence. 

In 1921 I dropped off a tramp steam- 
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er in Kobe and, in due time, arrived in 
Shanghai. Almost the first person I met, 
walking down Jinkee Road, was Helen. 

She was older and a light of hardness 
fitfully glowed in her eyes as she talked. 
It made me think of a firefly on a sum- 
mer night in the Mississippi Valley. She 
was still lovely, but there were little 
crows -feet beginning to make their tell- 
tale tracks about the corners of her eyes, 
and she did not have that same irresisti- 
ble verve of youth she once had. 

We were glad to see each other. It 
was when she spoke that I caught the 
subtle difference between the woman 
who stood before me in the pitiless blaze 
of a China sun and the alert, vivacious, 
don’t-care-a-damn girl I knew in the 
long ago. 

There was a note of comfortable 
tiredness in her voice; a sort of what-I- 
did-yesterday-I’m-not-doing-to-day tone. 

“How’s things?” I asked. “Still play- 
ing the cafés?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “But I’m a legiti- 
mate entertainer now. I’m married and 
expect to stay off the gypsy trail for 
keeps as soon as Bob and | can make a 
big enough stake for us to open a little 
joint of our own.” Then she continued: 
“Would you believe it, I expect to have 
a child before the year has passed ?”’ 

After a few moments’ further conver- 
sation I went on my way to the newspa- 
per offices, where I eventually succeed- 
ed in hooking a reportorial job, and she 
moved on, either to their little apart- 
ment out Jessfield Road way, or to 
Maxim’s café, where she and Bob work- 
ed nights. 

A year later she and Bob had made 
their stake and had opened their café. 
They made it through a gun-running 
deal in which they took no part and 
which was made possible only because 





of the greed of the fellow who supplied, 
under protest, their stake. [That story, 
which I have called “Red,” I told in the 
January ScriBNer’s. | 

This, on a thumb-nail, is the story of 
one lady vagabond—but she, emphati- 
cally, was not a hobo. 

There are plenty of other lady vaga- 
bonds I could write about, but what’s 
the use? Except for minor variations, 
they would read about the same. 

For instance, I could tell of a certain 
lady vagabond I once met in Chicago, 
and later, years later, saw again in a 
little hovel on Malay Street in Singa- 
pore. She had not the stamina—or, 
maybe, the incentive—Helen had had. 
This girl gravitated, too. She gravitated 
far below the point to which Helen de- 
scended, eventually to ascend again. 

This girl, like Helen, trafficked in 
drugs—but she became her own best 
patron. Such a good patron, in fact, that 
she finally was the only one. When I 
saw her last she had degenerated into a 
vacant-eyed, gross, pallid-faced derelict 
whose mind was even more unsteady 
than her underpinning, which was very 
unsteady. What eventually happened to 
her, I don’t know. No doubt she was 
dumped, by the natives with whom she 
lived, into some unmarked, shallow 
grave and forgotten—which, after all, 
was as she would have had it. 

I could tell other stories of lady vaga- 
bonds who, instead of doing as these 
two did—going into the soft climate of 
the tropics—took the opposite direc- 
tion and sallied into the wastes of the 
frozen North—Juneau, Cordova, Ket- 
chikan, Seldovia, Nome, and other 
Alaskan cities—before they were the 
cities they are to-day; before modern 
houses had replaced the barnlike struc- 
tures of logs where crowds foregathered 

















nightly to hold high bacchanalian revel. 

Some of these feminine vagabonds, 
like Helen, won back to a more satis- 
factory mode of existence; others, like 
the girl I last saw in Singapore, seeped 
down into the lowest depths of humani- 
ty’s cesspool, eventually to slip through 

a little hole in the “strainer” into that 
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black oblivion which we all will know 
some day. None of them were hoboes 
—all of them were vagabonds. 

Any woman can be a vagabond; few, 
if any, will willingly become a hobo. 
Show me a “lady hobo” and I'll show 
you an angular-bodied, flint-eyed, mas- 
culine-minded travesty upon her sex. 


Presenting the Coati 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


The habits and affections of a little-known animal whose acquaintance was made on an 
island in the Canal Zone by the zoological explorer and curator of ornithology of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Nasua narica of science, “‘pisote,” 

“gato solo,” “anda solo,” and 
doubtless many other names, of the 
tropical American countries in which 
he lives. His nearest relative is the rac- 
coon, which he resembles in size, ap- 
pearance, general habits, and disposi- 
tion. The coati has a longer tail and a 
longer nose than the raccoon, and both 
these members function in ways well 
designed to express the character of 
their owner. The tail is usually carried 
jauntily erect or pointed slightly for- 
ward, with a reverse curve near the tip 
which makes it suggestive of an elon- 
gated interrogation-mark, indicative, 
perhaps, of the coati’s inquiring nature. 
When in doubt as to your next move 
coati swings his tail sinuously from side 
to side, with, if one can imagine it, a 
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kind of quizzical motion matched by 
the twinkle in his eyes, for coati is not 
only a most responsive creature but be- 
yond question has a keen sense of hu- 
mor. 

Coati’s long, almost prehensile nose 
houses a highly developed olfactory ap- 
paratus which evidently brings him 
more information than do his eyes. In- 
deed, I have seen him with closed eyes 
and curling nose sniffing this side and 
that in an effort to locate the source of a 
scent. 

With these few words by way of 
preparation, I invite you to meet coati 
on Barro Colorado Island, in the Canal 
Zone, a part of his haunts admirably 
adapted to the wholly different needs of 
both man and beast. Here, when the 
Gatun dam was closed and the rising 
waters spread through the valleys and 
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made islands of the higher ground, 
coati found refuge. And when the 
United States Government reserved the 
largest of these islands as a laboratory 
for the study of tropical life under the 
charge of the Institute for Research in 
Tropical America, coati was assured of 
a home in perpetuity. 


When walking along the trails on 
Barro Colorado, if I hear a diffused 
rustling, with now and then a ripping, 
tearing sound, I know that a band of 
coatis is foraging through the under- 
growth. If these noises decrease, I fol- 
low them cautiously; if they increase, I 
remain motionless. If the foragers do 
not get my scent, I am likely to see them 
whether I go to them or they come to 
me. They are not extremely shy ani- 
mals and seem to rely largely on their 
sense of smell to warn them of the pres- 
ence of danger. Both eyes and ears func- 
tion keenly, but the hunters are so in- 
tent on the chase that, unless I am be- 
trayed by the wind, I may approach 
them closely. 

The noises made by their varied ac- 
tivities now become louder and more 
definite. If the leaves be dry there is 
sound of many footsteps, of scratching 
here and there, of the pulling of bark 
from old stumps, or the tearing apart 
of decayed logs in a search for grubs. 
There is a sniffling, snuffling, and 
grunting with occasionally a sharp note 
of protest, when ownership of a bit of 
food is in dispute. No attempt is made 
to move quietly; a troop of hogs might 
be rooting through the forest. 

These bands are composed of fe- 
males and their young, and may con- 
tain from fifteen to forty individuals, 
or approximately three to eight fami- 
lies. The young are born from April to 
August and remain with their ‘mother 
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at least until the following spring. The 
adult males are usually found alone. 

On one such occasion six half-grown 
young—doubtless a family—passed 
within twenty feet of me. They were 
nosing along, “trying the air,” first one 
side then the other, prying here and 
there, or stopping to dig, insert their 
long noses, and sniff. Suddenly there 
was a wild scurry followed by absolute 
silence. Two of the six young failed to 
get away. Probably they were too fright- 
ened to know where to go, so they 
“froze” in their tracks. For nearly a min- 
ute they remained motionless, crouch- 
ing low and obviously unaware of my 
presence. Then they crawled slowly and 
cautiously after the others. Evidently 
some one of the band of twenty-five or 
thirty animals had caught my scent and 
given the alarm. It was unheard by me, 
but loud enough for the youngsters near 
me, and the promptness with which 
they responded gave evidence of the 
strictness of their training. There was 
no stopping to ask questions, no 
“whys” or “just one mores’’—they 
obeyed. Within ten minutes, doubtless 
having passed more to windward, the 
band was on its devastating way again. 

Not infrequently our meeting is mu- 
tually surprising. The probability of en- 
countering a puma, or even jaguar, on 
Barro Colorado makes one rather sen- 
sitive to suggestive sounds, and at a 
sudden woof-woof and quick rush of 
feet one “freezes,” much as do the 
young coatis. Meanwhile, the coatis, be- 
ing more active, have sprung up trees 
and you see them here and there, cling- 
ing to the bark six to ten feet from the 
ground, looking at you intently, and 
uttering low, grunting notes. 

At once you are impressed with their 
personality. These are not unresponsive 
squirrels, cats, or opossums, but intel- 
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ligent, perceptive creatures thoroughly 
aware of your presence. As a matter of 
course, I always address, under these 
circumstances, the coati nearest to me 
and, reacting to its expression, I adopt a 
sort of hail-fellow-well-met attitude, 
saying something like: “Now see here, 
old chap, I’m not in the least danger- 
ous and there’s no reason in the world 
why you and I shouldn’t be good 
friends.” I have no doubt that if I could 
convey this sentiment in a way which 
was understood the coati would take 
me at my word. But both as species 
and individual I am a stranger who has 
still to win his confidence. He is very 
much at a disadvantage as regards size 
and there appears to be no real reason 
why he should run any risks. Neverthe- 
less, he shows an evident desire for clos- 
er acquaintance. I like to think that my 
attitude and voice disarm suspicion, but 
it is doubtless curiosity that prompts 
him to descend a step or two. His long 
tail curves and undulates with silent 
eloquence, and he tosses his head with 
a graceful, coquettish, coltlike move- 
ment as he seems to reply: “What you 
say sounds most interesting, but this 
whole situation seems pretty queer to 
me. It may be all right, but I don’t see 
anything in it for me, and if you don’t 
mind I think I'll play safe.” So down 
he jumps and scampers off through the 
forest. 

This habit of bounding up a tree 
when surprised is an interesting one. 
Primarily the coati is terrestrial, and in 
escaping an enemy it keeps to the 
ground, but its first impulse when 
frightened is to take to a tree. Man also 
is terrestrial, but there are times when 
he too evinces a desire to revert to an 
arboreal habit. I recall a morning on 
Barro Colorado when, finding myself 
in close contact with a band of eighteen 


peccaries, my one desire was for a low- 
limbed tree. 

One can readily understand, there- 
fore, why a coati, unaware whence he 
is threatened, but having learned by 
experience that he will probably be at- 
tacked from the ground, springs up a 
tree as instinctively as, in the day of 
long skirts, a woman leaped chairward 
at the cry of “mouse!” 

Here, for the moment, he has ac- 
quired a safe point of vantage from 
which he may survey his surroundings. 
Then, having located the source of 
alarm, his next move is governed in- 
telligently. If forced to, he may ascend 
his tree of refuge, but usually he leaps 
to the ground and makes off through 
the undergrowth. 

“Safety first,” however, is not always 
the motto of the female coati, and when 
encountered with young not old enough 
to look out for themselves she may take 
the aggressive. In August, 1926, Frank 
Drayton, then resident custodian on 
Barro Colorado, met six or seven fe- 
male coatis hunting with their young 
families. He stood motionless and one 
mother with her young came to within 
four or five feet before discovering him. 
The young at once took to the nearest 
trees, where they whined with fear, but 
the mother sprang boldly at Drayton 
and would have landed at his waist if 
he had not parried her attack with his 
cane. He then backed off and coati 
called her young to her and hurried 
away with them through the forest. 

Although coatis prefer the ground, 
they can climb with almost the agility 
of a monkey. Omnivorous feeders, 
they seem as fond of fruits as of grubs, 
and when some favorite fare is ripe 
(notably the large, thinly coated seed 
of the “almendro”) they haunt the 
tree bearing it. Fallen fruit may be left 
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for peccaries and agoutis, but coatis 
want the best there is and are willing 
to go for it. Apparently nothing is be- 
yond their reach, and they go to the 
tree-tops and ends of lateral branches 
that bend beneath their weight. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the long tail, unlike 
that of American monkeys, is not pre- 
hensile. When climbing it serves mere- 
ly as a balancing-pole, and is swung 
from side to side without ever grasping 
a limb. Place this restriction on a mon- 
key, whose tail at times takes the place 
of all four feet, and the coati, thanks 
to the length and strength of his claws, 
would doubtless prove to be the better 
climber. When discovered in a tree, 
even if they be a hundred feet or more 
above the ground, coatis at once start 
downward, and, if in numbers, their 
rapid descent creates the impression of 
a cascade of animals. They pour down 
the branches and trunks so intent on 
reaching the ground that often they 
pass within a few yards of the innocent 
cause of the commotion. On one oc- 
casion of this kind, a single observer 
standing beneath a fruit-tree growing 
eighty yards from our laboratory count- 
ed thirty-five coatis pass him. An un- 
known number escaped by other routes 
and this band probably contained not 
less than fifty individuals. This was in 
February. All were full grown, and one 
has only to imagine half a hundred rac- 
coons going at top speed through the 
trees to realize that here was a scene 
of considerable animation! 

The adult male coati evidently leads a 
lonely life. Banished by his family, he 
seems to have a standing engagement to 
fight with others of his sex whenever his 
paths or purposes cross theirs. The pa- 
payas, plantains, and bananas growing 
about our laboratory attract numbers 
of these solitary animals. Their contin- 





ued presence gives us an opportunity to 
promote an acquaintance denied us by 
the animals we chance to meet in the 
forest. Furthermore, our plea for more 
intimate relations is accompanied by 
the offer of food. 

Their response differs with the dis- 
position of the animal, and ranges from 
complete lack of confidence in our mo- 
tives to absolute conquest. There was, 
for example, one individual whom we 
never knew even well enough to name, 
who accepted our bounty but refused 
us his friendship. Finding a bunch of 
growing bananas approaching maturity, 
he took possession of the plant bearing 
them, mounted to a comfortable look- 
out above the fruit, and declared his 
ownership. If another coati approached, 
he warned him off with sharp, birdlike 
notes, and so effectively did he proclaim 
his nine points that they were accepted 
as law. When hunger prompted he de- 
scended to his storehouse and leisurely 
supplied his wants. Then he returned 
to his perch to doze. But never was he 
too sound asleep to be aware of the ap- 
pearance of a possible rival to his claim, 
and he always took the initiative by 
asserting his rights before they were 
challenged. This state of affairs lasted 
for nearly three days, when, the bana- 
nas having been consumed, he descend- 
ed to earth and the level of the average 
coati. 

Of a very different temperament was 
an individual whom in due time we 
named Peter. To Drayton belongs the 
credit of winning Peter’s friendship. In 
him are strongly developed that pa- 
tience, gentleness, and sympathy with 
animal life which are required to in- 
duce a wild creature to overcome its 
innate suspicions, abandon the wari- 
ness of its kind, and actually place its 
life in your hands. 














Day by day the distances at which 
bits of banana were retrieved were 
shortened and with the gradually clos- 
er approach there seemed to be an in- 
telligent appreciation of our changing 
relations. The quaintly tossed head and 
nervously twisting tail of the animal 
of the forest gave way to a look which 
seemed to say: “Now just what does 
all this mean? Your bananas are good, 
I'll admit, but why do you give them 
to me?” It was doubtless the first time 
in his life that Peter had been given 
anything but his mother’s milk. 

The answer to these questions, if 
they were questions, was more bananas 
and shorter distances. At length a bit 
of banana was offered at the end of a 
long stick; but even when this was held 
just above other pieces they were deftly 
extracted with a catlike sweep of the 
long-clawed fore foot and the impaled 
piece above them ignored. 

But a lessened sense of danger, com- 
bined perhaps with a growing love of 
bananas, finally induced Peter to risk 
his all and take a banana from Dray- 
ton’s hand. It was done, however, with 
a grab and a panic-stricken retreat, but 
it was done and no harm followed. 
Then the banana was held more firmly 
so that only bites could be taken at one 
time. These were eaten only after back- 
ing off several yards. Still no evil re- 
sulted and, in the end, Pete, as we now 
called him, put his hands on the one 
that held the banana while he quietly 
enjoyed his meal. 

Morning and afternoon he now wait- 
ed patiently outside the door, and if 
food was not forthcoming mounted the 
steps high enough to look over the base- 
board, through the screen, to see what 
that banana-man was doing. We actu- 
ally found his footprints on the door- 
knob, though we did not accept this as 
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evidence that he had become sufficient- 
ly versed in the ways of mankind to 
understand the mechanism of a latch. 

So one by one the little citadels of 
fear in which, all his life, Peter had 
sought refuge, capitulated to a siege of 
kindness and bananas. He even per- 
mitted his nose to be rubbed and back 
to be gently stroked, and seemed to 
like these caresses—doubtless the first 
he had ever received. How far his con- 
quest might have been carried we do 
not know. With the return of the mat- 
ing season impulses stronger than a love 
of bananas carried him to the forest and 
a brief period of family life. 

We had hoped that in time he might 
fill the place of the lamented Tudy, a 
coati captured when she was only a few 
weeks old. Reared carefully by Dray- 
ton, there developed between the two a 
rare comradeship and affection. They 
played, they fought, they hunted to- 
gether. They even slept side by side— 
Tudy, placing her head on the pillow 
and stretching out her legs to occupy 
her half of the bed like a well-behaved 
child, seemed in a fair way to reverse 
the history of the lady who became a 
fox. 

Then came the call of her kind. 
Stronger than any human attachment, 
it was not to be denied. Always at lib- 
erty she made increasingly frequent vis- 
its to the forest, returning somewhat 
dishevelled, and always, apparently, 
glad to be home again. Sometimes 
Drayton would follow her to the forest. 
He could recognize her at a glance and, 
in response to his call, she would leave 
her newer friends and come to him. 
Then, repeating the fate of her vulpine 
prototype, she finally disappeared. 

News of Peter’s surrender and its 
reward soon spread through the forest 
and within a month the laboratory be- 
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he took possession ot the plant 


Finding a bunch of growing bananas approaching maturity 
bearing them, mounted to a comfortable lookout above the fruit, and 


declared his ownership.—See page 296. 
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Self-made Hash-light. 


A coati fires the flash by taking a banana attached to the wire connected with the b ttery. 























. . put his hands on the one that held the banana, while he quietly enjoyed his meal. 
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came a focal point for unattached male 
coatis. With the quick adaptability of 
an intelligent animal they soon dis- 
covered that it was far easier to ask for 
food than to hunt for it, and the de- 
mands soon became so insistent that at 
times, when the supply of bananas be- 
came low, we had actually to avoid 
them. It was a striking instance of a 
change from wholly feral to almost do- 
mestic habits. There was, however, no 
change in their interrelations. These 
had been too long established to be read- 
ily altered. They were, indeed, on far 
better terms with us than they were 
with each other—a fine illustration of 
how two animals of different habits 
may live peaceably in close contact. 

When his mastery was accepted a 
male permitted one or two other, and 
doubtless younger, males to come near 
him, but, as a rule, each one had his 
own territory,on which he promptly re- 
sented trespass. 

It is when coati meets coati that the 
higher uses of their nasal appendage 
are demonstrated. The phrase to “turn 
up one’s nose” then receives new and 
eloquent meaning. Never is contempt 
more plainly written on an animal’s 
countenance than when a coati curls his 
nose at a foe and with low, piglike 
grunts and whinnying squeals advances 
to the conflict. 

Usually the trespasser retreats before 
these facial and vocal manifestations, 
but if battle be given it is fought with- 
out gloves, and the long canines and 
longer claws are dangerous, even dead- 
ly, weapons. Most of the individuals 
who had established themselves at the 
laboratory bore the marks of conflict. 
One had lost an eye and had an open 
wound in his side. ““Old Battle-axe” we 
called him. He became our special 
charge. Food we could give him, but 
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not protection, for he had been too long 
free to accept confinement or to under- 
stand that it meant safety. 

How long, we asked, could he hold 
his own among his merciless kin? No 
animal, it has been said, lives to reach 
the physical threescore and ten of its 
species. So keen is the struggle for ex- 
istence, so evenly balanced the chances 
of life and death, that when one is past 
its prime, or through mishap has its vi- 
tal forces diminished, its days are num- 
bered. 

So we kept our eye on old Battle- 
axe, and he kept his hold on us so close- 
ly that in his final extremity this wild, 
stricken creature, who had known hu- 
man association only a few days but 
had known the ferocity of his kind all 
his life, pushed open the swinging door 
of our basement and sought sanctuary 
with man. There, before morning, he 
died. 

When, therefore, I am asked—what 
are the principal enemies of coatis ?—I 
reply “coatis.” In their search for food 
they compete more closely with their 
own species than with any other. In 
their search for a mate they compete 
only with their own species. Choice of 
food may vary and there is a wide and 
rich field to select from. Choice of mate 
is restricted and there is abundant rea- 
son to believe that the demand is always 
far in excess of the supply. Thus it fol- 
lows that one of the most frequent 
causes of combat—and hence of death 

—among coatis is sex rivalry. It might 
be thought that since only the males 
fight they alone would suffer, but, as 
the following incident shows, the fe- 
male may also be the victim. 

Drayton, inconsolable and ever seek- 
ing to fill the place in his affections 
made vacant by Tudy’s desertion, had 
caught, about six months before, a 
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young female coati. Although only a 
few weeks old at the time of her cap- 
ture, she never ceased to resent it. In 
vain she was wooed with kind words, 
gentle treatment, and a variety of food. 
Every advance was repelled; she would 
have none of us. It was coati, not hu- 
man, association she craved. An ailing 
male of about her own age that Dray- 
ton found near the laboratory and 
brought in to care for was greeted with 
evidences of joy. The afflicted little 
stranger died during the night, and in 
the morning she was found nestling 
against its dead body. 

Admitting defeat, Drayton deter- 
mined that “Billie,” as he called her, 
should no longer be deprived of con- 
genial companionship. So he released 
her and with snickers of delight she at 
once went to one of our male visitors. 
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He was not very cordial at first, but 
eventually they became friends. 

One evening, as we were at supper, 
she was playing near him when we saw 
another male leave the forest and come 
up the hill through the narrow clearing 
toward them. As soon as he saw Billie 
he rushed at her. The home male de- 
fended; there was a confusion of bodies 
and cries and, within thirty seconds, 
the invader left, bearing Billie in his 
mouth. Drayton ran to the rescue, the 
overburdened captor dropped his vic- 
tim, and Drayton brought her home in 
his doubled hands. Her back was brok- 
en, she was bleeding profusely, and 
died before we could give her chloro- 
form. 

Silently we returned to our meal, 
in the shadow of an almost human trag- 


edy. 
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(I. M. THOMAS JEFFERSON ) 


By Lawrence LEE 


He who conceived you lived upon a hill 

And read the skies, the earth, good books, and men, 
Of all this wisdom gathered to his will 

He built that he might walk the world again. 

They who have loved the earth have served it best; 
He breathed its air, rode through Virginia mud, 
Beheld the mornings, and her starry west, 

A stallion’s zest for being in his blood. 


Now autumns blow red leaves across his grave, 
The crocus finds his mountain perch in spring; 
Yet, though he feels no changing season near, 
He stirs among these captured dreams that save: 
Endless shall be for him awakening 

In the unsaddled young who pasture here. 
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* In His Own Country : 


yme 4 
ing BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 

illie Author of ‘‘Strange Fugitive,’’ etc. 

de- 

dies Fora was happy living with her husband in The Georgian Bay town until he told her 

ids, that he had read about St. Thomas Aquinas being the superman of the Middle Ages, and that 

his he believed some one to-day might become just as important, only instead of working with phi- 

the losophy and theology, as St. Thomas did, he would have to concern himself with religion and 


science and organize all learning to discover a plan and a system. Flora was interested at first 


ViC- 
s and Bill worked very hard, reading a good deal, groping his way. One day he went down to 
- 1 St. Michael’s College, where they taught scholastic philosophy, to explain his plan to some 
‘ok- philosopher, but he got nervous and merely walked around the college, and then took the next 
and train home. After that Flora had a poor opinion of his notions, and thought he was a fool to 
yro- go on working so hard, even neglecting his meals and certainly not paying much attention to 
her. She was a young woman, expecting some attention, so she became friendly with Pete, 
) g g ) 
| a big fellow around town who never worked hard. For a long time she was simply friendly 
=, with him, then she began to regard a walk with him as an adventure. 


ag- She felt that she was entirely separated from Bill. He worked up-stairs till his eyes ached. 
He grew very thin. He never shaved. He muttered to himself, went out alone, and forgot to 
come home for meals. Pete came to see Flora one evening after Bill had gone out. He had 
hardly begun to make love to her when Bill came home, stared at them, shook his head 
awkwardly, and walked right out again. She heard his footsteps on the veranda. She thought it 
likely that he had gone to his mother’s house and followed him, but he wasn’t there, and she | 
hurried over to the railroad station. She became confused and nervous when she could not find 
him and kept on walking out of the town, all the way up her father’s farm. Her parents 
sympathized with her, agreeing that she should not be expected to go on living with such a 
man. She was getting accustomed to living with her parents on the farm when she read in the 
town paper that Bill had been found in a park in the city, very sick and out of his mind. The 
doctors thought he would die but his mother insisted she would nurse him in his own home. ' 
Flora heard many interesting stories from farm girls who went into town to sce Bill. He 
never spoke or opened his mouth, and sat all day in a chair, and children and men and women 
went to look at him. His mother had to feed him. This new life of his made him so important 


in the town that Flora envied his mother, who nursed him. 
IX band, but a strange man, who sat all 
day in a chair without opening his Vi 

ARLY in March she thought of go- mouth. 
ing into town some night and At the end of March there was a i 
peeping in the window at Bill. thaw. The first weeks in April were Mi 


Slowly, she must go slowly, she would warm, with a little rain that took the 

look in the back window and see him last snow from the fields. The roads 

sitting in his chair; no one else would be were muddy, though they could use the 
there; she would not have to talk tohim ‘Ford; the sound of running water came 
or the old lady. Other people, not even from streams in the hills. She drove in- 
her mother, would know that she had_ to town with her father at the end of 
seen him, for he no longer was her hus- the second week in April. Her father 
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got out at the flour-and-feed store and 
left her sitting in the car. Her father had 
his hand on the door-knob when she 
called to him that she would go and see 
some neighbors and meet him later, at 
four o’clock, opposite the town hall. Sur- 
prised, he opened his mouth, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went into the store. 
She walked south as far as the station 
and began to cross the tracks to the path 
on the field by the water-tower. Half- 
way across the field she stood still, ner- 
vous and hesitant. The strong sun and 
the clear day and the green tints under- 
neath the dun-colored grass gave her as- 
surance. She looked toward the house. 
The shade on the front window was 
raised. The veranda was clean. The 
lawn, drab and dirty after winter snow, 
held a strip of ice the sun could not 
reach, close to the base of the ve- 
randa. 

Slowly she walked on the path, and 
at the iron gate her fingers fumbled 
with the catch; the gate, released, swung 
away from her, her eyes following it 
anxiously, waiting for the swing toward 
her, as though the movement away 
from her held some personal rebuff. 
Smiling to herself, she walked as far as 
the front veranda, then hesitated, feel- 
ing that she ought to rap on the door, 
and angry with herself for being embar- 
rassed. It made her uncomfortable to 
think of entering her own house. She 
compromised and went around the side 
entrance to the back door, because she 
knew that if she went up the front steps 
she would rap on the front door. She 
walked quietly along the alleyway. 

Standing on the second step of the 
back porch, leaning to the left, she could 
see into the kitchen. New white lace 
curtains were on the kitchen window. 
Almost off balance she peered through 
the window and saw Bill sitting in an 
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armchair at the end of the kitchen table. 
She knew that it was Bill, though he 
resembled no one she had ever known, 
with his beard long and black, cut 
squarely and awkwardly, and the old 
pair of pants, and white shirt open at 
the throat. Trembling, she sat down 
slowly on the step. Thoughts of Bill 
were confusing because she saw only a 
strange man in the chair. “Now I’ve 
seen him, I'll go away,” she murmured, 
and got up, but couldn’t move away 
from the steps. Tentatively, she reached 
out to touch the door-knob. Her mouth 
opened a little; she was hardly breath- 
ing. She twisted the knob, opening the 
door two inches. Quickly she closed it 
again, rubbing the tips of her fingers 
together. 

Again she turned to leave the back 
yard and go home, but her right hand 
reaching out, turned the knob and open- 
ed the door wide. Believing that she was 
leaning back, treading cautiously, she 
tiptoed on the kitchen floor toward Bill. 
His head, turned away from the door, 
did not move. She stood three paces 
away from him, regarding him intently, 
and when he did not move, she glanced 
quickly around the room. The kitchen 
oilcloth on the floor was clean and fresh- 
ly washed. She moved closer to him, 
craning her neck to see his face, putting 
out her right foot gradually, taking the 
long step deliberately, prepared to lower 
her eyes when he turned. He didn’t 
hear her. Uneasily she put the palm of 
her hand over her mouth, ready to run 
out of the room suddenly. Instead, she 
bent down, extended her arm, and with 
the tips of her fingers touched his knee. 
His head moved slowly, she withdrew 
her hand, imagining that she was smil- 
ing nicely. She stepped back a pace, 
watching his head moving. Steadily he 
regarded her, without knowing her, and 
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she knew that she had become simply 
another object in the room, one with 
the stove, the sink, the table. She felt 
helpless and unimportant. 

“How are you feeling, Bill ?”’ she ask- 
ed, hoping no one had heard. 

Softly she said, “Bill, Bill, Bill,” but 
he paid no attention. More confidently 
she moved closer to him and touched his 
shoulder, then she touched his knee. 
Listening carefully, she put the palm of 
her left hand flat on the table and bent 
toward him, her mouth opening as her 
right hand touched his beard, crisp and 
dark. Her fingers passed through the 
hair, her arm trembling as she watched 
him. 

At first she had been timid, like a lit- 
tle girl, now she breathed easily, ready 
to talk to him as though he were a child. 
“He knows I’m here, that’s one thing 
he can’t fool me about,” she thought. 
She remembered that Gardner, the gro- 
cer, had insisted that Bill had many 
thoughts about people though he sat in 
the chair like a paralytic. Such a notion 
made her feel uncomfortable, and she 
moved away, afraid that he might be 
thinking of the night she had sat on the 
sofa in the front room with Pete Hast- 
ings. ““Well, now, Bill,” she said quiet- 
ly and firmly, liking the sound of it, 
“well, now, Bill.” That was the way 
she would have talked to him before he 
got sick and he would have listened 
good-naturedly. Now he remained aloof 
and solemn, his face white and thin, ab- 
solutely uninterested in her. She was im- 
pressed and knew she could not talk au- 
thoritatively. He was far beyond her, 
she could not touch him. 

She sat down on a chair in front of 
the kitchen stove. A fire was in the 
stove, though it was early spring, and 
red coals were in the open grate—a 
bright charcoal fire to warm the house 
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and keep the kettle boiling. She avoided 
looking at him. She stared at the red 
coals in the grate, determined to get 
used to the feeling that he was in the 
room, watching her. Her head kept 
turning toward him, but her eyes were 
averted. Realizing that it was like a 
game gave her more assurance. 

She even pretended that he wasn’t in 
the room and got up to look at herself 
in the mirror beside the window. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her brooch too 
high on her throat. Deliberately she un- 
fastened the brooch to show more of her 
throat and breasts than she had ever 
shown walking in the street, or even 
when dressed in the house. The two- 
year-old spring coat she had on was fad- 
ed and a little tight, so she took it off, 
tossing it over a chair. Paying no atten- 
tion to Bill, she bent over the chair, tak- 
ing her purse from the coat-pocket, then 
her powder-puff and lipstick from the 
purse. Her hand was trembling and she 
applied the lipstick unevenly, her face 
close to the mirror, her little finger wip- 
ing the lower lip, straightening the line. 
In the mirror she could see him, just the 
side of his head, and imagined he was 
watching her, and hoped he would not 
see that she was excited. 

She was satisfied with her image, 
smiled, and turned, walking toward 
him. “Poor Bill,” she said. More at 
home now, she repeated: “Poor Bill, 
isn’t this the limit,” and leaned over 
him, knowing that her shoulder and 
breast were very white and hoping that 
his eyes would drop to the hollow un- 
der the brooch. She didn’t expect him 
to speak to her, but it was essential he 
should notice that she was bending over 
him. Any recognition of her, as a wo- 
man, would have satisfied her. His chin 
remained at the same angle, his head 
did not move. Straightening up abrupt- 
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ly, she sneered, then suddenly slapped 
him on the knee. Terrified at having 
struck him, she took two steps back- 
ward, her hand over her mouth. 

“Poor Bill,” she said sympathetically. 
Moving back to the table, she began to 
talk eagerly. “I went away, Bill, because 
I couldn’t stand it; not because I had 
anything really against you, and you 
weren’t interested in me, and I was left 
alone. That was the way it was with me, 
Bill.” 

She bent her head back, observing 
him closely. He was looking at her, the 
same indifferent expression in his eyes. 
She had talked to him and he had 
moved his head. Encouraged, she talk- 
ed more excitedly, her hand at first 
just touching his beard, then stroking 
through it as she talked. 

“It’s terrible to have to go in and out 
all day by yourself, Bill. We were liv- 
ing together and I had only my own 
thoughts. A woman that’s my age and 
only married "bout two years shouldn’t 
never be left like that. She gets thinking 
and things get all mixed up and it never 
does her any good. But wasn’t I silly to 
be afraid of you?” 

Some movement of objection ought 
to have come from him, and she watch- 
ed his eyes. She had found it so easy to 
say she had been afraid of him that she 
believed it. Then she saw that he was 
really looking beyond her at the win- 
dow. Discouraged, she went on talking, 
sure, now, that nothing she could say 
would ever interest him, though con- 
vinced he could hear her. Words or 
sounds would never interest him. Slow- 
ly and awkwardly she talked and the 
sound of her own voice saddened her. 
She turned away. 

She sat on the chair by the stove. 
Some one was moving in the parlor, the 


sofa creaking. Slippers dragged and 
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flopped along the floor; Bill’s mother 
came into the kitchen, the hem at the 
back of her dress dragging on the floor. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said, pulling 
up her dress. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

“I thought I heard some one out 
here, but I was half asleep, though | 
thought I’d better come out.”’ She was 
tidying her hair. She had on a black 
dress with large gray dots. 

“T wanted to see Bill,” Flora said 
apologetically. 

“When was that?” 

“To-day; I wanted to get a look at 
him.” 
“I don’t suppose there’s any harm in 
a 

“‘There’s no harm in it,and I shouldn’t 
have to explain that I wanted to see Bill.” 

“Neither you should.” 

Flora glanced at the clock; twenty 
minutes to four. “I got to go now,” she 
said. “I got to meet pa in front of the 
town hall at four o’clock.”’ 

“Well, good-by, Flora.” 

“Of course I'll come back to-morrow. 
Maybe I ought to nurse Bill.” 

“Bill’s got along all right so far.” 

“‘Now you're not sayin’ it wouldn’t 
be best for his own wife to nurse him.” 

“Tt’s not nursin’ he wants. He’s just 
that way. He may get better, he may 
not. Some one has to look after him, 
though. If you fancied it, why didn’t 
you do it long ago?” 

“Now don’t you go on talking like 
that; you know well I was scared of 
him.” 

“Maybe you were and maybe you 
weren't, but there’s not many who'd be 
scared of the likes of Bill now.” 

“TI got to go now, but I'll be back to- 
morrow. 

“It won’t do Bill any good; you best 
keep away.” 
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“It won't harm him, and I guess I 
can come into my own house, anyway.” 

“Maybe you can; you didn’t knock 
to-day, anyway.” 

“I can’t fight about it now, I got to 
go.” 


X 


On the way home she told her father 
she had decided to live with Bill because 
it was her duty to be with him and nurse 
him. Crops had not been good last fall, 
so her father did not object to her going 
away. After tea she walked by herself, 
looking forward eagerly to leaving the 
farm and the stables and the family odor 
of the house. Her shoes got muddy. She 
sat down, scraping the soles with a twig, 
talking to herself and having much the 
better of an imaginary argument with 
old Mrs. Lawson; she gave Bill’s moth- 
er a bad setting-out, supplying her re- 
marks and her own caustic answers. 
Darkness came early. The sky was 
clouded and no birds were singing. She 
got up and walked home rapidly. Un- 
interesting details of her life in the town 
in the old days now seemed important 
and she looked forward to having long 
conversations with Dolly Knox and Mrs. 
Fulton. Neighbors, stopping her on the 
street, would ask about Bill. After teach- 
ing her how to feed Bill, the old lady 
would go and live in her cottage. 

At breakfast next morning she talk- 
ed quietly to her father and mother, as- 
suming a new dignity and a detached 
importance as she explained she could 
carn a good living dressmaking. Last 
night she had washed a pair of silk stock- 
ings and a pink silk waist that she had 
never worn on the farm. Her hips were 
a little wider, her face fuller, than a year 
ago. She wore a new girdle and garters 
to hold her stockings up tightly and 
keep her legs neat and smooth. Hum- 
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ming, she put on her hat, as though ex- 
pecting to be very happy on a long jour- 
ney. 

Her father drove her into town and 
to the house. Before getting out of the 
car, she coaxed him to go as far as the 
door with her, fearing, at the last mo- 
ment, that the old lady would be nasty 
when she opened the door. Her father 
shook his head and would not get out 
of the car. She opened the gate. The 
lawn looked fresher this morning, there 
was more sunlight. The cinder path 
was firm underfoot. Two women she 
could not recognize without staring 
were on the other side of the street. Mrs. 
Fulton’s front door opened two or three 
inches. Flora, carrying her suitcase, 
climbed the veranda steps, determined 
that nothing the old lady might say 
would induce her to go away until after 
dark. 

Bill’s mother, opening the door, said: 
“I'd an idea you’d come, but I didn’t 
think you'd be along so early.” She add- 
ed, as Flora lowered the suitcase to the 
floor: “Doin’ a lot of shoppin’ in 
town? 

“No, my clothes are in that bag.” 

‘Movin’? Goin’ away some place?” 

“You know very well I’m not. I’m 
comin’ to stay here.” 

Disregarding her entirely, Flora went 
through to the kitchen, taking off her 
gloves and coat. Bill was in the arm- 
chair beside the window. A basin of wa- 
ter, a cake of soap, and a towel were on 
the table, and his hair was damp. His 
forehead was clean and shiny and his 
hair uncombed. Shyly Flora half turn- 
ed, looking toward his mother, then 
took a comb from her purse and began 
to part his hair, her hand trembling at 
first because he was so helpless she want- 
ed to cry. She parted his hair carefully, 
neatly, liking the white line of the part. 
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“Don’t you know me, Bill?” she asked. 

“Don’t do that,” his mother said be- 
hind her. 

“Don’t do what?” 

“Comb his hair like that.” 

“Why shouldn’t I do it?” Flora said 
angrily. 

“Don’t do it, do you hear me? No 
one else has done it but me since he got 
sick. You’re a wicked, silly woman and 
ought to go away at once and leave my 
son alone.” 

“I’m not wicked.” 

“Well, you’re silly, anyway.” 

“And I’m not silly. I guess I can 
comb my own husband’s hair, can’t I?” 

“He might have died for all you 
cared.” 

“Please, Mrs. Lawson, please don’t 
talk to me like that; I just want to be 
with Bill.” 

“You don’t, you don’t, you know you 
don’t, you just want to have him here.” 

“Get away out of here, you evil old 
woman. Or shut up, do you hear? Shut 
up, or I’ll shake you.” 

Bill’s mother, moaning softly, went 
into the parlor. Flora heard the moan- 
ing and the springs sagging in the sofa. 
“Stop it, do you hear, or you'll drive me 
frantic,” she yelled. The old woman 
kept on moaning. Flora went on comb- 
ing Bill’s hair, her whole body trem- 
bling, and certain he had not noticed 
that she had been quarrelling with his 
mother. “There you are now, Bill. You 
look as nice as you ever did,” she said. 
She put the comb back in her purse, 
glanced aimlessly around the kitchen, 
then opened the back door to go out and 
sit down in the fresh air, for her legs 
were weak. Her lips were dry. She got 
a cup of water from the pump. 

The grass on the back lawn was dry 
and long, green in spots. A clothes-bas- 
ket, upside down, lay on the grass. 


Alongside the base of the fence stalks of 
last year’s flowers were pressed against 
the earth. Next month would be lilac- 
time, and already the bush was tipped 
with yellow-green buds. This year she 
would have a big vegetable-garden as 
well as flowers, since Bill would not be 
working. A great many people would 
come to the house to see Bill, or bring 
material for dressmaking, and she 
would show them the garden and the 
flowers—tall pink-and-white _ holly- 
hocks at the back of the yard, splendid 
in the evening at sunset. Bill had never 
cared much for flowers, mainly because 
of his steady serious thoughts. She heard 
Mrs. Fulton opening her back door and 
got up quickly to go into the house, not 
ready to talk to her yet. 

The old lady, who was feeding Bill, 


did not glance at Flora when she came | 
in. In one hand she had a big spoon and 


in the other hand a bow! of some kind 
of soup. Bill’s head was tilted far back, 
the neck resting on the back of the chair. 
His mother, putting the spoon firmly 
against his teeth, barely parted his jaws 
and poured the soup down his throat. 
Flora, leaning forward, her lower lip 
hanging, held her breath, her eyes fol- 
lowing the spoon to the bowl and then 
to his teeth. 

“Let me do it?”’ she whispered. 

“Please move away, or sit down some 
place.” 

Flora sat down at the other end of the 
table. The old woman fed Bill. Sudden- 
ly she said: “‘I used to have to feed him 
with a tube through his nose; how 
would you have liked that?” 

“It’s awful, and maybe I couldn't 
have done it.” 

“They didn’t think anybody would 
do it.” 

“Everybody says it was wonderful 
the things you done.” 
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“Hmmmmmm.” 

Then old Mrs. Lawson put dishes on 
the table and set a place for Flora. They 
had lunch together. They weren't 
friendly, but Flora, very hungry, ate 
rapidly. Afterward she put all the dishes 
in a basin and washed and dried them 
herself. She cleaned the table while 
Bill’s mother was out in the yard. 

It rained early in the afternoon: the 
falling rain saddened her and she went 
up-stairs and lay down on the bed and 
started to cry. She powdered her eye- 
lids and came down-stairs and said she 
would appreciate it if they could be 
friendly because she only wanted to stay 
in the house with Bill. His mother, 
shrugging her shoulders, said: ““Where 
were you counting upon sleeping? 
With your husband ?” Flora dabbed her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and Bill’s 
mother said: “Oh, well, I suppose it’s 
your house.” 

“Can’t we both stay in the house? 
What’s the matter with that?” 

“That's what we'll have to do, I sup- 
pose,” she said gruffly. Flora knew that 
she was pleased. 

Feeling much better, Flora went out 
and sat on the front veranda. prepared 
to talk with any one who might pass 
along the street. Though the rain had 
stopped, the sky was slate-colored, and 
no one came along the cinder path. 
Soon many people w vould know that she 
had come back, and anxiously she 
thought of talking with Dolly and 
C urly Knox, wondering if Dolly would 
be friendly. She felt restless and got up, 
walking slowly down the front path to 
the iron gate, resting her elbows on the 
cold metal. Then she opened the gate 
and walked along the cinder path to- 
ward Dolly’s place. Dolly must have 
seen her coming, for she came out on 
the veranda and waved excitedly, then 
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ran down the steps and along the path 
to fling her arms around Flora’s neck 
and kiss her. 

“I’m just taking a little walk; I got 
to get right back,” Flora said. 

“We were over to see Bill last night, 
Curly and me; ain’t he wonderful?’ 

Dolly asked many questions very rap- 
idly and was impressed when Flora told 
her she had come home to nurse Bill. 
Dolly said very simply and honestly that 
Bill was in many ways the most inter- 
esting man that had ever lived in the 
town. That was what Curly said, and 
later on everybody in the whole coun- 
try would agree with him. Flora said 
modestly that both Dolly and Curly 
would be always welcome in her house, 
and then she told her about the plan to 
do dressmaking for a living, and Dolly 
was enthusiastic. So they walked back 
to Flora’s together, arm in arm. Dolly, 
giggling eagerly, told her that now 
nearly everybody knew that Mr. Starr 
was carrying on with the Gibson wom- 
an that lived in the cottage down near 
the water-works by the bay. Dolly 
looked a bit sloppy, and ought to have 
been wearing a good pair of corsets, but 
her face was fresh and her hair had just 
been washed. They stood at the gate, 
Flora glancing around slyly to sce if 
any one passing on the street noticed 
her, and Dolly told how Curly had 
followed Mr. Starr one night to Mrs. 
Gibson’s place and had w aited around 
for three hours before Mr. Starr came 
out, and all the time there didn’t seem 
to be a light in the house. Mr. Starr had 
lots of money and Gibsons were very 
poor, but it was a shame that Mr. Gib- 
son pretended to know nothing about it. 
No one had much sympathy for Mrs. 
Starr, because she was a very difficult 
woman. Flora said that sooner or later 
some one would complain to the con- 
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stable, and added that she had to go in 
at once and feed Bill. She promised 
Dolly to visit her the following night 
and have a game of five-hundred. 

Just before supper-time she did learn 
how to feed Bill and give him water to 
drink. Afterward she felt happy. The 
sun came out to shine brilliantly just be- 
fore setting. Some kids from down the 
road came to the back door, asking 
could they see Bill. Flora sat down on a 
chair, hooking her heels on a rung, 
watching a kid with a dirty face and a 
pair of suspenders over a sleeveless 
sweater walk over to Bill and touch his 
leg. The three kids touched him, made 
faces at him, and laughed. Flora was 
indignant and got up to tell the kids to 
go home, but the old lady, who was put- 
ting some charcoal on the fire, then pok- 
ing at the grate, said that Bill didn’t 
mind it and the children liked it. Flora 
took the kettle off the stove to pour hot 
water over the supper-dishes in the sink. 
Out of the corner of her eye she watched 
one of the kids climbing onto Bill’s 
knee till he could reach his face and rub 
his small hand through Bill’s beard, 
tickling his chin. Suddenly Flora heard 
a laugh, a slow chuckle from Bill. The 
kettle dropped from her hand into the 
sink. The old lady sat up straight, lurch- 
ed forward, recovered her balance, then 
hobbled across the floor. Two of the 
kids began to cry and they all ran out 
the back door. 

“He laughed,” Flora said. 

“Oh, my God, glory be to God, he 
laughed.” 

Flora stroked Bill’s beard eagerly, 
muttering in his ear, and even shook his 
head, but he was not interested. His 
mother was kneeling on the floor, pray- 
ing sincerely, her lips moving rapidly. 
She noticed Flora and said, “‘Go tell 
Doctor Arnold,” then went on praying. 


Flora hurried out the front door. On 
the other side of the street she saw Mrs. 
English, from the west side of the town, 
whom she hardly knew, walking slow- 
ly. “Bill laughed out loud,” Flora called 
to her. Mrs. English spun round sharp- 
ly, then watched Flora hurrying along 
the path, her hand over her mouth. 
Pools of water were on the cinder path 
where cinders had worn away. Flora 
zigzagged along the path, avoiding the 
puddles. At the corner she was glad to 
see Mrs. Starr on her veranda. A wide 
stretch of lawn was between Flora and 
Mrs. Starr, but Flora, cupping her 
hands, yelled: “Oh, Mrs. Starr.” 

Mrs. Starr bowed, but Flora couldn’t 
hear what she said. Flora yelled again: 
“Bill laughed out loud. He really did.” 
This time she heard Mrs. Starr yell, as 
she stood up suddenly: “You don’t say.” 
Mrs. Starr came down the steps, but 
Flora was too far along the street. 

Doctor Arnold, a stout man with a 
boyish face and a bald head, was play- 
ing catch with his two boys on the side- 
walk in front of his house. Flora grab- 
bed him by the arm and told him that 
Bill had laughed out loud. He examined 
the stitches on the baseball in his hand, 
tossed the ball in the air, caught it, then 
dropped it on the sidewalk. He said: 
“Isn't that odd. It’s odd, very odd, isn’t 
it odd. I'll come right along with you 
now, Mrs. Lawson.” 

Walking with Flora he explained 
that if Bill had laughed,*he might just 
as well talk some day. It might be a 
long time before he spoke to any one, 
but it was possible. Anything was possi- 
ble. He had never been able to under- 
stand Bill’s condition, though he sup- 
posed he was simply out of his mind. 
People in town suffering from nervous 
diseases had gone down to the asylum 
at Whitby and in a few years, or in a 
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month or two, had become normal 
again. So there was always something to 
look forward to. 

In the kitchen old Mrs. Lawson sat 
beside Bill, her hand on his shoulder, 
but he remained motionless and indif- 
ferent. The old lady got up quickly 
when the doctor came in. The doctor 
looked at Bill’s eyes, shrugged his 
shoulders, looked at the eyes again, and 
said that he was looking well, though 
apparently he hadn’t changed much. 
Sull, if he had laughed, he had laughed. 

Bill’s mother wanted to argue with 
the doctor, who remained good-humor- 
ed, talked genially till he got to the front 
door, then he shook hands with her. 
The old woman came back to the kitch- 
en, and Flora, standing in the hall, 
heard the doctor talking to Mrs. Fulton, 
next door. 

Then Mrs. Fulton came in and shook 
hands warmly with Flora and asked if 
she could see Bill for a minute or two; 
she had just heard that he had laughed 
out loud. She had thought, at first, that 
she could only stay a minute, but she sat 
down for a long talk. 

Later in the evening Mrs. McGuin, 
Dolly Knox, and Mrs. Starr came in 
and they all sat down, very friendly and 
curious. Dolly Knox got up and touch- 
ed Bill’s forehead with the palm of her 
hand, then the other women touched 
him, but he did not laugh again. Flora 
put a linen table-cloth on the kitchen 
table and got out the good spoons and 
made some tea while the old lady an- 
swered many questions. Flora was con- 
siderate of her mother-in-law, who 
brought in a cake from the sideboard. 
Some of the questions Flora answered 
importantly. 

At ten o clock Mrs. Starr got up to go 
home and met Johnny Williams com- 
ing in the front door, so she decided to 
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stay a minute longer. Johnny was limp- 
ing a little and had a bad cold. He kept 
blowing his nose. In every pocket he 
had a clean handkerchief. He said that 
The Standard wouldn’t be out, fortu- 
nately, for two days, and he’d have 
something worth while to say about 
Bill. Flora talked happily and Mr. Wil- 
liams said that he would have come to 
see her, anyway. Very seriously Johnny 
talked to Bill, bending over him, touch- 
ing his chin, twisting his ear, and every- 
body watched eagerly, but Bill was not 
interested. ““He’s a wonder,” Johnny 
said, straightening up. 

They talked casually now, and old 
Mrs. Lawson who was very tired yawned 
twice. Everybody assured her she was 
tired, and they all went out together. 
Stull yawning, the old woman said she 
might as well show Flora how to un- 
dress Bill. “It’s not hard to undress him, 
and when he’s sleepy, he goes to bed 
easily,” she said. ““He’s not really para- 
lyzed. People around here seem to think 
his legs and body is made of stone from 
his grandfather’s quarry. It’s his mind 
that’s wrong.” 

They undressed him together and put 
him to bed in the front room. Flora said 
she would sleep on the sofa, in the same 
room. 

The old woman went up-stairs, a 
lamp in her hand, and Flora, undressing 
slowly in the front room, wondered if 
Bill, lying awake on the bed, could see 
her. His eyes were open: he was looking 
up at the ceiling. Before putting on her 
nightgown, she bent over him to kiss 
his forehead. His eyes followed her, but 
he didn’t move his head. She turned out 
the light and lay down on the sofa, shift- 
ing her body close to the wall, so she 
would not fall off in the night. Her eyes 
remained wide open and she couldn't 
go to sleep. It was quiet outside. Listen- 
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ing carefully she heard wind in the 
leaves on the trees. A screen was in the 
window, the shade raised a foot. She 
heard footfalls crunching on the cinder 
path, a steady long stride and a firm 
crunch opposite the house, now farther 
down the street till she could no longer 
follow it. It was nearly eleven o'clock 
and the footfalls were Henry Long- 
man’s, who worked in Eggleston’s 
butcher-store, that kept open till a quar- 
ter to eleven. Every night his footfalls 
passed the window at this time and she 
knewthe slow, easy, swinging stride. She 
lay there listening, wondering if he had 
passed the house every night at the same 
hour while she was away. In a half-hour 
Mr. McGuin would come along the cin- 
der path, walking with his quick, jerky 
stride, as though determined to get 
home ahead of time, the soles of his feet 
scraping on the cinders. She was wide 
awake, waiting for Mr. McGuin to pass. 
Later on, if any one else passed the 
house, she would not be able to recog- 
nize the stride and would wonder who 
it was. Many pictures and thoughts were 
in her head, and she even imagined she 
could hear Bill chuckling again. Many 
women had come to the house to see 
her and Bill and had talked to her re- 
spectfully—one of the most interesting 
women in town. She breathed lightly, 
closing her eyes peacefully, and heard 
Bill breathing steadily. She turned over 
on her side to make out the shape of his 
head on the pillow. The sofa was not 
very comfortable. His head, alone on 
the pillow, suggested an exciting idea 
that made her feel weak. She ought to 
get into bed beside Bill, put her arm 
around him, the warmth of her body 
arousing him so he would put his arm 
around her. She resisted the thought, 
her whole body sweating till she tossed 
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off the covers. She shivered, and knew 
she was too restless to go to sleep. She 
got up and lit the lamp. 

First she went into the kitchen and 
opened all the cupboard drawers, casu- 
ally counting plates and cups. Then she 
thought of going up-stairs to the sew- 
ing-room and reading parts from the 
books that had interested Bill. Holding 
the lamp over her head, she climbed up- 
stairs and turned into the sewing-room. 
The machine was there, but no chair, 
no pile of books. The room had been 
cleaned and there wasn’t a piece of pa- 
per in the machine drawers. The win- 
dow was open a few inches and a light 
breeze made the lamp smoke, darken- 
ing the glass at the top. She picked up 
the lamp and went into her mother-in- 
law’s room. 

The old woman sat up in bed. “Who’s 
there? Is that you, Flora?” 

“I was going to look at Bill’s papers 
and books. Where are they?” 

“Where are they? I cursed them and 
burned the last one of them. It was 
them that took away his mind.” 

Flora could find no words. The lamp 
tilted, the flame burned at an angle. 
The old woman’s lips were twitching, 
and one hand touched the nightgown 
buttoned high on her throat. 

Flora turned away and went down- 
stairs to the front room. She blew out 
the light and lay down on the sofa 
again. Now she had so many things to 
think of, she assured herself she would 
remain wide awake until Mr. McGuin 
passed on the cinder path; but suddenly 
she felt very tired and fell asleep. 


XI 
So she lived contentedly in the May 


and June months, and many neighbors 
brought material for dresses to her, and 
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Hedge-Hoppers 


AVIATOR’S HOLIDAY BY AN AMERICAN FLIER 


BY JOHN J. NILES 


Author of ‘*Singing Soldiers’’ 


OWADAYsS veteran aviators look 
N back very fondly to the flying 
they did in the war. Somehow 
those days were the halcyon days—the 
days of irresponsible aviation—the days 
of many planes and many mechanics 
and a bountiful Uncle Sam to pay the 
reckoning. We were younger then, the 
average age of Air Service men in 1917 
being from twenty to twenty-five, with 
a much greater percentage of twenties. 
We did our work in spurts. We flew 
as often as the weather was good and 
that was about two days out of three. 
The non-flying days were spent in gam- 
ing, visiting, “grousing’”’ at the bad 
weather, and relaxing from the strain of 
flying. 

From the very beginning we had 
been fascinated by dangerous flying- 
feats. There was a standing purse among 
some of our boys for the first man to fly 
through the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. 
None of our outfit tried it, but a French- 
man did it one day, and the news got 
around in spite of the censorship of the 
Paris press. It seemed that the French 
authorities were trying to discourage 
daredeviling within the corporate limits 
of the city of Paris. But one fine day a 
Frenchman landed a Caudron on the 
roof of the Galeries Lafayette. The Ga- 
leries Lafayette is a department store 
right in the very middle of Paris. The 
pilot was arrested, but he didn’t mind, 
as he had won a very handsome wager. 
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Up to this time about the only thing 
our particular outfit had achieved was 
some rather spectacular hedge-hopping. 
Hedge-hopping was a term given to a 
kind of flying where the planes skim 
the tops of trees and hedges, zooming 
buildings, telephone lines, bridges, and 
smoke-stacks, at an average speed of 
one hundred and twenty-five miles an 
hour. The casualty list among the 
hedge-hoppers was high—too high, 
when there was a war to fight. But, in 
spite of the orders from Aviation Head- 
quarters, hedge-hopping continued. 

In September,1918, not far from one 
of our air-fields, an American pilot dis- 
covered a line of wires transmitting 
high-tension electricity. The wires were 
not more than seventy-five feet from 
the ground in one place, where the for- 
tunate existence of some small shrubs 
and bushes made a very interesting nat- 
ural hazard. 

Bets were made and the boys began 
to dive for the opening formed by the 
high-tension line on top and the trees 
on the sides and bottom. One man got 
through O. K. But the second had mo- 
tor trouble just before he reached the 
trees. He couldn’t stop. He was too near 
the ground to risk a turn with a dead 
motor, and if he had made the opening 
between the wires and the trees he 
would have gone head on into a mess of 
lower telephone lines just beyond. So 
he bravely crashed into the trees. The 
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plane was a complete washout, but the 
pilot lived—he limps a little to this day. 
You see, we were young in 1918 and 
didn’t expect to come back anyhow. 
But our commanding officer got wind 
of the “wire-jumpers” (as they were 
later called) and promised the “ail- 
house” for any more such perform- 
ances. 

We lay low all through September 
and part of October, making the war 
the best way we could, burying a man 
now and then and marking off the 
others we couldn’t find after they fell. 
Some of our personnel were sent over 
to England to fly Camels. And any of 
you folks who have ever flown a Sop- 
with Camel airplane will know what I 
mean when I say that the Camel is a 
tricky flying-machine. Among other 
unique accessories it had a wind-oper- 
ated gasoline-pump that went out of ac- 
tion every so often and then the pilot 
had to fly with one hand and pump gas- 
oline with the other. Pretty soon the 
pilot would forget which hand was 
pumping and do some rare flying until 
he corrected himself. 

It was one of our Camel pilots named 
Hawkins—a wild flying Southerner 
from Alabama—who afforded us the 
neatest attempt at daredevil flying we 
ever witnessed. Hawkins had an almost 
perfect flying-record. He hadn’t crash- 
ed a single ship as a student, and since 
that time his percentage of success had 
been very high. But he was a daredevil 
—a daredevil with luck—the kind of 
tellow who seemed to have an intuitive 
sense of speed. He knew when to get a 
“emage down on the ground. He knew 

is ground, too! For, out of many 
months of cross-country flying, he had 
never been lost. 

There is a bridge across the Seine at 
the little city of Choisy-le-Roi. (Next 


time you’re in France look it up—you'll 
see that I’m telling you the truth.) We 
discovered by actual measurement that 
between the under edge of the main 
arch of the Choisy bridge and the aver- 
age surface of the river there was 
enough room to fly a Camel airplane, 
with two and one-half feet of clearance 
vertically and fifteen feet horizontally. 
Two and one-half feet doesn’t sound 
like much, but it’s enough and, if it’s 
properly placed, might come in very 
handy. 

After that we spent a considerable 
part of our nights planning the bridge- 
diving stunt. We got on with the war 
in the daytime whenever there was 
weather, and that wasn’t very often in 
the fall of 1918. But we couldn’t be 
blamed for clouds and fog and rain, al- 
though many a dough-boy wonders to 
this day why there weren’t more air- 
planes on the job during the three 
phases of the battle of the Argonne. 

One evening (it was about the mid- 
dle of October then) a committee of us 
measured the bridge-span at Choisy-le- 
Roi for the last time. The dive was to 
be tried next morning. A lad named 
Miller had agreed to go first and Haw- 
kins was billed as the second entrant. 
It had rained for three days, but the 
visibility on the ground was good 
enough to serve our purpose. 

Next morning Miller and Hawkins 
were ready. Their Camels had been all 
gone over. They were in perfect condi- 
tion, as far as the mechanics could tell. 
The preparations had been made very 
quietly, as we remembered the trouble 
we so nearly got into over the high-ten- 
sion line-diving. Only four mechanics 
and six pilots knew anything about the 
plan. 

We shook hands with Miller. He 
jumped into his plane. A mechanic 
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gave the prop a twist. Two others pull- 
ed away the blocks, and the Camel was 
in the air. Miller’s motor was humming 
along beautifully. The low or 
kept him rather close to the ground. 
But he flew around until we had time 
to get over the bridge. Finally, we saw 
him heading for the river. He flew 
over once to look at the lay of the land, 
and then gave us a wiggle of his wings 
as a signal that he was ready to dive. 

Down the river he came—his motor 
wide-open! Suddenly there was a splut- 
ter in his exhaust. Something had hap- 
pened to his engine! There was a mo- 
ment of indecision. Then he zoomed 
up off the surface of the river and limp- 
ed into a near-by field, with his engine 
coughing and missing like a one-lunger. 
He made a good landing, though, and 
a few minutes later we reached his 
plane. He had gotten out and was smok- 
ing a cigarette. His wind-operated gas- 
pump had cut out. He didn’t think it 
“safe” to try diving the bridge-arch 
while pumping gasoline. Flying a Cam- 
el with one hand and pumping gasoline 
with the other produced a kind of gal- 
loping goose motion not considered to 
be the best thing for stunt flying. One 
had to have one’s mind on flying—not 
pumping! He said we could count him 
out now! He’d had enough bridge- 
arches for one war. 

Presently we heard the hum of an- 
other motor. We knew at once it was 
Hawkins, and all of us, including Mil- 
ler, hurried back to the river. We were 
considerably more excited over Haw- 
kins than we had been about Miller. 
Perhaps it took one failure to warm us 
up to the situation. Instead of standing 
on the bank, we went up onto the 
bridge, where we could get a close-up 
of what was happening—see the thing 
from a ringside seat, as *twere. 
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Hawkins circled the bridge twice 
and, being assured that it was still there 
and the witnesses were too, he wiggled 
his wings and went down-stream for 
the final trial. There was practically no 
wind that morning, so the chances of 
a side-slip (that is, a horizontal move- 
ment that would crash him into the 
sides of the arch) were small. As soon 
as he got his direction he put his plane 
as near the water as he could. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the wheels of his landing- 
gear were in the water. We could see a 
suggestion of faint ripples following in 
the wake of his plane. 

It was a beautiful picture—that 
Camel skimming along the water like 
some great allegorical bird cruising for 
its breakfast. The gallery took a tighter 
grip on the hand-rail before them and 
scarcely breathed. It would be a matter 
of only a few seconds now. It would be 
either make the arch or crash! Visions 
of what might happen if he misjudged 
the slightest bit passed before us. A 
“spruce and canvas express-train” 
crashed into the stone arches of a French 
bridge! Later the demolished plane 
floating down the river! Hawhins’s 
body being fished out by some French 
boatmen! The local authorities in 
Choisy-le-Roi would get into it. There 
would be an investigation. Flying-com- 
missions would be revoked. What a 
bunch of fools we were to try it, any- 
how! 

At the last possible moment every- 
thing went wrong! We could almost 
see the whites in Hawkins’s eyes as he 
pulled his controls back into his stom- 
ach and zoomed his plane off of the 
river in a furious attempt to clear the 
bridge. His motor was going like a mil- 
lion. There was no reason for what had 
happened, as far as we could tell, ex- 
cept pure last-minute loss of nerve. 
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As the plane shot up into the air, we 
had a fleeting glance at its oil-bespatter- 
ed underneath. The circles of red, 
white, and blue stood out before us like 
huge bull’s-eyes. We had never had a 
chance to see the bottom of a Camel air- 
plane up so closely—and most of us did- 
n’t care to see another under exactly the 
same conditions. All of us later agreed 
that the next few seconds were weeks 
long. With the zoom Hawkins had 
pulled, considering his forward speed, 
the plane was thrown into an almost 
vertical climb. When he reached the 
top of the climb he began to settle a bit. 
Realizing this, he flattened out for an 
instant and tried to zoom again. 

He had cleared the bridge! But the 
settling movement which followed his 
first zoom landed him directly in front 
of a latticed metal telephone-pole and a 
cross-arm strung with wires. Could he 
possibly raise his plane over this un- 
foreseen obstruction or would it tip 
him over and land him in the river 
just beyond! There was a ripping 
sound. The metal telephone-pole rock- 
ed. Jangling wires fell about us. We 
dared not look up any longer. We had 
seen enough. 

To our great surprise Hawkins’s 
motor continued running. We knew he 
couldn’t hang up there on the tele- 
phone-pole forever. When we looked 
again he had turned off the river and 
was heading for our field. He had with- 
stood the shock! We wondered as he 
flew away if his undergear had been 
weakened so as eventually to crash in 
landing. We listened to his motor hum- 
ming away until it was lost in the dis- 
tance. 

Not one of us had moved. Finally, 
Miller let out a long expiration of pent- 
up breath and the man standing beside 
him said: “‘Me too, soldier. Come on, 
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let’s clear out!’’ And we cleared as fast 
as we could without attracting any un- 
necessary attention. 

Back at camp we found that Haw- 
kins had used rare judgment in landing 
in a seldom-used part of the field. He 
had brought back a unique souvenir—a 
dozen strands of wire, varying in length 
from ten to fifty feet, all tangled around 
his landing-gear. We rolled the wire 
up as quickly as possible and disposed 
of it where we hoped no one would find 
it. Hawkins had very little to say at 
first. But after mess he told us what had 
happened. 

As he approached the bridge he 
could see that there was not enough 
space for him to get through. We de- 
nied this—we had measured the dis- 
tance the evening before. But later in 
the day we found our mistake. The past 
three days of rain had raised the stage 
of the river considerably. In fact, the 
Seine was two feet higher than it had 
been the night before, and some river- 
men told us that since morning the 
water had receded a bit. The Seine, you 
know, is famous for sudden floods. We 
knew it at the time, but we didn’t take 
it into consideration. An overnight rise 
in the river had taken up the two and 
one-half feet of clearance through 
which. Hawkins had expected to fly his 
Camel. 

At mess that evening we were told 
that an aviator doing some careless fly- 
ing over the Choisy-le-Roi bridge had 
swept away the main lines of telephonic 
communications between Paris and the 
General Headquarters of the United 
States Army at Chaumont! Imagine 
our feelings! The guard-house! Court- 
martial! A dishonorable discharge from 
the United States Army! All these 
things stared us in the face. 

We “pulled in our ears,” as the ex- 
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pression goes. We swore one another to 
secrecy. The next two weeks were un- 
easy ones. A rather elaborate investiga- 
tion was carried on by some folks from 
Chaumont. We lay very low. We did 
what we were told to do and liked it! 
The investigators apparently discovered 
nothing. We believed our commanding 


officer had some suspicions, but to the 
very last day of our time in the A. E. F. 
nothing more was said of it. The for- 
tunate existence of a secondary line of 
communications had prevented a very 
serious situation. 

It might be added that bridge-diving 
at Choisy-le-Roi was not tried again! 


The House of Her Fathers 


BY MARY 


n the bright American sunshine in 
which she was born and brought 
up, Grace Barrett had never con- 

ceived of a gloom like the gloom of this 
landscape—a gloom not depressive be- 
cause of the bewildering beauty of the 
scenery and the bewildering shades of 
color upon everything—purples and 
blues, and browns and greens, and a 
thousand colors she could not name and 
had never seen before. Her father had 
described this country to her, had de- 
scribed every house and tree and stone 
wall, every peak of every mountain, 
every cloud of the sky, every wave of 
the sea; he had described the country so 
minutely that she could not recognize 
it, for what he had said to her had con- 
veyed something to her imagination so 
different from the scene before her that 
she was more unprepared for it than 
she would have been if she had heard 
nothing about it at all. For her father 
had believed, had remembered, that the 
sun that shone here was the brightest of 
suns, that the mountain peaks were the 
highest that ever were, that the house 
he was born in was the grandest of 
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houses, that the stock he sprang from 
was of a lineage so proud that few fam- 
ilies could beat it—that he was of the 
highest of that high Milesian race that 
had produced the greatest epics, the 
noblest heroes, the most marvellous 
gods since the Greek. 

After hours in the train that had 
brought her from Dublin she stepped 
out at the railway-station her father had 
told her of. The owner of a jaunting-car 
had offered her his services to take her 
where she wanted to go. But her father 
had so often told her of the pleasant 
short walk that led from the train to the 
house he was born in, that when he 
came from school or coliege he used to 
swing his bag on an ass-cart and walk 
gleefully home, getting in for tea or 
dinner without warning the household. 
She would do the same. She left her bag 
at the station, the station-master first 
addressing her in Irish, thinking she 
was some sort of inspector sent down by 
the new government, and then in Eng- 
lish asking her if she were an Ameri- 
can. On her answering that she was, he 


displayed a lively curiosity. 
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“Have you any one belonging to you 
in these parts?” he asked 

“My father was born here.” 

“And what was his name?” 

“James Barrett.” 

“Ah, Miss Barrett, Miss Barrett of 
Tirawley!” 

He wrung her hand warmly and ex- 
citedly, until she felt that all else in life 
except that she was a Barrett of Tiraw- 
ley faded into insignificance. 

“IT have come to see the house my 
father was born in,”’ she said. “I hear it 
is for sale.” 

“For sale this many a year.” 

It was a little after two in the after- 
noon, yet the light was dim as it was 
only dim in America upon a dark day, 
but her eagerness to see the house of her 
fathers, now that she had got to this 
place, was very great. She walked out 
by the road the station-master pointed 
to her, and through the village—an old 
village built on a river that had the 
high, leaping falls her father had so oft- 
en described, with oak-trees bending on 
each bank, the banks from which her 
father had fished in his boyhood. She 
passed the ruined abbey—an abbey that 
had been in ruins so many centuries 
that it dazzled her mind. For a moment 
she felt tempted to turn aside and look 
for the graves of her forefathers in the 
abbey graveyard, because her father had 
drawn their tombstones for her many 
times, with their names as they were 
carved on the stone, and their coat of 
arms with that animal, an enfield, 
never seen on land or sea, that had so 
delighted her childhood. The abbey was 
small in comparison with the great Eu- 
ropean cathedrals she had seen, but it 
was, perhaps, in proportion to the size 
of this island-country. Its arched win- 
dows thrilled her, and its isolation high 
up above the river, looking down on 


the river-falls where the salmon, she 
knew, leaped up on little ladders. 

She walked on and on, and the road 
became longer and longer, and the little 
thatched cottages fewer and fewer, and 
yet no house that looked like the Bar- 
retts’ came in view—no high gate, no 
long avenue of trees, tall trees with 
rooks cawing in their tops. She met a 
man walking with a dog and a cow and 
asked for the house. 

“It’s a good long mile yet, but there 
will be no welcome for you there, 
young lady. There’s only a caretaker 
there—a cross woman.” 

She continued walking until a weari- 
ness and a sort of fear of the strange 
landscape entered her bones. Then sud- 
denly, at a turn in the road, she saw the 
sea dashing against high rocks, and she 
knew that a few hundred yards beyond 
lay the avenue to the house. She paused 
hesitatingly and looked down at the sea 
beating the rocks. For generations and 
generations the family she came from 
had lived around this wild sea and 
fought here and struggled here, and 
their name was in history and in poems, 
for they had done strange deeds. The 
deed that was almost their undoing 
came to her mind in the verses that told 
of it: 

“Scorney Bwee, the Barretts’ baliff, lewd and 
lame, 
To lift the Lynotts’ taxes when he came, 
Rudely drew a young maid to him— 
Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 
And in Tubber-na-Scalta threw him— 
Small your blame, 
Sons of Wattin! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Ti- 
rawley! 


Then the Barretts to the Lynotts gave this 
choice: 

‘Hear, ye murdering brood, both men and 
boys: 


For this deed this day ye lose 
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Sight or manhood—say and choose 
And rejoice 
That our mercy leaves you living in Tiraw- 


ley!” 


This deed of vengeance and the long, 
long fight that had ensued had almost 
ended the Barretts. She mused until she 
came to the tall iron gates with their 
pillars in stone, and the two little gates 
on each side. Tremblingly she pushed 
open one of the little gates and entered 
the avenue. To the left was a lodge, 
dirty-looking and badly kept. A bare- 
footed child and a woman drying her 
hands in her apron appeared. 

“Is this the way to the Barretts’ 
house?” 

“Yes, but ne’er a Barrett is there. If 
you want to see Mr. Jack Barrett, he 
lives up the road in two laborer’s cot- 
tages.” 

“The house is for sale ?’ 

“Oh, if it’s buying you are, the care- 
taker will show you the house.” 

The avenue that her father had told 
her was so long and wide and beautiful 
lay before her, narrow and muddy and 
neglected for so long that it looked like 
the laneway leading to some peasant’s 
cottage. The trees were there, tall trees 
with the rooks cawing in their tops, but 
as she walked on she noticed that their 
roots were being smothered with brush- 
wood and parasitic plants. Her feet 
ank in the mud of the avenue so deep- 
ly that she had difficulty in pulling her 
thin American shoes free from the 
slime that clung to them. She became so 
weary after a few minutes that she sank 
down on the dank grass at the side of 
the avenue and cried a little. Then she 
rose and trudged on once more. Very 
soon, because the avenue was really not 
long, she came face to face with the 
house, and her heart almost stopped 
beating. It was smaller than her father 
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had told her, but so lovely, so incredibly 


lovely, that she shed tears once more. 
Itsseemed old—enormously old—to her 
American eyes. It was early eighteenth 
century, three stories high, with the 
windows of the third story not really 
windows, but closed up because of 
the window-tax—a window-tax, she 
thought, which perhaps had existed a 
hundred years ago, but nobody had ever 
since thought of opening them. The 
windows in the ground floor were enor- 
mous, some of them broken and badly 
patched. She knew the situation of the 
rooms—the large hall, the drawing- 
room, the dining-room, the coat-room, 
the library, and the room at the back 
where the men used to drink and play 
cards and keep their guns. Her father, 
she knew, as a boy had owned the room 
on the second floor at the back facing 
the mountains, whereas his elder broth- 
er, John, his sporting brother who had 
won the Grand National, had had a 
long room with windows facing both 
the sea and the mountains. He had 
loved the mountains but hated the sea, 
so when he became a man he had 
bought a sort of stained-glass paper and 
papered up the windows facing the sea. 

She walked tremblingly to the door 
and rang a bell, diligently scraping her 
feet on the iron scraper as she waited for 
an answer, but none came. Then she 
raised the large knocker and executed 
three slow knocks, the echo of which 
seemed to be thrown terrifically back 
from the mountains behind. The door 
opened and a woman with tousled hair 
and dirty clothes appeared. 

“The house is for sale,” 
Grace. “I want to see it.” 

The old woman motioned her in to 
a large square hallway which had a fire- 
place and two tables. On one of the 
tables was a pile of straw and a wooden 
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box where eggs were either being pack- 
ed or unpacked. Grace looked over the 
fireplace expectantly for the picture of 
the Barrett that Gilbert Stuart had 
painted during his sojourn in Ireland. 
It was not there, but all around the walls 
were marks of places where pictures 
had hung. 

“What has become of the pictures?” 
she asked the old woman. 

“T don’t know. Ask Mr. Jack.” 

Unerringly she turned to the right, 
to the room she knew was the drawing- 
room. It was a very long room with 
windows on two sides. On the mantel- 
piece she noticed a couple of china fig- 
ures before her mind took in any of the 
other details. Then she saw that there 
were numerous gold chairs solemnly ar- 
ranged facing each other down the cen- 
tre of the room, and a gold sofa with 
one leg gone. These and two little tables 
completed the furniture of the room. 

She stood for a long time, her mind 
sunk in memories, until the old wo- 
man rather harshly invited her to look 
at the rest of the house. They entered 
the dining-room. There was nothing at 
all there except a couple of large boxes 
which she noticed contained potatoes; 
then her eye caught an animal’s head 
nailed over the mantelpiece—a skele- 
ton head. Ah, the elk’s head that had 
been found in a bog and which her 
grandfather put there, so that his Eng- 
lish guests, over for the hunting, would 
ask who had shot the animal. She wan- 
dered through the other rooms on the 
ground floor—they were all empty. Pre- 
ceded by the old woman, she walked 
up the broad stairs and came into a cor- 
ridor. She entered a long room which 
held but one object—a bed with test- 
ers and withered red curtains. Then, 
once more, a wrench came to her heart. 


Here were the windows looking toward 
the sea covered with bits of torn stained- 
glass paper—for over forty years cov- 
ered with stained-glass paper, since 
long before she was born. The room 
she entered across the corridor she 
guessed to have been her father’s, but 
the walls were dark, and the light out- 
side was beginning to dim so that at 
first she thought that the room con- 
tained nothing at all. Then she saw the 
high desk her father used to stand at do- 
ing his lessons and writing his letters 
and where he kept his fishing-tackle— 
the only piece of furniture in the room. 
Gropingly, tearfully, she tried the lid 
and it opened. Inside were a few scraps 
of paper and a torn half of a sort of 
manuscript book with its leather cover 
still hanging on to it. The old woman 
brought in a lamp, and, taking the book 
over to it, she tried to read what was 
written in its pages. Disappointingly 
enough, it seemed to be only a ship’s 
log-book, and was apparently the log 
of a ship that had been engaged in tak- 
ing troops from Kingstown to the 
Crimea in the Crimean War. She put 
back the book and felt for the initials 
cut on the inside of the desk. 

The old woman moved her out of 
the room, and she silently went through 
the other rooms, but declined to go up 
to the eerie third story where the false 
windows were. It was in a dreadful 
state of decay, this beautiful, lonely 
house of the Barretts, but in wandering 
through it, she seemed to recover some 
part of herself that had been missing, 
something profound and elemental that 
seeped into her from its walls and the 
remains of its furniture. She pulled her- 
self together sufficiently to ask the old 
woman the price for which the house 
was for sale. 
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“You will have to ask Mr. Jack Bar- 
rett.”” 

“Who is Mr. Jack Barrett?” 

“He is the owner.” 

Grace had never heard of him. The 
old woman gave the information that 
he lived in the laborer’s cottages up the 
road, just beyond the avenue gates. 

Grace passed down the stairs and out 
of the house. It was now too dark to see 
much, the short October afternoon hav- 
ing passed into the misty Irish twilight. 
Going down the avenue was even more 
melancholy than coming up, and a faint 
fear pervaded her until she got outside 
the gates and turned up in search of the 
cottages. A few yards away she saw two 
stone cottages, both brightly lighted. As 
she came up to them she saw that the 
half-door of one was opened wide. In- 
side a man was seated at a table covered 
with a red cloth, drinking tea and read- 
ing at the same time. She watched him 
hesitatingly for a moment, and then 
walked toward the door. He did not 
look up until she knocked, and then he 
peered out at her for some moments be- 
fore making a movement. He rose to 
his feet and came toward her. 

“You are Mr. Barrett?” 

He inclined his head a little. 

“I wanted to ask about your house 
which is for sale.” 

“Come in,” he said politely. 

He made no remarks about the 
house but offered her some tea. There 
was no tea in the teapot, and he rose 
and walked out, explaining that his 
housekeeper and his kitchen were in 
the cottage next door. In his absence she 
examined the room curiously. An open 
fire of turf burned on the hearth, the 
bare floor was of cement, but had a 
couple of little rugs scattered around; 
there were mahogany bookcases, and a 





mahogany wash-stand which did duty 
as a sideboard. The walls were crowded 
with pictures and photographs, with 
guns and riding-crops intermingled—a 
man’s room, but cheerful and comfort- 
able. She looked at the book he had left 
turned down on the table: it was in 
French—‘‘La Fille d’une Ferme.” 

He returned followed by a stout elder- 
ly woman, who silently laid a place for 
her at the table and then left. Grace 
noticed as he came in with the house- 
keeper that he was dressed in riding- 
breeches and a sort of many-pocketed 
corduroy coat. He was very tall, and 
nobody she had ever seen before had 
looked in the least like him. He had a 
long, distinguished face, a close-clipped 
mustache, and an expression of ex- 
treme melancholy. She guessed him to 
be somewhere around thirty-five. She 
had never before seen a man pour out 
tea, and she watched him interestedly. 
After a few minutes’ silence he began to 
speak. 

“I don’t want to deceive you about 
that house; it is not much of a purchase, 
but I will sell it cheap. I have no money 
to do anything with it, but I can’t bear 
to see it fall into decay. I want to let 
you know it’s not much of a purchase; 
it is in a bad situation, and there’s no 
company around here. Everybody one 
could talk to has left since the war— 
both wars, the Great War and our own 
war. You are an American, I judge?” 

": 

“Well, Americans really know about 
houses. This one is one of the best small 
eighteenth-century houses in Ireland. 
It’s not so small at that, but the other 
eighteenth-century houses are so large. 
It is a beautiful house—or would be if 
it was kept up. It was built in 1701 or 
2, and the way things are in this crazy 
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country, with wars and burnings all 
the time, it is an old house.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know its history. 
I know all about the house. I am a Bar- 
rett myself.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“Now, who might you be?” he ask- 
ed. 

For the first time she noticed the 
brogue in his voice. 

“My name is Grace Barrett. I am 
James Barrett’s daughter.” 

He pursed up his lips as if he were 
going to whistle. 

“Yes,” he said musingly. “I know— 
I know now. Yes, yes. James went to 
America. He got mixed up in some po- 
litical trouble and went to America. So 
that is why you want to buy the house? 
Did James make money ?”’ 

“But who are you?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

He watched her closely for a min- 
ute, then looked away before he an- 
swered. 

“I am the son of John Barrett, your 
father’s brother. We are first cousins.” 

This puzzled her, for she had always 
heard that her uncle John had only 
daughters. Her puzzlement showed in 
her face. He laughed slightly. 

“Do you think I am no genuine Bar- 
rett?”’ Then he walked over and stood 
beside her. “But I must see if you are 
a genuine Barrett. Have you the hair? 
Show me your hair.” 

She took off her hat, and, half irri- 
tated, half amused, she pulled out the 
hairpins and let down her long red- 
brown hair. 

“Ah,” he said, “not cut—what do you 
call it—not shingled! You must be one 
of the few women left with long hair. 
Right,” he said; “‘you’ve got the hair.” 

She whirled up her hair. As she did 
so he caught her hand and placed his 


own beside it. His was the masculine 
version of her long, slim hand. They 
both laughed, and a real gaiety came 
into his melancholy face as he walked 
around the room picking up photos 
here and there, which, with a sort of 
mock solemnity, he placed before her. 

“Who is that ?”” he demanded, hand- 
ing her the photos of two little boys in 
Eton suits. 

“That’s my father and Uncle John,” 
she said; “‘both our fathers.” 

“Right,” he said, and he placed be- 
fore her several others, some of whom 
she identified and some of whom she 
didn’t. They became greatly amused as 
she guessed rightly or wrongly. Then 
he put the photos back and handed her 
a miniature without a word. She ex- 
amined it intently. It was the picture of 
a very pretty woman dressed in laven- 
der with rows of pearls on her neck and 
wound through her dark hair; her eyes 
were dark, too, and they looked out of 
the picture with a sort of high melan- 
choly courage. After a few minutes a 
startling resemblance to the man beside 
her began to leap out of the picture. 

“Yes,” he said, guessing her thought, 
“that is my mother.” 

“Your mother! But we have a pic- 
ture of Uncle John’s wife at home with 
her daughters, and she was not at all 
like this.” 

“No,” he said slowly, “‘she was not 
at all like that. I see you know noth- 
ing about me.” He lit a cigarette, and 
after a few minutes’ silence said: 

“My mother was not my father’s le- 
gitimate wife.” 

All sorts of notions began to pass 
through her brain as she watched him 
with puzzled eyes. Could he be the son 
of some farmer’s daughter? Was her 
uncle John very wild? Could he— 
might he be the son of the woman who 


























brought in the tea? But as she looked 
back at the miniature with its subtle, 
courageous face—it seemed a daring, 
grand face—she dropped that idea. 

“You do not know my father’s story 
at all—you have never heard it? Was 
my uncle James too proper to tell you? 
Perhaps you will be shocked. I have 
heard Americans are very sanctimoni- 
ous. My father left his wife and ran 
away with my mother—ran away to 
France with her. She was French. She 
died in two years—just after I was born 
—they had only two years together.” 

“T never heard a word of that,” said 
Grace. 

“Well, after my mother’s death my 
father left me with an aunt of my 
mother’s, and after a year’s roaming 
around he came back here. He wanted 
to see his children and the house, and 
I think he wanted to see his wife—men 
are strange.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Well, what happened his wife told 
me. He left his things at the station and 
walked from the station to the avenue. 
Nobody recognized him on the way; 
he was not grown gray nor anything 
like a man in a book—he was just com- 
pletely changed—younger if anything. 
Well, he walked up the avenue, not 
knowing what was in store for him, or 
what was going to happen. When he 
came to the house it was about six 
o'clock of a September evening; the 
blinds were not pulled down in the din- 
ing-room windows, and he went up and 
looked in. The children—three little 
girls—were seated at the table at supper 
with their mother. They were drinking 
milk out of their glasses, and their 
mother was talking to them. He step- 
ped in the window, and the children 
were frightened. But his wife, Mary— 
she was a very good woman—she just 
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rose from the table, and walked over 
and kissed him, and said, ‘You are wel- 
come back, John’; and she never asked 
him a question about where he had 
been, or what he had done. She rang 
for a place to be put for him at the table, 
and he sat down, and ate the nursery 
supper with the children. When the 
children heard he was their father, they 
climbed up on him, and sang songs to 
him.” 

“Did he stay?” asked Grace. 

“Oh, yes, he stayed, but he did not 
live very long. He loved his wife all 
right, but his life was with my mother, 
and he died in about eight months af- 
terward. His wife never asked him a 
question—never uttered a word of re- 
proach. She was a grand woman, and 
she herself told me that those months 
were the happiest of her life. Then he 
fell ill, and he never recovered. And 
here was the point where Mary failed. 
She was a grand woman, but perhaps 
this was too much for her. My father 
fell into a delirium, and he thought his 
wife, Mary, was my mother, and he 
kept calling her Heléne, and talking 
words of love to her that he had never 
used to Mary. She might have endured 
that, but when he came out of the de- 
lirium just before his death, he began to 
talk to her about me. He had never 
mentioned me before, and she did not 
know of my existence until then, and 
somehow this living proof of the rela- 
tions between him and the woman he 
had gone off with was too much for 
her. She was good to me afterward, but 
when he told her this she walked out of 
the room, and left my father to die 
alone. In his will he left me the house, 
but his income to his wife and children. 
The little income I have comes from 
my mother.” 

They were silent for several minutes; 
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the telling of the story had affected him 
obviously very much, and he bent down 
and began hastily to pile turf on the 
blazing fire. 

“How did you come here to Ire- 
land ?”’ Grace asked. 

“Well, I stayed with my grandaunt 
in Brittany until she died. She died 
when I was six. And then my father’s 
wife—Aunt Mary, I called her—came 
over to Brittany and took me back, and 
brought me up with her own little 
girls. I was supposed to be their cousin. 
My aunt Mary was a great woman; | 
was very fond of her. She wanted to 
give me some of my father’s money, but 
I would not take it. She tried to force 
it on me. I hate to call her a great lady, 
for that seems to mean so many pious 
genteeleries. But she was a great gen- 
tlewoman—an aristocrat.” 

“How strange it all is—what a 
strange story!” 

“My aunt Mary died twelve years 
ago. She and I had been living alone 
in the house, for her daughters were 
married—at least two of them were 
married, both in India—and one is a 
nun. And when she died I was chief 
mourner at her funeral. I left the house 
then. We had done nothing with it for 
years, for we could not afford to. I got 
these little cottages built and moved 
into them.” 

“You have lived like this for twelve 
years!” Her American mind was puz- 
zled over him. “What do you do? Do 
you live here without doing anything? 
Did you never want to do something?” 

“To do something?” He looked at 
her in surprise. “What can one do 
here? I thought of going up to Dublin 
and starting to write—a play or a book. 
I have tried to write a book and to write 
poetry. I sometimes think I will do it 
yet.” 


“Do you mean you stay here al- 
ways? 

“Always, except for a few weeks a 
year. I was at Trinity College in Dub- 
lin, and I was at a school in France. But 
I have been mostly here. How could I 
leave? I have very little money. Before 
the war it was more, of course. But it 
is from France, and the franc has gone 
down.” 

“Are you happy?” she asked. 

“Is anybody happy? Is any adult 
happy? But I could be happier nowhere 
else. My forefathers all lived here. After 
all, in a way, I do what they did—I 
ride, I read, I hunt a little, I breed 
horses a little. Sometimes I drink— 
drink until I am drunk. They did just 
the same, except that they had money 
and the house. I would be happy if the 
house could be preserved. After all, the 
Barretts were a great stock.” 

Her American mind was again puz- 
zled. “They were an old stock,” she 
said, “‘but would you call them great? 
They were not belonging to the nobili- 
ty, and they were not very rich. They 
were not an aristocracy, were they?” 

A quick, fiery anger leaped into his 
face. ““No,” he said, “they did not be- 
long to the nobility. They were tram- 
pled down by the nobility of Cromwell 
and William.” A fierce, satiric elo- 
quence came into his voice. “They were 
a semi-barbaric, peasant aristocracy, be- 
longing to a beggarly island-nationali- 
ty.” With a sudden, almost violent, 
transition he changed the subject. 

“You are thinking of buying the 
house ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said nervously, “I was 
thinking of it, but I do not know if I 
have enough money. I might not have 
enough money to buy it and keep it 
up.”’ There was a few minutes’ silence, 
and then with a fire, stirred up, per- 
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haps, by his own outbreak, she burst 
forth. ““But even if I had, how could I 
live here? I’m an American—I’ve spent 
my life in America—in cities. What 
could I do with myself here? I’m used 
to a different life.” 

“T will tell you what I will do,” he 
said, ignoring her words. “I'll give you 
the house if you restore it and keep it 
up. How much money have you?” he 
demanded. 

“I have about a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—I have the income 
on that.” 

“The income on that,” he repeated. 

“Yes, I have an income of between 
seven and eight thousand dollars a 
rear.” 

He did not speak for a long time, 
and seemed to be engaged in making 
some mental calculations. Then he 
turned to her suddenly. “But are you 
staying anywhere? You cannot get 
away from here to-night.” 

This had also been passing through 
her mind. On her walk from the sta- 
tion she had noticed the little village 
hotel and assumed she could stop there. 

“Yes,” he said, “you can. There is 
never anybody there except a commer- 
cial traveller or two.” 

He stopped talking about the house 
and returned to his aunt Mary and half- 
sisters, and told her many stories about 
them. It was fairly late when he har- 
nessed a horse to a trap and drove her 
to the station to get her bag, and then 
to the little hotel. 

“We will talk about the house to- 
morrow,” she said, and she bade him 
good night. 

“Yes. We will talk about the house 
to-morrow,” he repeated. ““Meantime, 
I will try and find out how much it 
would take to run it.” 

She awoke early from a deep, tired 


sleep, and had a couple of hours try- 
ing to bridge the troublesome gap be- 
tween the unconsciousness of sleep and 
the problem that waking brought be- 
fore her. She ate fried bacon and drank 
strong tea in the room of the little pub- 
lic house-hotel called the commercial 
room, and looked out on a dark day of 
rain. 

He came for her late in the morning, 
this time carefully dressed in a navy 
blue suit and carefully shaved, and 
looking almost the most distinguished 
human being she had ever seen. He 
wrapped a waterproof cape around her 
when she got into the trap, and they 
drove to the house. 

In the slowly falling soft, fine Irish 
rain the house and avenue looked more 
romantic, if more desolate, than on the 
evening before. He showed her first 
the stables, which she had not seen— 
stables for eleven horses—and the 
coach-house and the gardens. The gar- 
dens, in a way, were the most pathetic 
thing of all; there remained many 
hardy apple and pear trees, many de- 
cayed flower-beds beside the tangled 
paths, and, strangely enough, artichokes 
were growing sturdily in a bewildered 
corner. There were a few pitiful little 
broken statues, and moss-covered rem- 
nants of little fountains. They went into 
the house once more, and he tried to 
tell her what had become of the pic- 
tures. 

“What became of the picture of Ti- 
rawley Barrett that Gilbert Stuart 
painted ?”’ she asked. 

He stood for a moment a little shame- 
facedly, and then he said calmly: “I 
sold it to a dealer for an American who 
wanted an ancestor. The American 
wanted it—I wanted the money.” 

A feeling of extreme irritation over- 
came her. She was American, and she 
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wanted that picture; it was her ances- 
tor. Then she remembered that money, 
of which he had so little, was more vital 
to him than pictures of his ancestors. 
They went through the house slowly 
together; he pointed out to her that the 
eighteenth-century mantelpieces had 
been sold and iron ones put in their 
places, and, as he frankly admitted that 
his father’s wife and himself had sold 
whatever they could after she had used 
most of her income in portioning her 
daughters, and that since her death he 
had also sold whatever he could get 
money for, a slow resentment began to 
rise in her mind against him. He did 
not seem to notice it, but went on ex- 
plaining and calculating how much the 
house could be repaired and run for. 
Did he think she was going to spend all 
her life and her money on the restora- 
tion of this house that he had helped to 
dismantle? What did he think? 

She had lunch and tea with him in 
his little cottage. His mind was now 
completely on the restoration of the 
house, and he spent a lot of time in cal- 
culations, but the glamour of the eve- 
ning before, when she had seen every- 
thing for the first time, and he had told 
her his father’s story, still held her in 
its grip, and she was almost delighted 
when he said suddenly: “You and I to- 
gether could run the house and set it up 
again. I could put what I have in it 
and run a stud-farm.” 

The charm of the man and the 
charm of the house had seized on her 
almost equally, but something that she 
thought was self-preservation, and was 
only, perhaps, cowardice or weakness, 
made her assume an attitude of remote- 
ness. The country around her was the 
most beautiful she had ever seen, but it 
was also the most lonely and melan- 


choly; people, doubtless, could be very 
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happy there—her ancestors, she knew, 
had sometimes lived gay and rollicking 
lives, and perhaps she would fit into it 
all with the ease of a person who had 
returned to something real and native 
and ancestral. The man before her was 
the most interesting and striking-look- 
ing she had ever met. To be made love 
to by such a man, an end toward 
which his remarks seemed to be lead- 
ing, would be romantic and exciting— 
it would be wonderful indeed. She had 
heard that it was possible to completely 
wipe out one’s past life and take up a 
new one, and perhaps she could do that. 
She could restore this man to the house 
and name of his fathers, which, at the 
moment, he had but a dubious right to. 
But—then she checked herself—he had 
the best right of all to them—a better 
right, perhaps, than any Barrett who 
had ever lived in that house, for his 
father and mother had so romantically, 
so profoundly, loved each other. For 
some minutes all her strength flowed 
into a passionate desire to stay with him, 
to throw away all her life in America, 
the sunshine and gaiety of her life in 
America, and stay here forever and 
ever. As if sensing her thoughts, he 
came over and stood beside her, look- 
ing down at her, his arm on the back of 
her chair. She gazed directly back at 
him. What did he want from her at all ? 
Not love, for which his father had sold 
his life, for which she, perhaps, would 
sell hers, but her money to restore his 
house, her money and her thrown in. 

“No, no,” she said, “I cannot do it. 
This is not my life. It was only a ro- 
mantic notion of mine to see this house. 
I don’t want it.” 

“You don’t want it?” he exclaimed. 
“Then why did you come here?” 

“I don’t want it. It was just a roman- 
tic notion of mine to come and see the 
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house. My father was always talking 
about it.” She rose and walked up and 
down the room a few steps. “Only a 
romantic notion, and perhaps worse— 
just snobbery. In America I like to 
think that I sprang from a sort of aristo- 
cratic stock, but I could not live here.” 

A fleeting expression of she knew 
not what crossed his face. It seemed 
grief, it seemed despair, it seemed an- 
ger, it seemed loneliness, but it passed 
so quickly she could not tell. 

She felt after she had uttered her 
next sentence that it came out of a train- 
ing that was alien to everything in his 
bringing-up—it was her American 
training, her American way of smooth- 
ing things over, of making them seem 
less definite than they really were, so 
different from his aristocratic direct- 
ness. 

“But I will think it all over to-night 
when I get back to the hotel, and we 
will talk it over to-morrow. I am tired 
to-night and everything seems wrong. 
But I will feel differently to-morrow.” 

Again he drove her to the hotel and 
inquired after her comforts from the 
hotel people, and bade her good night 
as on the evening before. Grace fell 
asleep, to wake up half an hour after- 
ward trembling and torn between the 
conflicts that assailed her. For ten min- 
utes she thought she would go to that 
man early to-morrow and say: “I stay— 
I stay here, forever.” But then the 
thought of the unknown life in this 
unknown country, with this unknown 
man, filled her with a fear that began 
at the pit of her spine and made her 
helpless and shaken with misery. Per- 
haps he would run away from her, as his 
father had done, with a strange woman 
from another country. Then she remem- 
bered that she to him was a strange 
woman from another country, despite 





their blood-kinship—a strange woman 
to him as he was a strange man to her 
—that each had for the other the fas- 
cination of strangeness. The conflict 
that went on in her lasted tll morning; 
then, because she had stayed awake all 
night, there was no struggle at all to 
adjust herself to the new day. The con- 
flict was over, she would not stay—she 
could not stay; she would take the first 
train she could get away from the place. 
A weight fell from her as she took this 
resolution, and she dressed hastily and 
put her belongings into a bag. She 
drank her tea, paid her bill, and walked 
quickly to the railway-station. No train 
was going for nearly an hour, and her 
impatience grew to such a point that 
she thought of walking to the next sta- 
tion. A little before the train arrived, 
and as her anxiety was beginning to 
die down, she became panic-stricken as 
she heard the sound of a galloping 
horse. In a few minutes he came into 
the station, dressed as she first saw him, 
in his riding-suit. 

“Ah, you are going away,” he said 
very gently, and she felt once more, as 
she had felt the evening before, that 
this secretive sort of flight of hers was 
incomprehensible to his aristocratic di- 
rectness. “I am glad to be in time to 
bid you good-by,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said haltingly, “I am tak- 
ing the Dublin train.” 

“Well, I am sorry I cannot stay to 
put you on the train. I have not place 
to put my horse; I must just say good-by 
and leave you.” 

She walked out with him slowly 
where his horse, tied to a post, was 
prancing around wildly, and destroy- 
ing everything in sight—a beautiful 
lean brown horse, with nervous, fiery 
eyes. He apologized again for leaving 
her. His horse was a nervous thorough- 
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bred and he could not leave him. As he 
mounted, she thought she saw a strong 
resemblance between man and horse; 
he bowed low to her in his saddle and 
rode away. 

The train came in, and when it start- 
ed she felt a desire to dance from the 
sheer sense of freedom that flowed in 
on her. It was wonderful to be clear of 
this adventure, to be off again, her own 
mistress, free to do anything she want- 
ed. For a moment as the train skirted 


the road she saw horse and rider once 
more, galloping away quickly toward 
the mountains and the sea. That mem- 
ory forever remained with her. To the 
man, as the years went by, her visit 
became like a dream—an eccentric 
American cousin had come and spent 
a couple of days on the pretense of buy- 
ing the house; but to her it remained 
forever, to the day of her death, the 
one, the great, the intense reality of her 


life. 


Twelve Good Men and True 


By HeLene MULLINS 


Lorp, God in Heaven, attend; 
We are here to judge a man. 
Be Thou in this tragic hour his friend, 


None on a jury can. 


Thou in the light, we in the dark, 
When the scales of justice tilt, 

How shall we find the outward mark 
Of innocence or guilt? 


Lord, God, we are gathered here 

To analyze a crime. 

What if we blunder through rage or fear, 
Or lack of sufficient time? 


How can we tell what label’s best 

To put to a prisoner’s name? 

How may we know in the selfsame test 
We wouldn’t have done the same? 


Thou who art merciful and just, 

We who are passion-swayed, 

How shall we judge a man (since we must) 
Like to our image made? 
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The Ghost Writers 


BY FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


Up from anonymity comes this writer to tell of the joys and sorrows of literary ventrilo- 
quism, or the secret of why so many prominent people have been bursting into print. 


HAVE been a beauty specialist. I 

have been a social secretary. I have 

been a dowager with twelve gen- 
erations of Manhattan aristocrats be- 
hind me, and a secretary of state, and a 
surgeon-general of the United States 
and many others. 

I never have been president yet, but 
I have been several United States sena- 
tors and I was, also, early in my career, 
a tong-leader of Chinatown for a few 
memorably uncomfortable hours. 

The tong-leader was my first literary 
impersonation. His name was Cheng 
Wong. He had a jack-o’-lantern face, 
the loudest voice that ever commented 
during an aria, and a celestial streak of 
stubbornness. I overcame this last by 
the persuasions of a detective acquaint- 
ance, plus five dollars of a cub reporter’s 
meagre salary. I was young and just 
barely holding a job, under a city editor 
whose greatest delight seemed to be to 
think up assignments impregnated with 
misery for the assignee. 

“L’Oracolo” was having its premier 
at the Metropolitan. Why not, the city 
editor asked me, take a tong-leader to 
see this opera of San Francisco’s China- 
town and have him write his impres- 
sions afterward ? His question was pure- 
ly rhetorical. I did not try to tell him 
any of a hundred good reasons why not. 
I needed my job. SoI took Cheng Wong 
to the opera. 

I had explained to Cheng that he 
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was to dictate his opinion of the pro- 
duction. He elected to do so while 
the performance was going on. He 
liked Scotti and said so. Every one 
within ear-shot, which included prac- 
tically every one in the building, said: 
“Sh-h-h.”’ 

He didn’t think much of the Chi- 
nese procession, and the supposed ideo- 
graphs on the banners and signs didn’t 
mean anything. He told me this in the 
voice of a fearless critic, and a purple- 
faced gentleman behind us rose and 
went up the aisle, muttering and glar- 
ing threats over his shoulder. I follow- 
ed, leaving Cheng to whatever fate 
awaits a fat tong-leader who talks out 
loud during a Metropolitan perform- 
ance. 

I do not know whether he returned 
intact to his smoky, bare office in Pell 
Street. 1 hope not. His estimate of 
“L’Oracolo” appeared in the paper 
next morning, written in a cub report- 
er’s approximation of a Chinaman crit- 
icising an Italian opera in New York. 
It must have been a ghastly piece of 
work, but it saved me my job. I got a 
five-dollar raise, which made twenty in 
all, and I had taken my first false step 
toward the career of a ghost writer. 

So, I understand, they call him now. 
He has become so prevalent during the 
last decade that he had to be named. 
The ghost writer is a problem over 
which The Authors’ League of Amer- 
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ica debates, and the numbers of his cult 
grow like a tabloid’s circulation. He 
writes articles, essays, autobiographies, 
even books on technical subjects—I 
have done a solemn work on psycho- 
analysis, though a doctor’s name is on 
the title-page—and some celebrity, 
when the work is finished, claims it as 
his own. The ghost writer brings au- 
thorship within reach of all. 

There are two main reasons, I be- 
lieve, for his increase, over and above 
a hack writer’s primal desire to make 
money. One, and the less important, is 
an editor’s wish to see his magazine’s 
issues studded with big names—big 
names of any variety, just as long as 
they are big. He yearns for articles by 
famous authorities, commenting upon 
conditions, crises, advances in their 
chosen fields. Left to themselves, such 
persons would produce work typical of 
authorities, technical, clumsy, impossi- 
ble from the | sed periodical view- 
point, or else decline to write at all. 

But an editor approaches the admiral 
of the navy, the discoverer of a new 
serum, the motor magnate, the social 
leader, the play-producer, the inventor, 
and, making peace signs and propitia- 
tory gestures the while, wheedles: 

“If you'll let us have an article” (or 
a series or the reminiscences of a busy 
life), “we'll send a good man to help 
you get the stuff into shape.” 

And the great man accepts the 
“help,” which any ghost writer knows 
is an inadequate word. “Help” in cases 
like these consists in doing nineteen- 
twenticths of the work. 

The gentle art of counterfeiting au- 
thorship is a bar-sinister outgrowth of 
the old-fashioned newspaper interview, 
which usually followed something like: 
“Mr. Blank, when seen at his home, 
11,111 Park Avenue, last night, said:” 
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Following that colon, the reporter 
presented something purporting to be 
the subject’s own words, cleansed of im- 
perfect grammar, cleared of incoher- 
ence, toned up, and made dignified. He 
did not head his story ““By Adolphus 
Blank,” but the magazine ghost writer 
does. So does the modern reporter, for 
that matter, whenever possible. Home- 
run hitters, pugilists, hockey stars write 
for the press, but the number thereof 
who actually put pen or pound type- 
writer-key to paper can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand with three or 
four digits left over. 

Reporters are ghost writers now and 
then. Syndicate men are ghost writers 
often. ‘“Public-relations counsels’ — 
some people still call them “press. 
agents’ —are ghost writers most of the 
time. These and the magazine men are 
the crutches on which celebrity limps 
to authorship. More accurately, they 
are the wheel-chairs in which the fa- 
mous are carried, flaccid, inert, into 
print. 

I have written as, possibly, a score of 
persons. I believe that at least five out 
of eight articles, supposedly penned by 
the unliterary great, actually have been 
composed by silent partners who did the 
work. Of all the folk whose stuff I have 
written, only one, a senator from the 
far West, actually did anything toward 
authorship beyond talking to me and 
approving the completed product. He 
set down in outline what he wished to 
say. I expanded it into five thousand 
words. 

Some of the more scrupulous maga- 
zines protect themselves from a faint 
flavor of forgery by affixing, after the 
bold “By John Doe,” a meek and small- 
type anticlimax: “As told to Richard 
Roe.” Here the actual author emerges 
faintly from obscurity. Generally the 
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ghost writer is invisible as the spirits of 
the departed. 

There is a second reason, quite as im- 

rtant as editorial lusting after big 
names, behind the rapid growth of the 
trade of ghost writing. This is humani- 
ty’s persistent thirst for gossip. 

Inventions that shrink the size of the 
world also minimize the individual. No 
one is lonelier than the average urbanite 
in the midst of newspapers carrying des- 
patches from all nations of the earth; 
the radio, bringing echoes from Van- 
couver and London; the telephone, the 
telegraph, the airplane, and the motion- 
picture. Science in its campaign for hu- 
man improvement has not supplied a 
substitute for the vanishing general- 
store cracker-barrel conference or the 
back-fence slander session. 

Men and women have shivered for 
the warmth of intimate contact with 
their fellows. They have thirsted for the 
draughts of that aromatic wine of scan- 
dal which complex mass civilization has 
been de-alcoholizing. Man cannot live 
by the bread of sober journalism aid 
censored radio programmes alone. He 
wants gossip—elemental, full-flavored 
gossip. 

He is getting it now, thanks to the 
tabloid newspapers and the magazines, 
particularly the “confession” maga- 
zines. In these latter the ghost writer 
flourishes like the first personal pro- 
noun in an actor’s conversation. 

It may be that sin-scorched souls ac- 
tually find surcease and a check by 
writing their experiences for one or the 
other of the many periodicals specializ- 
ing in anonymous confidences. I know 
several men and one woman who work 
steadily and profitably, turning out 
confession after confession. One man, 
in particular, does nothing else, and 
prospers. In a single week he has pre- 
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pared for appreciative editors and a gos- 
sip-hungry world the following: 

The confidences of a cabaret singer 
and why she lost her job; of a former 
waitress in a sinful Park Avenue apart- 
ment and how she got there; of a coun- 
try girl who came to New York and 
ended in the care of the Salvation Army, 
with particular attention to the inter- 
vening steps; of a wife and the great 
wrong her husband’s stenographer did 
her. 

My friend is, I suppose, the most pro- 
lific author in America. He does not get 
ten cents a word and his name is not 
famous, but he makes money. Any one, 
having industry, a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with the English language, and 
the proper—or improper—fictional 
slant, can. It is not the highest form of 
ghost writing, but it pays. 

Editors of some better-class maga- 
zines sneer at the scandal publications 
and copy their strategy in part. They 
welcome confessions, though they may 
demand a certain foundation of fact. I 
have done mythical confidences, on or- 
der; not the crass, hurried stuff the 
cheaper publications print, but semi- 
fictional revelation that still was semi- 
authentic. 

I talked to a woman with social ex- 
perience for a total of not more than 
four hours and expanded her conver- 
sation into five articles wherein an im- 
aginary social secretary revealed the 
bawdy extravagance of society. My only 
contact with the élite theretofore had 
been brief professional association with 
a dowager whose pungent reminis- 
cences eventually were embodied in a 
volume of which she wrote no single 
line until she autographed a copy for 
me. Yet, despite my second-hand in- 
formation, the magazine that published 
the confessions of my social secretary 
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was afflicted with letters from folk of 
standing in society. These complained 
that they or their kin were being lam- 
pooned and made utterly false guesses 
concerning the anonymous author’s 
identity. 

Also, I once did the life story of a 
beauty specialist. It was not my idea. 
An editor afflicted me with it. ““Afflic- 
tion” is not hyperbole. I had a hideous 
time finding material until I ran upon 
a perennially young newspaper friend, 
who confided that she had just had her 
face lifted. Would she help me with the 
articles? She would—for a considera- 
tion. I have never been closer to a 
beauty-shop than the outer plane of the 
plate-glass wincow, yet my reminis- 
cences must have been true to life. Two 
firms of which I never had heard wrote 
threatening libel suits. 

Nor was that all. For months I re- 
ceived letters, addressed in care of the 
magazine, “To the Author of ‘Skin 
Deep,’”” from women who confided 
their blemishes and wished my advice. 
A ghost writer is an elemental form of 
literary life who can change his author- 
ship’s sex at will. I had written as a 
woman. When the letters poured in I 
was aghast at the unreticent breadth of 
femininity’s freemasonry. 

These semifictional, anonymous rev- 
elations are the pleasantest and most 
profitable form of ghost writing; pleas- 
ant, because whatever story-telling fa- 
cility you possess has free rein; profita- 
ble, because your informant has no 
name to sell. Generally he is content 
with a small portion of the profit. 
Names count. Names also cost. Celebri- 
ties whose articles you write often de- 
mand a fifty-fifty split. Additionally, 
they are harder to handle. 

The dowager whose name is blazon- 
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ed on the back of a book I wrote was 
my most difficult venture. Others had 
sought to tap her really monumental 
knowledge of New York society and 
she had quarrelled with them all. She 
was irascible, immensely proud, amaz- 
ingly sensitive, with the most impres- 
sive assortment of scandalous reminis- 
cence I have ever encountered. She was 
a grand old lady. I grew to love her 
with the apprehensive affection a trainer 
might feel for his lion. 

She endured me at first because we 
both had Dutch names, and then she 
liked the first article I wrote for her. 

“T’ve only written down what you've 
said,” I pointed out, which but for the 
exception of recasting, reorganization, 
and a most liberal deletion was approx- 
imately true. She was pleased. 

“Really?” she smiled. “Well, I have 
always believed I could write.” 

I wrote, I think, ten articles in all. 
She penned no single line, but she came 
to regard them all of her own exclusive 
authorship. From “our articles” she 
soon relapsed into “my articles,” and 
later into “my book.” I believe she was 
sincerely convinced she had done them 
all by herself. It did not irk me. A 
ghost writer cannot afford pride of that 
sort. 

I heard a former pugilist speak at a 
luncheon. His reminiscences had been 
running in a magazine—clumsy, rath- 
er vivid articles, such as an intelligent 
prize-fighter might put together. He 
prefaced his address by saying mod- 
estly: 

“I’m sorry I don’t speak as well as I 
write.” 

I knew the editor who had bought 
the articles. I knew the man who had 
done them. He had lifted ghost writing 
almost into the province of art by ac- 
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tually writing the way the ex-prize- 
fighter talked. 

He had accomplished his job so well 
that the subject believed he had done 
it himself. This, I have found, is a prev- 
alent psychosis among pseudoauthors. 
To them the ghost writer seems some- 
thing mechanical, a device whereby 
their own thoughts are transformed 
into print. If they haven’t any opinions, 
they accept those supplied as their own. 

A moving-picture comedian thought 
he was simply a good comic until the 
man who writes most of Hollywood’s 
literary efforts did an article for him. 
Since then he has regarded himself as 
an exponent of bitter satire, portraying 
the aimless futility of life. It is not his 
own idea. He found it in an essay he 
never saw until it was completed and 
brought to him to sign. 

This literary ventriloquism, this ut- 
tering of words in the voice of a celebri- 
ty, requires skill, tact, and a trace of 
that quality that makes for success in 
portrait-painting. It is the most spe- 
cialized field of ghost writing. Many 
magazines have on their staffs an expert 
or so in this line. 

And they must be expert. They must 
be able to estimate in an hour or so of 
conversation with a celebrity what the 
subject would say if he could, how he 
would say it, and how much additional 
he will stand for. Furthermore, they 
must be able to evolve a coherent and 
interesting magazine article out of talk 
that is almost always vague and some- 
times utterly dull. 

One member of the craft, not so long 
ago, was trying to write the autobiogra- 
phy of a heavyweight pugilist. It was 
tough going, for the fighter’s mind was 
in harmony with the rest of him. He 
was pure heavyweight. He talked slow- 





ly, reluctantly, and entirely platitudi- 
nously. It was like trying to weave ro- 
mance out of the facts in a time-table. 

“Look,” the ghost writer said des- 
perately. “Tell me something about 
your childhood. Remember anything 
interesting about that?” 

For an instant the heavyweight pon- 
dered. 

“Yeh,” he conceded. “I had a dog. 
His name was Prince.” 

“‘Ah-haa!” the other burbled. ““Now 
we got something! What kind of dog? 
What did he do? What became of 
him?” 

“I dunno,” the fighter answered. “I 
had him; that’s all. He was a dog. His 
name was Prince.” 

And that was all there was to that 
story. 

Once I tried to wring material from 
a senator. For some reason, to me still 
incomprehensible, a magazine wanted 
an article from him on his trip to China. 
I sat in his office and pumped desper- 
ately, and the harder I worked the 
more air I brought up. Eventually he 
too grew aware we were getting no- 
where and began to fret. I told him I 
had enough for his article, and left. ] 
had his itinerary and little more. Yet, 
by grace of an encyclopedia and a news- 
paper morgue, I prepared an interest- 
ing, if entirely specious, story of his 
journey and brought it back for his ap- 

roval. 

“T don’t think,” he told me when he 
had read it, “that I could have done it 
better if I'd had time to write it myself. 
Only here’s one thing: you make me 
say, ‘China is collapsing into the pit 
from which she was digged.’ I think 
‘dug’ would be better, and it should be 
‘in’ instead of ‘from’—‘the pit in which 
she was dug,’ eh?” 











** ‘From’ makes better sense, and it’s 
a quotation, anyway,” I demurred. 

‘In’ is what I meant to say. If you 
quoted me correctly, it was a slip of the 
tongue, that’s all,”’ he insisted. 

“Sure,” I said, and cut the sentence 
out entirely after I had carried the ap- 
proved article away. 

The qualities demanded for success- 
ful practice of the older, more reputa- 
ble professions all are required of the 
good ghost writer—presence, training, 
ability. Its ethics are still foggy and, I 
imagine, faintly reprehensible from the 
view-point of abstract morality. 

The literary ventriloquist commits 
technical fraud, but a fraud that leaves 
every one satisfied. It isa game in which 
nobody loses. The ghost writer gets 
paid, which is pleasant. The celebrity 
who can’t write also gets paid and sees 
himself in print, which is doubly pleas- 
ant. The public is gratified to read 
what the great person thinks or is not 
unwilling to pose as thinking. 

And ethics are beginning to seep in 
—witness the explanatory “as told to 
Richard Roe” attached to ghost writ- 
ings by some of the more reputable 
magazines. There is, however, it seems 
to some of us, room for further im- 
provement. Ghost writers, now and 
then, commit something more than 
technical fraud by receiving pay from 
an editor for writing an article by a 


pen-bound celebrity and getting further 
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cash from the celebrity himself for 
landing him in print. 

Sometimes this situation evolves 
quite spontaneously. I once wrote the 
autobiography of a woman who had 
attained a considerably important po- 
litical office. The work was filled with 
edifying aphorisms concerning honesty 
and the salutary consequences of intro- 
ducing into legislative chambers the at- 
mosphere of the American home. It 
was not a bad piece of work. The so- 
called author liked it. 

“I hope,” she said when she had fin- 
ished reading it, “that your editor will 
print this. It will mean a great deal to 
me next November. Get it across if you 
can, won’t you? Do this for me and 
I'll send you whatever he pays me and 
a little present besides.” 

I look back at that moment with a 
smug satisfaction not usually accom- 
panying recollection of my past impo- 
litenesses. 

I have written under numerous 
names belonging properly to the fa- 
mous. I have attributed to them turns 
of phrase, nifties, even opinions, they 
were unable to think up for themselves. 
I have done my share in the great Amer- 
ican industry of deluding the public, 
but, all in all, I think I have been a 
pretty good literary ventriloquist. 

Maybe, after all, not so very good. 
It’s a poor ghost writer who reveals the 
literary supernatural. 
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A Good Husband Remembers 


BY WILLIAM C. WEBER 


ELL, well, so that’s what was 
\\ / in the package. How many 
years was it? Five... ten 


.. » Hardly faded a bit. Not a moth- 
hole in them, either. Shake out the 
creases and the crumbs of cedar-shav- 
ings and they could be worn to-day. . . 

He had always wanted a blue shirt. 
One day when he was a boy on his way 
down-town to high school a man had 
swung on the trolley-car and stood on 
the platform kidding the conductor. 
The man wore a blue shirt with the col- 
lar turned up and a black tie. He was 
good-looking, and when he looked into 
the car the schoolgirls giggled. His 
black cloth hat had a hard visor and a 
flaring peak. It stood up like a knight’s 
helmet. But it was the blue shirt that 
made him. He talked about it at home 
that night and his father and mother 
laughed at him. Only those grimy fel- 
lows that worked in Baldwin’s and wop 
laborers and ditch-diggers wore blue 
shirts. Don’t be silly. 

Ever since he went out of blouses 
he had worn madras. Eighty-five cents 
when the stores had a big sale—some- 
times a dollar or a dollar and a quarter. 
That was high, though. White with 
blue or green or lavender stripes or dots, 
and soft cuffs that his mother turned 
for him when they were frayed. He 
wore the madras shirts for a long time. 
It was after he was married that he 
stopped—one Tuesday night when his 
wife laid them all out freshly ironed 
on the bed. All the stripes and dots, 
spick and span, some cuffs smooth, 
some just beginning to fray, some rag- 
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ged and ready to be turned. There were 
too many of them and he had worn 
them long enough and he was sick of 
them. The next day he went out of the 
office at lunch and bought a white 
shirt at a sale, and the next day he 
wore it. The sleeves were too short. . . 
he hadn’t got on then to the way some 
of those gyp sales were worked . . . but 
it was a change. 

He had been married about two 
years then and he was just beginning 
to be almost satisfactory to his wife in 
the way he dressed. 

She didn’t object to the striped shirts. 
Her tather wore madras and they were 
cheap, so that was all right. But his col- 
ored socks and his striped ties and his 
brown suit and checker-board cap didn’t 
go at all. They had quite a time over 
the ties and the cap. But he didn’t like 
to fight, so he wore the loud ties on 
Saturday afternoons when he pushed 
Junior’s go-cart around the square, and 
he hung the checker-board cap in the 
cellar to use when he put out the ashes. 
He wore a dark-gray Ete hat and plain- 
colored ties and a gray Oxford suit to 
the office and his wife was satisfied. 
So when he bought the white shirt he 
was just a little worried about what she 
might say . . . Some of the stories he 
cooked up and the way she bored 
through them . . . But she really said 
very little except to complain about the 
cost of it, even though it was from a 
sale, and about the short sleeves, and to 
warn him that it would soil quicker 
than the striped ones, and he couldn’t 
have a shirt a day in the wash, and he 
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had better take that old light coat to 


wear in the office so he wouldn’t get 
any ink-stains on the shirt-front. He 
looked pretty good in it, anyhow, and 
when you were only married two 
years... 

After that he switched little by little 
from striped to white, until by the time 
Junior was going to school and the 
first girl was born he never saw the 
striped ones unless they turned up as 
dust-rags. He wore white shirts for a 
long time, week-day and Sunday, with 
a silk one, that had been a present from 
somebody, on special occasions. He 
wore them so long that he began to get 
sick of them just like the striped ones 

ears before. 

Then the blue shirts came in style. 
The Prince of Wales or somebody 
brought them in. He went so far as to 
price them. They were pretty steep. 

A month or so later some of the boys 
in the office got up a pool on the Preak- 
ness, and he forgot himself for the first 
time in his life and let them put him 
down for two dollars of it. One of the 
car-agents who travelled over the South- 
ern roads and met bookies and jockeys 
placed the bet, and the lucky stiff play- 
ed it across the board on the horse that 
won. 

Everybody in the pool got ten dol- 
lars. He had ten dollars to spare, ten 
dollars that he couldn’t account for at 
home. He felt like blowing some of it 
for something for her and the kids, but 
he knew she would say he was extrava- 
gant, and the evening would be spoiled. 
Telling her that he won the money on 
a horse-race was out. One time one of 
the guys from the office dropped in at 
the house and began kidding him about 
the money he won that day shooting 
craps in the wash-room at lunch. After 
he went there was a terrible time. 
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But the ten dollars was burning a 
hole in his pocket. So at noon he walk- 
ed over to Wanamaker’s and looked 
around and listened to the organ, and 
finally bought two blue shirts—one 
fairly dark, the other sort of light and 
flashy, and both with fine pearl buttons 
and collars attached. Gosh! he must 
have walked around that shirt-counter 
fifty times before he got up his nerve. 
Anyhow, it was his money. 

He figured that he would take them 
home, hide them in his bureau-drawer, 
and put one on the next morning while 
she was getting the breakfast. There 
would be such a fuss over getting Junior 
ready for school and feeding the baby 
her breakfast that she wouldn’t have 
time to say much. If she was in any rea- 
sonable sort of humor, it would be all 
right by the night. He could fix it then. 

But Junior upset the apple-cart. It 
was a nice evening and the kids were 
playing on the porch. When he bent 
down to kiss the little girl his hand 
loosened on the package, and Junior 
grabbed it. Then the little devil ran into 
the house with it, yelling about what 
Daddy had brought. Before he could 
grab him the paper was open on the 
kitchen-table and she had seen them. 
The kids were there, so she didn’t say 
a thing, but her eyes got big and hard 
and her lips drew thin and tight. The 
kids did most of the talking at supper. 
Then she did the dishes and put the 
youngsters to bed while he pottered 
around waiting. 

It wasn’t long coming. The kids 
yelled down good night and he heard 
their door close. Pretty soon she called 
very quietly in a voice that was as flat 
as pancake to come up, she wanted to 
speak to him. She was sitting on the 
bed and motioned to him to sit down 


beside her. Then she raved. What did 
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he mean squandering money like that 
while she was working her fingers to 
the bone and the children had to be 
raised and there were so many bills to 
be paid ? She went on that way for some 
time until she got out of breath and 
wound up in a kind of angry sniffle. 
So he chipped in that they were all the 
style and ail the fellows were wearing 
them. That started her on a new tack. 
He couldn’t wear blue, anyhow, not 
with that face. Whatever she married 
him for it wasn’t his looks, and good- 
ness knows the way he dressed until 
she got hold of him made him look 
even worse. With the kind of face he 
had he must stick to the plainest kind 
of clothes or he’d look like a fool. If he 
was young and good-looking he might 
be able to wear such clothes, if they 
weren't so expensive and didn’t wear 
out so fast with those attached collars 
that got dirty in a day and washed rag- 
ged in no time, but with that nose and 
jaw he had to wear things that would 
make people forget his face rather than 
call attention to it. 

No one else would tell him. They 
would say to his face that he looked 
fine and all that, but they would kill 
themselves laughing at him behind his 
back. And if Mr. Blake saw the way 
one of his clerks, especially one with a 
family, was wasting his money and 
making a fool of himself, it would be 
a long while before he got another 
raise. There was a lot more, some of it 
pretty mean and nasty, but he took it 
all without answering back and start- 
ing an argument. 

When she seemed to have it all out 
of her system he asked her what he was 
to do with them. He could take them 
right back the next day and exchange 
them for some underwear. There was 


something he really needed if he had 





so much money to spend on clothes. 
And he actually had sense enough not 
to throw away the exchange slip. 

The next morning she had them 
wrapped neatly for him with the same 
paper and string and everything, all 
the wrinkles smoothed out where the 
kids had mussed them, and the slip 
tucked back as if they had never been 
opened. 

He took them to the office with him 
and put them in the lower drawer of his 
desk with the old rubbers he kept for 
stormy days and his can of tobacco. But 
he didn’t take them back that noon. 
There were too many other things he 
wanted to do, and he didn’t feel like 
hurrying his lunch. She asked about 
them that night, and he told her he had 
been too busy to get over to the store. 
He only had five days to return them 
in, she warned him. After that the store 
would refuse to exchange them, so he 
had better hurry. The third and fourth 
day went by and he didn’t take them 
back. On the last day she asked him 
about them again and he told her that 
he had taken them back but forgot to 
bring the other things home. So that 
day with what was left of the horse- 
race money he went out and bought 
the underwear. Once it was home every- 
thing was smoothed over. 

The blue shirts stayed in his desk. 
He couldn’t take them home and he 
couldn’t exchange them, so there they 
stayed. After they had been there for 
maybe a year he cleaned out his desk 
one day and opened the package and 
found they were all covered with to- 
bacco-dust and dirt, so he took them to 
the Chinaman around the corner, and 
after they were all freshly laundered he 
wrapped them up tightly and put them 
back again. 

It was maybe a year and a half later 
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that he got his raise to assistant chief 
clerk, and the boss sent him out on a 
trip to meet the freight-agents and 
know the division at first-hand. He 
would be away from home overnight 
for the first time in years, and with 
another baby coming she didn’t like the 
idea very much, but the promotion 
meant considerable and there would be 
a lot of expense coming. She packed his 
suitcase the night before he left, and 
the next morning he took it down to 
the office to work an hour or so before 
the express left for up-State. He was al- 
most ready to go when the phone-bell 
rang and she called up from the drug- 
store to tell him that he had forgotten 
his rubbers and to be sure to take the 
pair he had there in the office. He rum- 
maged around in his desk for them, and 
there were the shirts. Now would be a 
good time to wear them. So long as he 
was assistant chief clerk, he might as 
well throw on a little stuff in the small 
towns. 

He put them in the top of his bag. 
That night he stayed in Shamokin. He 
had been going on all six all day, and 
he felt like relaxing and having a good 
time. There was a nice waitress at his 
table in the hotel, a plump little Polish 
girl, who looked as if she’d listen to rea- 
son. He had never been much for hell- 
ing around, but he hadn’t been near his 
wife in weeks, and a man was a man. 
He dated her up at supper-time, and 
afterward he went up to his room to 
spruce up a bit. If he was going to be 
a sport, he might as well look like one. 
Beneath the shirts in his suitcase were 
all the rest of his things just as his wife 
had packed them, all neatly folded and 
tucked in—handkerchiefs, socks, shirts, 
clean as a new pin. Just like his wife. 
He began thinking about her and the 
kids and the new one on the way. There 
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she was, working away alone at home, 
putting the kids to bed, and cleaning 
up and fixing the heater herself, and 
here he was. He was a hell of a hus- 
band. So he wrapped up the shirts 
again, and when he met the waitress 
outside the hotel he told her he just 
got a phone-call from a man he had to 
see on business and it was all off. She 
cursed him out considerable, but what 
was a Polock, anyhow? He walked 
around the town for a half-hour or so 
and then went back to the hotel to bed. 

The next few days he was so busy 
that he had no time to think about 
shirts or tarts, and he was worn out 
when he got on the express for home. 
He was so tired that he forgot all about 
the shirts until he was nearly there. If 
she found out he still had them, there 
would be extra hell to pay. He had to 
think quick. There was one thing his 
wife wouldn’t do and that was snoop 
around into what she considered other 
folks’ personal and private affairs. She 
often talked about it. She never did be- 
fore she was married, she said, and she 
couldn’t see why marriage made any 
difference. She never opened any of his 
letters, even if she knew who they were 
from, and after one time when he open- 
ed one of hers from a girl friend whose 
writing he knew and got a terrible 
bawling out, he did likewise. In his 
suitcase he had a lot of company letter- 
heads with notes and figures scribbled 
on them. They were rough copies of 
stuff that he had worked into a regular 
report the night before he left for home, 
but had kept to check up with later on. 
He folded the shirts in two, put sheets 
of letter-paper around and on top of 
them, snapped a couple of rubber bands 
around them, and on the top sheet 
wrote in big letters “Notes of Trip 
through Coal Regions. For Future Ref- 
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erence.” He had his nerve with him 
when he put the package on top of 
everything else in the suitcase, but he 
knew her. 

They were all glad to see him when 
he got home, and she paid no attention 
to the “Notes.” They were his affairs, 
and business was business. He was glad 
she hadn’t discovered what was in the 
bundle, for it would have spoiled about 
as pleasant a time as he remembered in 
years. It was nice to have your wife and 
kids make a fuss over you, and with 
what she had to go through, it wasn’t 
fair to worry her too much. He could 
wear them some time later. 

That night, just before they went to 
bed, she asked him to take a bunch of 
the kids’ toys up to the attic. She was 
cleaning out one of the closets to make 
ready for the new baby’s things. With 
the toys he sneaked the shirts. Up in 
the attic he had a big wooden box with 
old books and letters and school-pen- 
nants and things in it. He stuck the 
shirts in it and put a handful of cedar- 
shavings from the bag she kept there 
in with them. She would never touch 
them in there. 

Well, after that so much happened 
that he forgot all about the damn 
things. The baby came and his wife was 
sick for a long time, and the doctor said 
she couldn’t have any more. Junior 
went through high school like a house 
afire. He was a bright kid—took after 
his father—and they were all set for 
sending him to State when the boy got 
pneumonia. Once he had thought of 
sticking the shirts in the boy’s trunk 
when he went away to college. Boys 
liked to wear those snappy things. But 
that was all over. They had the two 
girls, but it was pretty tough. She never 
really got over it. Then old Blake died, 
and the super made him chief clerk. It 
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was a nice job, good for life. They were 
pretty contented, and the girls were 
lively and brought lots of nice young 
folks to the house that helped her to 
forget. He took on a lot of weight, and 
none of the old clothes he kept around 
the house would fit him. They kidded 
him about it, and one night when the 
oldest girl had the boy she was engaged 
to out for dinner his wife told them all 
about the night their father brought 
home a couple of loud blue shirts, and 
the time she had with him before he 
would take them back. They all laugh- 
ed a lot. 

It wasn’t long after the oldest girl 
was married that he was taken sick. 
The doctor said he had been sticking 
to his desk too close. He was a mighty 
sick man for a long time, and for weeks 
he couldn’t help himself at all. His wife 
wouldn’t allow a trained nurse in the 
house—she didn’t believe in them— 
and she tended him night and day. He 
got well all right, but with everything 
else it was too much for her. 

He and the youngest girl had kept 
the house since then, but now she was 
going to marry a young chap out in 
Cleveland, and there wasn’t much for 
him to do but put the place up for sale 
and go with the other girl out in their 
big house in the suburbs. 

You found a lot of old things when 
you were cleaning up an attic. What 
would he do with these old shirts? They 
had kept almost as good as new all 
these years. Now that there was no- 
body to complain, he might wear them 
around the house in the evenings. He 
might as well go down to his room and 
try one on. He could wear it now. 
Never had gotten fat again after that 
long siege. Once he had shaken out the 
wrinkles it looked fine. The black tie 
he was wearing would go nicely with 
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it. His daughter would be surprised 

when she saw her sporty father. That 

was her coming in now. He had better 

hurry up and get the tie straight and 
o down-stairs. 

If only his wife could see him! How 
she had lit into him and what an 
ugly specimen she made him out to be! 
With that kind of nose and jaw he must 
stick to plain things or he'd look like a 
fool. His nose and jaw weren’t so bad 
even now. One look in the glass and 


he’d go down-stairs. How was that? 

Maybe he couldn’t wear blue, after 
all. It didn’t look quite right for a man 
his age with a married daughter and a 
grandchild to make up like a kid. He 
never knew before how much he and 
Junior had looked alike. The colored 
girl could have them or he’d put them 
out with the trash. Gosh! it was almost 
dinner-time. He’d better hurry down- 
stairs or he’d be late, and that always 
made his daughter sore. 


Apologia of an Expatriate 


BY HAROLD STEARNS 


This letter from one who a few years ago was prominent among American intellectuals was 
a personal communication to F. Scott Fitzgerald. It puts the case for the voluntary exile so 
well that we secured the permission of Mr. Stearns and Mr. Fitzgerald to publish it. 


To F. Scorr FirzGEra.p. 

Dear Scott: You ask me why I prefer 
to stay in Europe—obviously “up against 
it” and poorly, miserably paid—when I 
can, according to your optimistic state- 
ments, go back to my native United 
States and make money, lots of it. What 
keeps you here? you ask. You have few 
friends, no family or amorous life, you 
are bored, often hungry, seldom well 
clothed, and never happy—such you af- 
firm. And I don’t deny any of these 
things. Though not always, they are too 
often true. Nevertheless, I continue to 
stay. 

The answer is a complex one, and a 
fair statement is not easy. Had any one 
without my temperament, which some- 
where has an Oriental fatalistic streak, 


gone through what I have gone through 


in the last three years—physical dis- 
comfort, the humiliation of friends 
avoiding you because your condition 
distresses them, the silent pity of those 
whom ordinarily you would like to 
ignore, the necessity of associating with 
second-rate people and bores until you 
could scream with impatience, the chill- 
ing of vitality which comes Soom cheap 
food and sometimes none at all, the 
weariness of spirit that results from 
working hard and well and being paid 
hardly enough to cover your hotel bill, 
the sense of isolation and at the same 
time knowing that all sorts of fantastic 
yarns are being composed about you— 
had you, or almost anybody else, gone 
through all this, you would have got 
back to America, if you had had to 
swim. Yet I have remained, though no 
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one knows better than I the bitterness 
of being an expatriate or hates it more 
than I do. 

But though I was born in America, 
and my people before me, and though 
Jam an American through and through, 
and always will be, I was born with cer- 
tain sensitivenesses, certain antennz 
that reach out spontaneously to old civi- 
lized things and the traditional culture 
that men have made after centuries 
of struggle with each other and igno- 
rance. What happened in the United 
States following the mysteriously called 
“Great” war was the emergence into 
power of organized bodies of intoler- 
ance who were out to make a civilized 
life impossible. These people had tasted 
blood in the hysteria days of the war it- 
self, they had got themselves into stra- 
tegic positions and they did not want to 
let go. They have not let go even yet. I 
do not mean merely the prohibitionists, 
for dramatic as was their appearance on 
the scene, they are significant only of a 
tendency they represent, nor do I mean 
the more obviously so-called “reform” 
associations and purity and uplifting ex- 
perts. Every nation has its big-hearted 
Rover boys who are always trying to do 
somebody else good—and doing them 
good and plenty; though I question if 
any nation has so large and articulate 
a proportion of them as we. Nor, once 
more, do I mean the dominance of 
Protestant clericalism in the United 
States, as particularly identified with 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran 
churches, for all countries suffer from 
clericalism, too, if again not so severely 
and unintelligently as we. What I rath- 
er mean was the emergence of articulate 
mediocrity, armed with self-assurance, 
a full stomach, and a tenacious determi- 
nation to destroy anything better than 
itself. What I saw was the growth of the 
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fear of excellence. Democracy began 
really coming into its own, and it made 
me deeply uncomfortable. The stand- 
ardization processes were at work with 
a speed and mercilessness unknown be- 
fore in the history of mankind. Educa- 
tion was being made “popular,” that is, 
easy, or no education at all; Greek and 
Latin began disappearing; everywhere 
there were short cuts to culture, where- 
by it was possible to know all about an 
author or a subject and never to have 
read through one of his books or a single 
book on the subject; fantastic as it may 
seem, schools for personality began to 
arise, just as to-day there are schools for 
journalism and selling and, I dare say, 
of manners for retired bootleggers who 
are trying to crash the gate into society; 
the arts became the “lively” arts, as if 
they must jazz it up too with the spirit 
of the age; and everywhere was this 
appalling spread of literacy so that 
the charlatans had a bigger and wider 
field to work on. Aristocratic ways of 
thought and life became “high hat” and 
taboo. Do you mean seriously to tell me 
that they are not so still ? Do you, frank- 
ly, write as well as you can and only 
what you would like to? It is hard for 
me to believe it. 

You would probably admit all this, 
and yet I can well imagine your saying, 
as George Santayana has said to me em- 
phatically, that whatever we mean by 
“modernism” is represented by the 
forces in the United States. Why not re- 
turn and be part of this vitality that is 
shaping a new world? Why live in an 
old and disillusioned Continent, where 
everything that is progress is but imita- 
tion of things American and where all 
the changes that look to the future are 
changes nearer our image? Why not be 


back in the centre of things and be part 
of them? There is an exuberance of 
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spirit in this sense of having a share in 
the force that is more and more domi- 
nating the world. 

For my part I admit the fascination 
of living fully with your time and being 

art of the vital forces of the day. I 
should like to be in the centre of things 
that are moving fast—if I knew in what 
direction they were moving. I should 
like the vicarious vitality that comes 
from being in the successful and vital 
currents—if those currents did not con- 
trol me. I want to live my own life first, 
and the social life next. I do not care to 
live a thoroughly doctrinated herd life 
first, and keep for my own life only the 
fragments that are left over. If America 
left you free—free to work, to create, 
to make a fool of yourself or a success— 
where would a rational man rather 
live? 

But the point is, in the United States 
you are not free. You are in prison, even 
if you don’t happen to have spirit 
enough to be in jail. It is seldom you 
that gets a creative joy out of being part 
of a vital current; it is usually you who 
are cracked on the head and anid 
and badgered at every turn by currents 
that are often much too vital for com- 
fort. The practical difference is enor- 
mous. 

Take the simple matter of drinking, 
for I can speak to you frankly about 
that. The United States would make a 
drunkard out of me, and my drunken 
days are over. During the year follow- 
ing prohibition, like any respectable per- 
son I got drunk as frequently as I could. 
And when I came to Europe, out of 
sheer habit, I kept the merry game up 
for perhaps two years. Then something 
happened. It was not dramatic; it was 
slow, but it was inevitable. As time went 
on and I began to realize that I should 
probably spend the balance of my days 


here, I ceased to worry about liquor. I 
began to discover—and it was not due 
to any breakdown of health either— 
that I didn’t care for hard stuff. I stop- 

ed drinking whiskey because I don’t 
like the taste of it. I stopped drinking 
cocktails because I don’t care for them. 
I found I liked a mild apértif before 
meals, perhaps one sweet liquor after a 
good dinner, and in the evening cham- 
pagne or beer. There was no longer any 
point in getting drunk—when you 
could do it any time you wanted. There 
was no longer any point in being uncivi- 
lized about drinking—when all the fine 
wines of France were at your disposal 
all of the time. Not compelled to be 
sober by edict, I did not have to become 
a drunkard to prove my independence. 
Sad as it may sound to you, I found that 
I was at heart a moderate drinker and 
that I did not regard intoxication, either 
in myself or other people, as very amus- 
ing. To see life “a la rose” occasionally, 
as on féte-days and celebrations, is quite 
another thing. I am accustomed, as men 
have been for generations, to wine with 
my meals. How could I go back to the 
United States now and enjoy a single 
repast ? How, incidentally, could I stand 
the cooking, the quick lunch, and the 
tasteless oysters? Have you thought of 
that? 

In more intimate ways, too, France 
has set me free. In New York, frankly, 
I was worried about sex—it was in the 
air always. People talked a lot about it. 
Here that is not the case. You know my 
life, which is regular and takes me every 
day to the different French race-tracks 
around Paris. It keeps me in the open 
half the day, rain or shine; it gives me a 
routine and stabilizes my life; it tires 
me in a healthy way; and it gives a gen- 
uine external objective interest, for it is 
no secret to you that I am very fond of 
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horses. My mornings are free for read- 
ing or work or, if I stay up too late, for 
sleep. Sex does not bother me; I seldom 
think much one way or the other about 
it. The friends I have talk politics, 
amusing personal gossip, books, races, 
the arts—but seldom sex. It is not that 
the subject is taboo; French people— 
and those who live here a long time— 
are not eternally preoccupied with it as 
a topic of conversation. They assume 
that everybody attends to that side of 
his personal life to suit himself. And if 
he happens, like myself, not to have 
much to do with sex, they assume that 
that suits him, too, and anyway is none 
of their business. In other words, it is 
fairly easy to lead an amorously abste- 
mious life in Paris, if you want to. It is 
far from easy in New York. Once again 
the regulators have obtained the shadow 
only to lose the substance. 

The real difficulty in living in Eu- 
rope, if you are not independently well 
off, is that it is hard to make a real wage. 
I work hard, and I know. Every one is 
paid miserably. But when every one is, 


% 
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it is not so bad, for then every one is 
in the same boat—provided one keeps 
away from tourists and people like your- 
self, who make too much money for a 
poor Parisian to feel comfortable. Be- 
sides, I have not now, and never did 
have very much, the American itch for 
possessions. Possessions are a burden 
just as surely as obligations. One wants 
enough to eat well, sleep comfortably, 
buy a book or two, and be able to move 
about. More than that is of little value 
to a person like myself. I confess, it is 
hard enough to obtain even that much 
in Paris, but it is not impossible. And 
that is all one has the right to ask. The 
other advantages are too great to be put 
in the balance plates. Overtopping them 
all, of course, is the joy of being let 
alone. When shall we learn that first 
secret of tolerant and civilized living in 
the United States? You write me a let- 
ter when that day has arrived, and I 
shall take the next boat back. 
Yours as ever, 
Haro_p STEARNS. 
Paris, October Ist, 1928. 
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The College Nobody Knows 


BY REBECCA N. PORTER 


one who finds the little village at 

all must stumble upon it. For Sol- 
vang is not a place to which one sets 
out with single-minded intentness, abet- 
ted by road-signs promising “every 
room with bath.” It lacks, for the hur- 
rying motorist, all the allurements of a 
definite goal. There is not even an offer 
of “free air” to turn him from his 
course. And that course is toward Mat- 
tei’s, a famous tavern long ago popular- 
ized by aristocratic Santa Barbara and 
its environs. Mattei’s is one of those 
rural eating-places which, having es- 
tablished a reputation for fried chicken 
and elderberry pie, persists serenely in 
the face of altered road courses and de- 
funct railways. 

It was after I had been introduced 
to the succulent delights of Mattei’s and 
we were driving homeward along a 
road bordered by prosperous bean and 
grain ranches that I spied a little cluster 
of houses surrounding a large white 
frame building set upon a hill. 

“That’s Solvang,” my companion 
explained in response to my question. 
“It’s a Danish colony. Nothing there 
but a college.” 

Nothing there but a college! Having 
lived for some years in a town whose 
every interest is subordinated to a col- 
lege, I found this view-point intensely 
refreshing. But I could not quite con- 
sent to such summary dismissal of aca- 
demic status. What a curious place for 
a college! Why was it there ? And where 
did the students come from? To satisfy 


I CAME upon it quite by chance. Any 


these queries my escort turned off on a 
road that led into the heart of the vil- 
lage. And thus I “‘discovered” Solvang 
and an educational institution almost 
unique among colleges. 

It was a midsummer Sunday after- 
noon and we found the white frame 
building on the hill wrapped in Sab- 
bath quiet. But the wife of the head of 
the college answered the door-bell and 
gave us hospitable greeting. She and 
my host were already acquainted, and 
with a few words of introduction he left 
me in her charge while he went to call 
on a neighboring friend. 

I followed her along the plain wide 
hallway and up-stairs to the dormitory 
quarters where a little group were hav- 
ing afternoon coffee. I was at once made 
one of them and, with courteous ac- 
knowledgment of my linguistic igno- 
rance, they dropped their Danish con- 
versation and chatted in English. It was 
there, sitting at a table laden with fra- 
grant coffee and the incomparable Dan- 
ish pastries, that I learned something 
of the history of a remarkable institu- 
tion, and made the acquaintance of one 
of the few great teachers that I have 
ever known. 

He was an instructor in Danish gym- 
nastics, a man in the early thirties, with 
the physique of an athlete and the eyes 
of a mystic. Solvang, he explained, had 
been founded in 1911 by a company of 
Danes from the large colony in Des 
Moines, Iowa. They came out to south- 
ern California to seek a location where 
they could carry out an educational 
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ideal. Their first requirement was a 
country that would lend itself to the 
kind of agriculture which the Danes 
knew. They had become accustomed to 
the rich corn-lands of Iowa. The hilly 
topography of the California location 
didn’t look like Iowa, so some of them 
turned back. The rest, a mere handful, 
stayed and began the big adventure. 

It was an adventure fraught from 
the start with difficulties. Their nearest 
neighbor, only three miles away, was 
the Spanish village of Santa Ynez. Its 
traditions and interests clustered around 
one of those old missions that have 
made the history of southern California 
rich with beauty and romance. The 
idea of a Protestant colony so near was 
distinctly distasteful to them. And 
when they discovered that the new set- 
tlement was to be given the outlandish 
Danish name of Solvang (which means 
“sunny fields”) their disgust deepened. 
The priest at the mission, a picturesque 
character who afterward became a good 
friend to the new community, express- 
ed the general sentiment in the scornful 
words: “Santa Ynez—and Solvang! It’s 
like mixing gasoline and whiskey, and 
I prefer my whiskey straight.” 

Others of the Spanish residents tried 
to discourage the newcomers by gro- 
tesque comments on the quality of the 
soil. “Underneath,” they explained, “‘is 
oil. And as soon as you get the wheat 
planted it will come to the surface and 
spoil the crop.” 

This was evidently a classic joke, 
for every one around the table laughed 
reminiscently, and one of them remark- 
ed that they were still hoping to strike 
the kind of oil that would rise at the 
touch of a plough. 

A year after their arrival they had 
the college running, with four teachers. 
A small box of a building it was at first, 





in the centre of the town. Then a min- 
ister from a church in Denmark came 
over and, using his own private capital, 
augmented by private subscription, built 
and conducted the present institution. 
It is now supported by the Danish 
churches scattered throughout this 
country. Each student pays, during the 
college year, ten dollars a week, and for 
this he receives room, board, and tui- 
tion. 

Over the door, as I entered, I had 
seen the name “Atterdag College.” 
The name, they now explained, was 
that of an ancient Danish king whose 
motto, “We still have to-morrow before 
us,” is held before Danish youth as a 
symbol of industry and hope. I’ve never 
had so clear a demonstration of the fact 
that words in themselves mean noth- 
ing; that it is only the spirit behind 
them that gives them sanilleenen. That 
same legend inscribed over the portal 
of a schoolhouse in the Spanish village 
next door would have automatically re- 
leased every one from the necessity of 
effort. I don’t know what the Danish 
word for “‘to-morrow”’ is, but it must 
have a much more vigorous sound than 
“manana.” 

After coffee I went down-stairs with 
the young instructor of gymnastics and 
we made a tour of the building. As he 
threw open the first classroom door his 
tone became, for the first time, apolo- 
getic. “Our building will seem to you 
very old-fashioned,” he warned. “You 
will find here none of the up-to-date 
equipment that you are used to at the 
State university.” 

Thus he made his obeisance to the 
great American educational ideal, an 
ideal that makes concrete and brick the 
only proper accoutrements of culture 
and decrees that the things of the spirit 
must go hand in hand with indirect 











lighting and revolving desk-chairs. 
Though (as I later discovered) he had 
not admitted this idea beyond the ante- 
chamber of his own mind, he assumed 
that humility was due the representa- 
tive of an educational institution which 
had just clamorously wrested from its 
taxpayers several million dollars for the 
erection of a white granite gymnasium, 
a wrought-iron entrance-gate, and other 
essential accompaniments to the higher 
life. Perhaps there was still ringing in 
his ears too the campaign cry that had 
roused the parents of the State to a fren- 
zy of outraged pride; that cry that had 
swept the bonds on to victory: “We are 
educating our young people in shacks!” 

(Lest any one challenge California’s 
position among the educators of the 
Union, it must be explained here that 
any frame building, regardless of size 
and weatherworthiness, is thus labelled 
now in the Golden State. Nothing can 
remove the stigma of the word; and 
this despite all that has been done for 
the shack by the great men of history 
and Aimee.) 

Having inspected the bare, plain 
rooms and the basement dining-hall, 
we visited the gymnasium, which occu- 
pies a building of its own on the pretty, 
sloping campus. Here there was ade- 
quate but not varied equipment for that 
gymnastic work which is regarded by 
educators as the highest type of physi- 
cal training which science has yet 
evolved. My guide called attention to 
the fact that all the apparatus was made 
of wood. “We do not like the idea of 
using indestructible materials,” he said. 
“A big part of the pupil’s training is 
learning to take care of what he uses.”’ 

From across the campus there was 
wafted suddenly the tinkle of a wind- 
harp. We came upon it later near a 
giant oak which sheltered a picnic-table. 
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And here we discussed further the dual 
educational ideal which had inspired 
the building of Atterdag. 

“It seemed to us that the best type of 
American citizen must have something 
to give to the country as well as want- 
ing to take something from it. We 
wanted our children to come bringing 
something. We did not want them to 
lose entirely the rich old culture of Den- 
mark. So, for five weeks of their sum- 
mer vacation, they come here and sing 
the Danish songs and dance the Dan- 
ish folk-dances and read Danish stories. 
When they go back to public school, 
they know who they are and whence 
they came. They know that from those 
who are the possessors of such a heri- 
tage much will be expected. You do not 
find the Danes in your penitentiaries 
nor the children of Danes in your juve- 
nile courts. I think one reason for this 
is that the Danes, more than most other 
immigrants, keep alive in their chil- 
dren the ideals of righteousness and in- 
dustry in which they themselves were 
bred. To throw overboard, in one gen- 
eration, country, language, traditions, 
and religion, strips the soul of the young 
too bare. In order to cover its nakedness 
it snatches at anything rather than se- 
lecting the best. 

“But the biggest work of Atterdag 
is done in the college term, which runs 
from November to March. Then there 
comes to us the newly arrived immi- 
grant. He comes to be prepared for 
American citizenship. In his own lan- 
guage we teach him the history, the 
Constitution, the literature of the coun- 
try that he is going to adopt. Instead of 
struggling with these subjects in a lan- 
guage wholly unintelligible, he gets a 
thorough grounding in the principles 
and ideals of citizenship in his own 
tongue. When he goes up for his ex- 
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amination he knows what he is about.’ 

I knew this was true, for there is a 
story current in the naturalization courts 
of Santa Barbara which amply and 
whimsically illustrates it. An English- 
man who was waiting to take his ex- 
amination turned rather nervously to 
one of his American witnesses and be- 
gan asking some “last-minute” ques- 
tions about the Constitution. Taken 
quite unawares by this “Ask-me-an- 
other” attack, the witness turned on 
him indignantly with: “Well, how do 
you expect me to know? What do you 
think I am—a Dane?” 

Very different are the alumni of At- 
terdag from the typical terrified for- 
eigner, mumbling his few set phrases 
in the hope that they will be the right 
phrases. The Atterdag applicant has 
been willing to work for his citizen- 
ship. His college day is from eight to 
six, with an hour off for lunch. And, 
having become a citizen, he does not 
stop his education. He comes back 
whenever he can arrange the time for 
more study. Grundwig, that intrepid 
pioneer of the folk high schools of Den- 
mark, did his work well. He created 
in the minds of his fellow countrymen 
the thirst for knowledge. 

“After such a long day as that do 
they study at night too?” I asked. 

“Not unless they want to,”’ my in- 
formant answered. “Everything is 
purely voluntary here. Nobody has to 
come to Atterdag. Nobody has to study 
who comes. No credits are given for 
studying. We do not prepare for any 
other college. We prepare, or try to pre- 
pare, our students to lead rich lives. 
That is all.” 

I had found it at last. The college 
that every one is talking about, the col- 
lege nobody knows! I saw some of the 
students that evening when we gath- 





ered in chapel on the top floor of the 
main building. A bare, plain room it 
was, with bare, plain benches and the 
simple altar of the Lutheran Church. 
Through the open windows came again 
the silvery tinkle of the wind-harp and 
it sounded now like a call to prayer. 

“Religion,” my companion said to 
me after service, “seems to us one of the 
very last things that can be kept alive 
through the medium of a foreign 
tongue. It needs the warmth of famil- 
iar words. For that reason it is one of 
the first things that our newly arrived 
young people throw away. And that is 
a pity, for religion is a safeguard. My 
work is also one. If I were teaching 
gymnastics just to make hard muscles 
I shouldn’t care to do it at all. That is 
not the purpose of the Danish gym- 
nastics. The purpose is to learn to make 
the body and all its desires subordinate 
to the will. When we have learned 
that, we have learned also the secret of 
sane and successful living. 

“You see,” he went on, “the trouble 
with most education is that it springs 
from a theory instead of from the peo- 
ple’s need. The theory should come from 
the teaching, not the teaching from the 
theory. In America we confuse educa- 
tion with training. You can train a 
horse, you know, so that he will dance 
and jump through a ring and bow to 
the audience. But he is not educated. 
He will not do any of these things 
when his trainer is not there. The man 
who has been merely trained to do a 
single job will not do it either when 
the pressure is removed. It is what peo- 
ple do when the pressure is removed 
that shows whether or not they are edu- 
cated.” 

That is a message from Atterdag, 
one of the newest and smallest and fin- 
est colleges of the land. When its ideals 
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become universal in scope, when we are _ student-table, from which no language 
willing to learn from our foreign-born _ is barred, is it not just possible that we 
citizens as well as to teach them, when may discover at this banquet-board the 


we can sit together around a common lost key to international peace? 
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Cycle in the Life of a Lovely Lady 


By ExrzaseTH Honness 


Wiruw her eyes she held a secret joy 

That sometimes burst its bounds, 

And filled her voice and lilted in her laughter; 
And she was frank, and shy as any boy, 

And when she talked she made delicious sounds, 


Chortles, and Oo’s and Ah’s, then quict after. 


One thought she was the very gayest thing, 
Burning and brave and bright, 

All starriness and fieriness, but had 

One watched her when she was remembering 
One would have seen that she was different, quite, 
And that, remembering, her mouth was sad. 


And now that she is old, she still is gay, 
Brittle and bright and fair, 

Life has not done to her one awkward thing 
Save slip the sadness from her mouth away, 
She has forgotten it was ever there, 

Or what it was she was remembering. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


OBERT Browninc died in 1889, 
and Tennyson in 1892. There 
has been since no English-writ- 

ing poet who can stand comparison with 
either of these; nor is there any living 
poet from whom a new book would be 
awaited with such general interest as 
greeted every new publication of the 
twin Victorians. Once in a while I see 
some foolish remark to the effect that 
Tennyson and Browning are no longer 
read; but the fact is they are at this mo- 
ment more widely read and known than 
any of their successors. Nearly every 
novel I read contains a quotation from 
Tennyson or Browning or both; and 
the latest novel by the distinguished 
writer Maurice Baring, called ““Com- 
fortless Memory,” is avowedly taken 
from one of Browning’s most germinal 
poems, “A Light Woman.” Years ago I 
read another novel whose title and plot 
were taken from this same poem; it was 
“No Hero,” by E. W. Hornung. Mr. 
Baring’s novel 1s a finer and more subtle 
work than Mr. Hornung’s; it is indeed 
a psychological novel, containing the 
unfolding and analysis of the character 
and temperament of an extraordinary 
woman. Everything Mr. Baring writes 
has the touch of distinction; and to 
those who are searching among the wel- 
ter of contemporary books for some- 
thing both brilliant and decent, let me 
recommend anything by this author. 
Synchronously with this novel comes 
a new biographical work on the Brown- 
ings by Osbert Burdett; this is not an in- 
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spiring book, being in fact rather dry, 
but after a careful rereading and reap- 
praisal of Browning, Mr. Burdett has 
no doubt of his greatness. In giving the 
list of his authorities, and the books on 
the Brownings which he recommends, 
he unaccountably makes no mention of 
the Life of Browning by Griffin and 
Minchin. This is an amazing omission, 
for that particular biography is not only 
worth all the others put together— 
Sharp’s, Orr’s, Dowden’s, Chesterton’s 
—but it contains so much newly dis- 
covered material that it was bound to 
be a source-book for every subsequent 
writer on the subject. Had Mr. Burdett 
never heard of it? 

Simultaneously with these two works 
appears a charming intimate collection 
of reminiscences by Browning’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, Fanny (Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing), called “Some Memories of Robert 
Browning.” I have often had the plea- 
sure of long talks with her about the 
poet; and I rejoice that she at last put 
her recollections into permanent form. 
They deal especially with Browning’s 
last days in Venice, his illness and death. 
In temperament, Browning was very 
much like Theodore Roosevelt; virile, 
impetuous, demonstrative, affectionate. 
His son told me that the poet might 
have lived longer if he had not foolish- 
ly attempted to prove his vigor. He had 
caught a bad bronchial cold, and as they 
entered the Palazzo Rezzonico in Ven- 
ice young Browning told his father not 
to overexert himself. Old men resemble 
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children in many ways and in nothing 
more than in resenting advice. The fiery 
old man turned on his son and said, 
“T’ll show you!” ran up two flights of 
stairs, strained his heart, and in a few 
weeks was dead. 


An Italian novelist, Giovanni Verga, 
who died in 1922, is introduced to Eng- 
lish readers by D. H. Lawrence, who in 
a rather long preface gives him fulsome 
praise. I learn also from the jacket that 
Verga “can claim a place beside Hardy 
and the Russians.”’ Well, one may claim 
anything; but Hardy and the Russians 
will not have to edge along to make 
room for Verga. The short stories in this 
volume show some ability, but they are 
inferior to the best work of O. Henry 
and of Ring W. Lardner. Such tales as 
Mr. Lardner’s “Zone of Quiet” or 
“Champion” would perhaps receive 
more plaudits if they had been trans- 
lated from the Polish or Italian. Verga 
is best known by the story that gives its 
title to this volume, “‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” And that is well known because 
of the opera. After reading Mr. Law- 
rence’s encomiums, I am rather sur- 
prised to find the stories unobjection- 
able. 

Professor Jack R. Crawford has pro- 
duced an admirable and much-needed 
work, “What to Read in English Litera- 
ture.” This is not an anthology but a 
guide. In one portly volume, Mr. Craw- 
ford traverses English literature chrono- 
logically, giving the titles of the best 
works of the best authors, with a list of 
authorities, critical and biographical es- 
says, and suggestions for collateral read- 
ing. This is a good undertaking and 
well done. It will be found generally 
useful. 

Colonel House’s third and fourth vol- 
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ume of Memoirs, prepared for publica- 
tion by the skilful and scholarly Profes- 
sor Charles Seymour, are even more ab- 
sorbing and valuable than their two 
predecessors. We are taken behind the 
scenes of the greatest tragic drama in 
history, and obtain a close and intimate 
view of every one of the chief actors. 
This is an invaluable contribution to 
historical knowledge. Two hundred 
years hence I can see research scholars 
in history poring over these books and 
getting material. Personally I have an 
immense admiration for the mind and 
character of Colonel House. In any mat- 
ter of controversy between him and any 
one else, I should believe what he said 
until he could be proved in error. The 
relations between him and Wilson will 
always make interesting reading. 

The accomplished British journalist 
J. A. Spender has written a book about 
the United States called “Through Eng- 
lish Eyes.” It differs from most books on 
America by foreigners in being free 
from attack, advice, and condescension. 
He frankly looks on the United States 
and on every other country through 
English eyes. He is an Englishman and 
an ardent lover of his country. But be- 
ing a journalist of the highest rank, he 
knows what to look for, how to see it, 
and how to describe it. I especially rec- 
ommend his chapter on prohibition. 


I wish all novelists—and especially 
German novelists—would read Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Foreword to “The Angel 
That Troubled the Waters,” and ear- 
nestly consider his remarks on compres- 
sion. Nearly ali novels are too long, 
which is a serious defect. Turgenev 
used to write his stories at great length, 
and then boil them down to the irre- 
ducible minimum, a species of amenity 
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that might well be followed more often. 
German novels are intolerably windy. 
The only German novel | ever read that 
was not too long is Sudermann’s “Dame 
Care,” probably the most artistic novel 
in that language. Sudermann’s posthu- 
mous novel, ““The Mad Professor,”’ is al- 
together too long. And as for “The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa,” which we are told 
is an immortal and epoch-making mas- 
terpiece, it is twice too long, and the au- 
thor informs us that it is to be only one 
of a trilogy! I feel like the general in 
that charming play “Le Monde ou I’on 
sennuie” who, after hearing read an 
intolerably dull play, and imagining it 
was at long last all over, and he could 
return to the ordinary pleasures of life, 
was informed that it was only the first 
act. 

Nearly every magazine article, near- 
ly every sermon, nearly every lecture, 
nearly every speech, is too long. The 
ordinary listener in a church or lecture- 
hall or at a public dinner cannot escape. 
But the reader of a magazine is free; he 
begins an article with high anticipa- 
tions; after he has read three pages, he 
looks to see how long it is; if he finds it 
is going to continue for fifteen more 
pages, he reads something else. Writers 
should not dump their minds on the 
printed page, but show some reverence 
both for their readers and for the prin- 
ciple of selection. 


Lee Wilson Dodd has produced an 
excellent satire in verse called “The 
Great Enlightenment.” It is witty and 
it is wise. In addition to the titular 
poem, I am glad to see that he has col- 
lected some of his other works, and in- 
cluded them in the volume. He is an 
able writer and what he says was never 
more needed than now. 
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Some good crime books are “The 
Man Who Laughed,” by Gerard Fair- 
lie; “The Black Heart,” by Sydney Hor- 
ler; ““The ‘Red Kite’ Clue,” by O. F. 
Jerome; “The Witness at the Window” 
and “The Corpse on the Bridge,” by 
Charles Barry. 


The whole world of readers owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Right Reverend 
Monsignor J. T. Slattery, of Troy, N. Y. 
He has collected the fruit of many years 
of study, reflection, and correspondence 
in “My Favourite Passage in Dante,” 
where people from all over the wide 
earth have told him their individual 
preferences. If any one doubted the uni- 
versality of Dante, this volume would 
cure him. 

Monsignor Slattery’s purpose in com- 
piling and preparing this book “was the 
desire to arouse the ordinary reader’s 
interest in Dante and so lead him to fur- 
ther study.” I call it a complete success. 


Hamlin Garland, who is acquainted 
with the world of nature and the world 
of books, who knows the high spots in 
Wyoming and in the roaring forties of 
New York, has continued his highly in- 
teresting autobiography with “Back- 
Trailers from the Middle Border.” 
Nearly forty years ago Mr. Edward G. 
Buckland, who is now chairman of the 
board of directors of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, 
came to me in a state of considerable ex- 
citement. He had just been reading a 
new novel, “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ 
by a young man named Hamlin Gar- 
land; and he insisted that I read it im- 
mediately. I did so and shared his en- 
thusiasm. It was an honest, realistic 
book in a romantic setting. Since then 
Mr. Garland has written a large num- 
ber of stories and essays, but the best 
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work of his life came late, in four auto- 
biographical works, which should be 
read in this order: 

Trail-Makers of the Middle Border 

A Son of the Middle Border 


A Daughter of the Middle Border 
Back-Trailers from the Middle Border 


The best of these is the second, but they 
are all good, and taken together they 
make a contribution to American his- 
tory and literature. The style of this 
fourth book is deceptive, being what I 
should call purposely naive. Its details 
may confuse the sophisticated, but the 
author’s intention is to me sufficiently 
clear. 

Two volumes of the highest impor- 
tance to all students of the contempora- 
ry drama, whether they are in school or 
out of it, are the complete Plays of J. M. 
Barrie and the complete Plays of John 
Galsworthy. Now if G. B. S. would fol- 
low suit—but he won’t. There are twen- 
ty plays in the Barrie volume, and twen- 
ty-five in the other. Surely the most dis- 
tinctive feature of school and college 
courses in literature is the study of mod- 
ern drama. With every academic insti- 
tution having an organization to pro- 
duce plays, and with Little Theatres all 
over the United States, what is going to 
happen? Are we on the verge of some- 
thing big? The anomaly is that with 
this prodigious excitement about the 
theatre, and with every schoolboy and 
schoolgirl wishing to write plays or act 
in them, the professional theatre exists 
only in New York. Nearly every person 
I meet has a manuscript in his pocket. 
It is probable that I am the only white 
man who has never written a play. 

Henry W. Lanier, who founded that 
successful magazine The Golden Book, 
has retired from the editorship, and 
his place is taken by Edith O'Dell. 
I recently wrote to her to get informa- 
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tion about the Bulldog Drummond Se- 
ries, all five of which I have enjoyed 
reading, and am hungry for more. It is 
easy enough to buy them in London or 
on the Continent, but by no means so 
easy in America. They should be re- 
printed here as a series. They are wildly 
exciting crime stories, and in addition 
are full of mirth. A good combination 
of horror and humor, in the present 
fashionable style of burlesque melo- 
drama. Be sure and read them in this 
order, provided you can get hold of 
them. I am told that numbers two and 
four are out of print, a situation that 
can easily be remedied. 

Bulldog Drummond 

The Black Gang 

The Third Round 

The Final Count 

The Female of the Species 


I read the fifth one in Paris last sum- 
mer, before it had been published in 
America, but it is now available here. 
Miss O'Dell, after giving me much bib- 
liographical information, writes: “I was 
particularly interested in your inquiry, 
as I know the author, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Cyril McNeile, and have been in- 
terested for years in the Bulldog Drum- 
mond Series.” He writes under the 
name of Sapper. 


The brilliant young Frenchman René 
Lacoste has written a book, “Tennis,” 
with a preface by Mr. Tilden, which 
should be bought for three reasons: first, 
for the technical advice given by a mas- 
ter; second, for the profusion of pic- 
tures; third, because there is revealed in 
this work one of the finest sportsmen, 
one of the most impeccable gentlemen, 
one of the most charming personalities 
—Lacoste. By the way, I wonder if my 
comment on this book makes me a pro- 
fessional. So far as I can discover, if you 
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do anything except play tennis, you are 
in danger of becoming a professional 
tennis-player. 


In reading Lytton Strachey’s spar- 
kling book “Elizabeth and Essex,” 
where every page is fascinating, I am 
moved to renewed reflection on the 
dominance of the novel. Two hundred 
years ago theological works in verse, 
like Pope’s “Essay on Man,” were best- 
sellers; but after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the novel overshadowed 
all other forms of literature, and its 
shadow shows no sign of growing 
less. The novel became the champion 
broadcaster for all sorts of ideas. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward was somewhat violent- 
ly interested in theology, and wishing 
to interest a large number of people, she 
put her ideas into the form of a novel, 
“Robert Elsmere”; Edward Bellamy, 
being a Socialist, megaphoned his 
thoughts in a novel, “Looking Back- 
ward”; ; and since then the majority of 
wavela contain almost anything and 
everything except a story. Toward the 
end of the last century the novel pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the stage; 
the best-sellers were so quickly trans- 
formed into “‘plays” that one acute man- 
ager in New York said he had a scissors- 
and-paste man in his employ who he 
was certain could dramatize the city 
directory. 

That craze passed like ping-pong; 
but in our time the predominance of the 
novel has taken a more dangerous form. 
It has conquered the fields of history 
and biography. H. G. Wells, a profes- 
sional novelist, not only found the form 
of prose fiction convenient for all of his 
constantly changing ideas and propa- 
ganda, but he wrote the history of the 
world as a novelist would write it. Since 
that time a monstrous number of so- 
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called biographical works are really nov- 
els, or at all events novelized. A conspic- 
uous example is “Ariel,” and one almost 
as good is “Disraeli.” The brilliant au- 
thor selects in the life of his hero the 
most sensational events or characteris- 
tics and produces a book, which under 
the guise of biography is a novel. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Beecher, Andrew Jack- 
son, General Grant, and many others 
are thus presented to a sensation-loving 
public. 

The supreme master of this novelized 
form of biography is Lytton Strachey, 
and he has much to answer for in the 
sins of his imitators and followers. He 
is himself a scholar as well as a man of 
letters; he is well read in ancient and 
modern languages; he reflects deeply 
on history. But when he comes to write, 
he is essentially a novelist. He does not 
wilfully distort the truth; but by select- 
ing events and characteristics most suit- 
able for dramatic effect, he produces not 
a work of biography, but a biographical 
novel. “Elizabeth and Essex,’ emphat- 
ically worth reading, both for its charm 
and for its penetrating thought, is really 
a novel. As I escape from the enthrall- 
ing glamour of this book, like a man 
coming out from under a spell, I ask 
myself, Is this true? Was Elizabeth 
really like that? Is this a truly historical 
portrait of King Philip? or of Essex? 
Frankly, I doubt it. I believe that if by 
some miracle we could be transported 
back to those times, and have the privi- 
lege of knowing these great characters 
intimately, they would not really seem 
as they are in this book. And if by an 
even more stupendous miracle we could 
not only change Time and Place, but 
Personality, and be the real Queen 
Elizabeth, we should not in these bril- 
liant—oh, so brilliant—pages recog- 
nize our own portrait. We should im- 
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agine he was writing about some one 
else. 

The wheel has come full circle. I can 
remember when Herbert Spencer ridi- 
culed Carlyle’s idea of history, that it 
was the story of great men. Spencer 
minimized the individual, and insisted 
that history was the evolution of insti- 
tutions. James Anthony Froude, with 
his charming and dramatic historical 
works, became the common laughing- 
stock of “‘historians,” and “The Con- 
stitutional History of England,” a valu- 
able and unreadable work by Bishop 
Stubbs, was treated with immense re- 
spect. To-day, in comparison with the 
historical and Mepeaiied works that 
pullulate on every side, Froude seems 
almost dull and undramatic. 

What shall we say to these things? 
Who shall deliver us from the body of 
this death ? How amidst all this bewil- 
dering brilliance shall we ever know 
the truth about social or personal his- 
tory? 

Well, there is one way out for those 
who prefer the truth to attractive distor- 
tions of it. Read only the published doc- 
uments—and in biography read the 
diaries. The “Autobiography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln”’ is a good corrective; and 
I wish now to rise in my place and pub- 
licly thank Allan Nevins for printing in 
one volume a selection of the colossal 
diary of John Quincy Adams. That in- 
tellectual rhinoceros not only kept his 
resolutions but kept a diary, a diary of 
prodigious length. It was published 
years ago in a formidable array of vol- 
umes. It is now out of print. Allan Nev- 
ins has gone through this vast mausole- 
um, selected the most significant pas- 
sages, and put them into one big book. 
It is not only of extraordinary interest, 
this diary, but we have the satisfaction 
of being close to the actual truth. 
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Adams was probably our most schol- 
arly President; he lived in stirring times. 
His temperament has been well de- 
scribed by John T. Morse, who said that 
the temptation to perform his duty was 
always strong with Adams; if the duty 
was a particularly disagreeable one, the 
temptation became ungovernable. 


In an issue of this Magazine last au- 
tumn, I gave expression to my enthusi- 
asm for the Beau Geste trilogy. To my 
surprise and pleasure, I received from 
the author, Captain Percival Christo- 
pher Wren, a copy of the limited de 
luxe edition of “Beau Geste.”’ It is mag- 
nificently printed, abundantly illustrat- 
ed in color, contains a fine portrait of 
the gallant captain, his book-plate, and 
an autograph inscription thanking me 
for my “Beau Geste in Scribner’s.” 


In this column I recently wrote an ac- 
count of AZ (George W. Russell) and 
of his marvellous powers in conversa- 
tion. This drew from him so charming 
a letter that I wish to share my pleasure 
in it with my readers. He writes from 
the editorial office of The Irish States- 
man in Dublin. 


I have read with consternation the para- 
graph about me in Scrisner’s. Did I go on 
talking like that? I always supposed I was 
a silent man! I think I am, but my shyness 
must have burst when I was in your coun- 
try and without my being aware of it. The 
desperately shy man goes on talking desper- 
ately. Please put it down to that. I am ac- 
customed to sit silently when really good talk- 
ers like Yeats, James Stephens, Stephen Mac- 
Kenna, Oliver Fogarty or George Moore start 
talking. They were prodigally endowed by 
nature with eloquence or wit. I would never 
break in on any of them once they got started. 
If I could induce Oliver Fogarty to go to 
America it would hear really good talk flash- 
ing out in every sentence. When George 
Moore wondered whether our Round Towers 
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were Christian or pre-Christian, Oliver set- 
tled the question in ten words. “‘Pre-Christian, 
of course! no parish priest could get through 
the doorway!” Perhaps this sounds irreverent 
to you. I hesitate to repeat his philosophical 
reflection after he said that. “You know when 
the Word incarnated in Ireland it suffered 
from fatty degeneration of the heart.” I am 
afraid his conversation would be censored in 
your country. Most Irish conversation would 
be. Our Government is making a beginning 
not with the spoken but by the censoring of 
the written word. Any literature “calculated 
to excite sexual passion” is prohibited as “‘in- 
decent.”” Romeo and Juliet would go out and 
Shelley’s “I arise from dreams of thee.” I see 
our literature getting more and more Puritan 
and our conversation getting more and more 
Restoration. Come here in five years after the 
censorship and you will find the country pub- 
licly pure and privately abandoned. And the 
conversation will probably make your hair 
stand up. But I must not ramble on or you 
will say once I begin writing I never stop with 
the pen any more than I do with the tongue. 
Forgive its ten hours of wagging. 
Yours sincerely, 

Any one who reads that letter can un- 
derstand how immensely I enjoyed the 
conversation of this extraordinary man. 
Irishmen are good talkers. I know what 
f. means by his reference to Yeats 
(whom he calls Yeets) and to George 
Moore. Several times I have had the de- 
light of hearing Yeats talk, and last 
summer I had three long, memorable 
conversations with George Moore in his 
house on Ebury Street. When I forget 
them, I shall have forgotten everything. 


Miss Emily Lewis, of St. Louis, after 
reading in ScriBpNeR’s of my conversa- 
tions with George Bernard Shaw, writes 
me that last summer in England she was 
introduced to a man with a snowy 
beard at an amateur performance of 
“You Never Can Tell.” She was so ex- 
cited at meeting the author of the play 
that she could hardly say a word. In 
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awestricken tones she told him how 
much she enjoyed his comedy. He took 
her tribute modestly. After this inter- 
view, she was so thrilled that she could 
not sleep that night. Next day she dis- 
covered her idol was not Shaw, but some 
one who looked like him. 


With reference to the elusive word 
aromite, which occurs in a poem 
ascribed to Browning, which appears ex- 
clusively in Funk and Wagnalls Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and which a dozen peo- 
ple have written me saying that it is a 
misprint for aconite, | have received an 
interesting letter from the Reverend A. 


A. Callaghan, of Kezar Falls, Maine: 


We were especially interested in the No- 
vember number, and much intrigued by the 
little poem in which occurs the word “aro- 
mite.” It surely does not read like the Robert 
Browning I know, but the word is a very fa- 
miliar one to me, even though I do not know 
its meaning. My father and mother were 
Devonshire people and they both used the 
word a great deal. Father used to call my 
brother and me his “little aromites” when 
ever we were having one of our rollicking 
times with him, and often used it to my sister, 
who was especially quick-witted, when she 
would seem to get the better of him. 

Upon reading the little poem I asked Mrs. 
Callaghan if she had ever heard the word and 
she immediately answered that her father used 
it often. His tamily came to America soon 
after the Mayflower days, and the habitat of 
his ancestors was Scotland, though some of 
the family lived in England many years, and 
it was from that branch that the American 
immigrants came, I understand. 


When I was a child, I owned a tiger 
kitten which I named Epaminondas 
Alcibiades Pentacoseomedimni. He was 
called Pammy for short, and lived only 
three weeks. And now comes a letter 
from Professor John D. Rea, of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, who informs 
me that Ais cat is called Epaminondas. 
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Upon my informing him of Epaminon- 
das the First, he writes: 


I didn’t suppose there had ever been an- 
other Epaminondas in the whole catalogue of 
cats. The way my Pam got his name was 
strictly logical—or philological. I used to have 
a smoke-colored Angora named Pat. In mem- 
ory of him and of Pam’s father, named Sam, 
he was called Pam quite naturally by a sort of 
telescoping of the two words: Pat plus Sam 
equals Pam. Of course, these short names are 
all right among friends or in the bosom of the 
family; but a cat is too dignified a personage 
not to have a longer name for more formal oc- 
casions. So from Pam grew Epaminondas; 
you will recognize the linguistic process as 
very similar to that by which any philologian 
can prove that Middletown was named for 
Moses, by merely dropping the oses and add- 
ing iddletown. 

Both Pam and I are, however, deeply grati- 
fied to learn of the late lamented member of 
your household by the same name. Please give 
my regards to his five successors and also to 
Rufus H. Phelps, whom I should like to meet 
some day. 


Professor Lewis A. Harding, of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, read the entire “Faery Queene” 
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through last Spring, and thus joins the 
F. Q. Club. He wrote a Spenserian stan- 
za to commemorate the occasion. 


I am writing in my winter home— 
for so I consider it—Augusta, Ga. The 
Conversation Club holds its session 
in our excellent hotel every morning, 
and in the afternoon we live on the 
links. We sadly miss dear old Major 
Black, the gallant Confederate veteran, 
who recently died, full of years. But we 
have General J. G. Harbord, Doctor 
Francis Carter Wood, Charles, Duke of 
Lancaster, George Gray, Cabot Morse, 
George Clapp, Justice Thompson, Hor- 
ace Marshall, “Bishop” McLaughlin, 
“Professor” Lamb, Doctor Sullivan, 
“Judge” Underwood, Professor George 
H. Nettleton, Elon Hooker, Charles 
Cooley, John Dougherty, President Mc- 
Cracken of Vassar, and other notables. 
On Christmas night Mr. A. E. Martin, 
friend of all the world, got up a grand 
Christmas celebration, with a gorgeous 
tree. 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 
the front advertising section. 
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Apropos of a Dutch Exhibition 
in London 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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EN these pages see the light 
\\ / the exhibition with which 
they are in large measure 


concerned will be drawing toward its 
close. This exhibition, moreover, is held 
three thousand miles away, assembled 
by the Anglo-Batavian Society in Lon- 
don. Nevertheless I need make no apol- 
ogy for touching upon it in this place. 
The Dutch exhibition, established from 
January to March at Burlington House, 
like the Flemish one organized in the 
same place two years ago, is an affair of 
distinctly international interest. It ought 
to possess, too, a special significance for 
Americans, since our traffic with the 
old masters has from the start been 
marked by a deep sympathy for Rem- 
brandt and his school. I can well re- 
member the excitement when his por- 
trait of “The Gilder, Herman Doom- 
er,” was brought to this country, to pass 
into the Havemeyer collection. It was, 
I believe, the first major example of the 
master to reach these shores and the en- 
thusiasm with which it was received was 
prophetic. We have been ardent in pur- 
suit of all the schools. The eighteenth 
century in France and England, the 
seventeenth in Spain, and, more recent- 
ly, the Italian Renaissance are all repre- 
sented in American collections. But, as 
is natural enough, after all, in the New 
Netherlands, we have reserved a pecu- 
liar fidelity for the Dutch. I cannot for- 
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bear some more or less detailed allusion 
to the evidences of this fact. 
o SS S&S 

In the year 1909 there was held at 
the Metropolitan Museum, as part of 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, a re- 
markable exhibition of Dutch and early 
American art. The Dutch wing contain- 
ed about 150 pictures, forming an en- 
semble extraordinarily brilliant and 
representative. There were then seventy 
Rembrandts in this country and thirty- 
seven of them were at the Museum. The 
late Henry C. Frick lent the great Il- 
chester portrait which the master paint- 
ed of himself in 1658, one of the noblest 
monuments in his art. Mrs. Havemeyer 
lent ““The Gilder” and Mrs. C. P. Hunt- 
ington that glorious souvenir of 1653, 
“The Savant,” which has since been re- 
christened “Aristotle” and is now in the 
collection of Mr. Erickson. From the 
late George J. Gould came ““The Stand- 
ard Bearer,” owned a hundred years 
ago by Sir Joshua Reynolds. To-day 
it is part of the imposing collection 
formed by Mr. Jules S. Bache and has 
been contributed by him to the London 
exhibition. The late Pierpont Morgan 
lent three of the Rembrandts, one of 
them the stately ““Nicolaes Ruts.” But 
to particularize further would be to re- 
lease too great a flood of memories. 
Practically all the leading lights of the 
school were there. On one of them, to 
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be sure, I simply cannot help but pause. 
Out of the seven Vermeers at that time 
in American hands there was only one 
missing from the Metropolitan! The six 
on the walls were Mrs. Huntington’s 
“Lady with Lute,” Mr. Morgan’s “Lady 
Writing,” the Museum’s own priceless 
gift from Mr. Marquand, the “Girl 
with Water Jug,” Mr. Frick’s “Music 
Lesson,” Mr. Johnson’s “Lady with 
Guitar,” and Mr. Altman’s “Girl Sleep- 
ing.”” What a galaxy they made! And 
as one breathes a sigh of satisfaction 
over these and other testimonies to the 
judgment and alertness of American 
connoisseurship, one breathes another 
over the thought of subsequent develop- 
ments. 

The number of Vermeers in America 
has been doubled since 1909. One of 
the finest of the later acquisitions, the 
“Head of a Young Girl” belonging to 
Secretary Mellon, has gone to London. 
The increase in Rembrandts has been 
likewise portentous. I think of the spa- 
cious room at Mr. Widener’s, with ““The 
Mill” presiding serenely over a marvel- 
lous group. I think of “The Polish 
Rider” at the Frick gallery, of Mr. 
Bache’s superb examples, of Mr. Erick- 
son’s “Aristotle” aforementioned, of the 
two Rembrandts in the Taft collection 
out at Cincinnati, of Mr. Mellon’s ““Old 
Woman with a Bible,” and, in short, of 
a veritable cosmos dedicated to the mas- 
ter on our soil. Decidedly the Dutch tra- 
dition has its devotees in the United 
States, a cult for all its masters. 

oo <2 ©} 

This cult has sent its tribute to Lon- 
don, reviving the generosity which 
made us such effective participants in 
the Flemish exhibition, and I must re- 
cord the facts of our embassy. Action in 
the matter was, as on the previous occa- 
sion, taken by Sir Joseph Duveen, a 
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member of the committee. Bestirring 
himself amongst the collectors he 
brought together an impressive group. 
Mr. Bache contributed two supreme 
pieces, the “Christ with a Pilgrim’s 
Staff” and “The Standard Bearer.” 
The first is a painting of strange solem- 
nity, one of Rembrandt’s most deeply 
felt religious paintings. The other illus- 
trates him in a mood of grave mundane 
pomp. Mr. Jacob Epstein’s “Old Man 
in a Red Cap” denotes the master’s 
clairvoyant sympathy for the pathos of 
age. In “The Accountant’’ belonging to 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, he paints a 
man in his prime. Finally in “A Young 
Man at Table,” lent by Mr. Mellon, we 
have him depicting gaillard youth. I 
make these differentiating notes to bring 
out the fact that so far as Rembrandt is 
concerned America has sent to Burling- 
ton House a singularly varied and inter- 
esting number of examples. Hals, whose 
appeal is essentially that of technical 
virtuosity, is represented from amongst 
us by four studies of character which if 
less piercingly eloquent, psychologically 
speaking, than the Rembrandts, are 
nevertheless characteristically vivid and 
moving. He was the whole-souled cele- 
brant of the joy of living, and the four 
pictures for London speak exhilarating- 
ly of his lusty realism. Mr. John R. 
Thompson lends “The Merry Lute 
Player,” Mr. John McCormack his 
smiling “Portrait of a Man,” Mr. Frank 
P. Wood “‘A Portrait of a Man Seated,” 
and Mr. Bache perhaps the most gor- 
geous bit of Hals bravura of them all, 
the flashing “Claas Duyst van Voor- 
hout.” Mr. Bache has been very open- 
handed. Besides his two Rembrandts 
and the Halls he has lent the “Curiosity” 
of Terborch, one of the most polished 
triumphs of that “little old master.” 
Two Vermeers have gone across the sea 
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for the duration of the exhibition, Mr. 
Mellon’s pearly “Head of a Young Girl” 
and a beguiling small canvas, a “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” belonging to Mr. E. 
W. Edwards. One great landscape 
rounds out the American contingent, 
Hobbema’s ““Wooded Landscape with 
a Ruined House,” owned by Mrs. B. F. 
Jones. 
o> ©& © 

These loans swell a phenomenal 
collection, developed through the co- 
operation of governments and private 
owners. The Anglo-Batavian Society 
exists to further good-will between 
Great Britain and Holland and there is 
no agency directed toward that end 
more potent than one given to the 
things of the mind. Before his illness 
King George had agreed to lend five of 
his pictures, one of them Rembrandt’s 
“The Magi Adoring Christ,” a gem 
that, being at Buckingham Palace, is 
generally unfamiliar. At this writing I 
hear nothing of ““The Shipbuilder and 
His Wife” also being lent. It seems a 
pity. Among the royal loans, on the 
other hand, is one of the most famous 
of the Vermeers, the “Lady and Gen- 
tleman Playing the Virginals.” From 
all over Britain there have come impor- 
tant works. The National Gallery of 
Scotland, for example, sends, in addi- 
tion to a Rembrandt and a Hals, one of 
the notable Vermeers, the deeply inter- 
esting “Christ with Mary and Martha.” 
Two more Rembrandts and two por- 
traits of laughing children by Hals are 
the contributions from Glasgow and the 
Dublin gallery figures in the list. The 
National Gallery in London, I infer, 
will do as it did at the time of the Flem- 
ish exhibition, retain on its own walls 
the great pieces with which it illustrates 
the subject. It seems natural enough, 
though its Rembrandts would strength- 
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en the effect at Burlington House and 
it has examples of other masters which 
would count enormously, especially of 
Karel Fabritius, the master of Vermeer. 
I recall particularly in the National 
Gallery an exquisite little “Nativity” by 
the Dutch Primitive, Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans. One likes to think of what that 
would add to the representation of its 
period at Burlington House. At least it 
is readily accessible in its permanent 
home. Certain other of the necessarily 
numerous absentee pictures it is painful 
to have withheld. Austria, with the best 
will in the world, could not see its way 
—and I do not blame them—to send- 
ing either the stupendous “Willem van 
Heythuysen” of Hals from the Liech- 
tenstein gallery, or Count Czernin’s re- 
nowned Vermeer. 

The omissions, however, cannot dim 
the splendor of what is actually shown. 
Out of its tremendous collection the 
Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam has drawn 
more than a score of pictures for Eng- 
land, among them the great “Jewish 
Bride” of Rembrandt and three Ver- 
meers. The Mauritshuis at The Hague 
likewise sends three Vermeers, two fine 
Rembrandts and divers other pieces. 
Berlin and Leipzig have added loans 
and the museums of Bucharest, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm are represented. 
Some private collectors on the Con- 
tinent have collaborated but in this cate- 
gory it is the British who have come 
most noticeably to the front. Rem- 
brandts from Sir Herbert Cook, Steens 
from the Duke of Wellington, Rem- 
brandts from the Duke of Portland and 
others, a perfect cloud of treasure is in- 
dicated in the documents I have thus far 
been able to obtain. All told there are 
between forty and fifty Rembrandts on 
the walls and out of the twoscore Ver- 
meers in the world Burlington House 
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shows twelve. Leading this latter out- 
standing group is the historic “View of 
Delft” lent by the Mauritshuis, which is 
a landmark in the history of open-air 
painting. There are hundreds of exhib- 
its. Besides the paintings, which of 
course have the bulk of the space, there 
are drawings and etchings, with a cer- 
tain amount of Dutch silver. The picto- 
rial display, I should add, as at the Flem- 
ish exhibition, is brought down to mod- 
ern times. The concluding section not 
only embraces the famous figures of the 
nineteenth century, such as Mauve, Is- 
raels, Bosboom, the Marises and all that 
company, but a considerable number of 
the paintings of Vincent Van Gogh. 
> ¢f& &} 

What is the character of the large as- 
semblage? Even at a distance it is pos- 
sible to envisage it. It could not have 
quite the same range as the Flemish. 
The Dutch Primitives, for example, 
though they include such important 
types as Geertgen, Lucas Van Leyden, 
Jan Scorel and divers other interesting 
artists, offer no such portents as the Van 
Eycks. In fact Dutch art in its most ar- 
resting aspects is largely the art of the 
seventeenth century. It is an expression 
of that liberation of the spirit which fol- 
lowed upon the successful termination 
of the long struggle with Spain. It re- 
flects, too, the temper of the Reforma- 
tion. Naturally you will not find in 
Protestant Holland quite the order of 
religious art inevitable amongst her 
Catholic neighbors. There will be de- 
votional fervors but they will manifest 
themselves in a totally different tradi- 
tion. Nor will you find among the art- 
ists of a state given to commerce and the 
domesticities quite that relation between 
painter and patron which existed be- 
tween the Flemish Primitives and the 
Dukes of Burgundy, or that aristocratic 
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habit of mind which later made Rubens 
and Van Dyck as facile in the ways of 
the court as in those of the studio. No, 
there could not but be a drastic differ- 
ence between the Flemish and the 
Dutch exhibitions, differences inherent 
in matters social, religious, historical. 
But in respect to sheer greatness in art 
Holland, in her heyday of expansion, 
was dowered as though by miracle, and 
Burlington House has opened its doors 
to some astonishing craftsmen. 

Their very concentration between the 
limits of a few generations makes their 
traits the more easily perceptible. One 
forgets chronology—so many of the 
masters were contemporaries—and 
looks simply to the segregation of tastes, 
modes, aptitudes, individualities. The 
genre painters, working on a small 
scale, come immediately into the fore- 
ground, the members of that school 
which with characteristic Dutch sense 
faced the world as it was and gave the 
public what it wanted, pictures of fa- 
miliar life meet to be hung as decora- 
tions on the walls of cosey interiors— 
otherwise adorned with family portraits 
whose production was allied to the very 
genius of a nation. I have glanced at the 
difference, religiously considered, be- 
tween Bruges and Haarlem, Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. There was no place in 
a Dutch church for a vast polyptych 
like the ‘Adoration of the Lamb” 
which the Van Eycks erected in the 
cathedral at Ghent. And in many a 
Dutch home there was more of an im- 
pulse to sing a jolly drinking song than 
to say a paternoster. The painters played 
up. They delineated boors at their rude 
amusements, roisterers of both sexes, or 
from those jovial scenes, sometimes car- 
ried to the point of coarseness, they 
passed to the commemoration of the bet- 
ter Dutch society, from the lout to the 
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burgher and the man at arms, from the 
courtesan to the housewife and the lady 
idly strumming the spinet or counting 
her pearls. It is a very intimate, human 
spectacle that is unfolded in the modest- 
ly scaled designs of Brouwer (for whom 
the Flemish and the Dutch schools dis- 
pute), Van Ostade, Steen, De Hooghe, 
Vermeer and a dozen others. Its inti- 
macy is one of its most compelling 
charms. Dutch painting is vibrant with 
the movement of Dutch life. 

In a recent book about Gari Melchers, 
an American artist who has lived and 
painted much in Holland, I find a 
Dutch phrase which he long ago in- 
scribed over his studio door, ““Waar en 
Klaar,” True and Clear. It might ap- 
propriately be affixed just now to the 
portals of Burlington House, for it ex- 
actly designates the ideal of the school 
temporarily installed there. Truth and 
clarity prevail overwhelmingly in Dutch 
painting. The classical tendency in or- 
ganization which is so marked in Ital- 
ian art gives place, despite occasional 
trafic with Italy, to a markedly direct 
interrogation of nature. Through native 
genius rather than through contact with 
convention the school develops sound 
ideas of ordered design, but on the whole 
it trusts to the spontaneous apprehen- 
sion of the phenomena of the visible 
world. This tells both in the genre pic- 
tures to which I have alluded and in the 
landscapes of such men as Hercules 
Seghers, De Koninck, Jan Van Goyen, 
Jakob Ruisdael and Hobbema. In fact 
the purpose of the whole school might 
be said to amount to nothing more ad- 
venturous than accurate observation and 
registration. But this view of the matter 
would leave out of account the opera- 
tion of pure genius, which by itself has 
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always the leading réle in any school. I 
am thinking here especially of Vermeer 
and Rembrandt. 

The former, whether painting one of 
his magical interiors or an atmospheric 
study like the famous “‘View of Delft,” 
is one of those incomparable individuali- 
ties who seem, just by the legerdemain 
of the brush, to achieve immortal 
things. His significance in the London 
show is partly that of an Impressionist 
born ahead of his time, partly that of a 
born historian of costume and manners, 
but above all that of a painter’s painter, 
who carried the mere manipulation of 
pigment to a breath-taking point of per- 
fection. Rembrandt, again, functioning 
so magisterially as portrait-painter for 
the worthies of his time, disclosed his 
true authority in works of sublime crea- 
tive art, moving dramatizations of sub- 
jects sacred and profane. He knew the 
meaning of those words, “Waar en 
Klaar.” He knew all about the exact 
recording of the fact. Some of his early 
portraits are map-like in their painstak- 
ing reality. But like all the other high- 
erected figures in European painting, 
like a Diirer or a Leonardo, he has in 
him elements of universality. It is in- 
spiring to reflect on his precise relation 
to the vast exhibition in London. All 
around him are the men who strove 
with their feet upon the ground, paint- 
ers of the truth and magnificent tech- 
nicians, too. Did not Professor Van 
Dyke write a book to show that many 
of them were capable of painting pic- 
tures good enough to have got absorbed 
into the @wuvre of Rembrandt? But 
there is no mistaking the master’s pre- 
eminence. The rest, as I have said, have 
their feet upon the ground. He carries 
the school to the heights of Olympus. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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In His Own Country 


(Continued from page 310 of this number.) 


talked sometimes all afternoon while she 
worked neatly. Pete Hastings was shy the first 
time he came to the house. She spoke nicely 
to him, making him understand something 
had happened that placed her far beyond 
him, and it would be foolish for him to have 
thoughts of making love to a woman who was 
so respected by everybody in the town. At 
first he had shrugged his shoulders, sneering, 
but he became impressed finally. Old Mrs. 
Lawson liked him, so he came often and had 
long conversations with Flora about Bill, who 
walked to his bed in the evening. Three times 
Pete weeded the garden for her; the beans and 
lettuce and carrots were ripe. 

He sat on the back steps with her in the 
early afternoon, while she basted on a sleeve 
in a dress she was making for Mrs. Eggleston. 
He had on a white shirt, the sleeves rolled up, 
and was mopping his forehead with a big 
handkerchief. The air was hot and sticky and 
heavy; there had been no rain the first seven 
days in July. The early roses were blooming 
and the wild-rose climber, on the picket fence, 
was a spray of blossoms. 

“It’s kind of hot sitting out here in the 
sun,” he said. 

“What do you want to do, Pete?” 

“I'd like you to come along for a walk in 
the shade, but you won’t do that any more.’ 

“No, I wouldn’ t do it; besides, I got to look 
after Bill now.’ 

“Well, let’s sit in the kitchen; it’s cool there, 
anyway.” 

Doubtfully, she looked at him, for she had 
made up her mind not to be alone in the house 
with him any more. Bill was sitting in the 
kitchen, but Pete never seemed to notice him. 
She was afraid that she would encourage Pete 
to make love to her and regret it afterward, 
when other people heard about it. 

They sat down in the kitchen. Pete, nod- 
ding his head at Bill, said: “How is he?” 

“Just the same.” 

“He'll always be just the same.” 

“Well, what if he is the same?” 

“It’s no good for you, a pretty little woman 
like you, and the likes of him to keep you 
company all night.” 


“He’s more to me than that. In a way 
he’s never meant so much to me as he does 
now.” 

“Oh, go on.” 

“No, I mean it.” 

“But it’s different about you and me. He, 
himself, would see that he’s no good to <“ 
in many ways, so if you feel that way . 

“I want to feel that way.’ 

“Well, you could still feel that way, and I'd 
be loving you only because he couldn’t. You 
needn’t think any the less of him.” 

“I know, it sounds all right.” 

“Sure; come here, Flora.” He got up, 
moved close to her, picked her up off the chair, 
and sat down with her on his knee. For a mo- 
ment she sat on his knee without moving, his 
hands were warm and heavy, her whole body 
was tingling, then she straightened her legs 
suddenly and said: “Put me down, Pete; do 
you hear? Put me down, put me down, put 
me down!” 

“Lord, Flora, what’s got into you?’ 

She moved away from him, smoothing her 
dress. Bill was sitting in his chair by the win- 
dow, his head turned away from her. Leaning 
forward, she listened earnestly, then her shoul- 
ders drooped and she sighed. “I can’t get used 
to him,” she muttered. “I have a feeling he 
knows everything that’s going on in the kitch- 
en.” 

“He’s not even looking at us, Flora. Come 
on. 

“No, it isn’t worth while.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yeah, it’s so.” 

Pete’s smooth, heavy face took on a sullen 
expression. She heard some one at the window 
say: “I’d like a cream puff, or a chocolate 
éclair.” 

She turned abruptly. Bill’s lips moved again, 
his eyes retaining the expression of indiffer- 
ence: “I'd like a cream puff.” 

“Bill, oh, Bill,” she said. “You heard it, 
Pete? Oh, Bill.” But he didn’t move his lips 
again. 

Distracted she turned around twice, then 
rushed into the front room, looking for her 
mother-in-law, who had gone to call on one 
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IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


of the neighbors, and wouldn’t be home for at 
least an hour. She told Pete to go down to the 
store and get some cream puffs and run all the 
way back. Pete opened his mouth to be sullen, 
but couldn’t help watching Bill. He went out 
the front door. 

She shook Bill’s head. He would not speak 
again. She stood on the back steps and yelled: 
“Mrs. Fulton, Mrs. Fulton, Mrs. Fulton.” 
Mrs. Fulton, wiping her hands on her apron, 
said: “I never heard anything like it in my 
life. Pll come right in.” As soon as she came 
into the kitchen, they heard Pete coming in 
the front door with a bag of cream puffs. Flora 
opened the bag, took one, her hand trembling 
as she put it on a plate, and got a fork from 
the table drawer. She put the plate in front of 
Bill, and began to cry quietly when he took 
the cream puff in his hand and began to eat 
slowly, enjoying it thoroughly. Flora felt that 
if any one said anything he would stop eating, 
so she kept a finger on her lips, warning Pete 
and Mrs. Fulton. He finished the cream puff, 
took a deep breath, and turned his head trom 
them. 

Bill’s mother talked anxiously to Flora 
when they had strawberries and cream to- 
gether at tea-time. Flora put down her spoon 
suddenly and said: “I’m going for a little 
walk. I want to be alone a while.” Her fore- 
head had got hot and her heart was beating 
unevenly. Her mother-in-law saw that she 
was excited and didn’t object when she went 
out the front door. 

Flora walked along the cinder path, walk- 
ing lightly, her legs moving slowly. At the 
corner she hesitated, smiled to herself, and 
crossed over to Starrs’ gate and walked up the 
driveway to the front door. Mrs. Starr opened 
the door for her and said it was thoughtful of 
Mrs. Lawson to call and come right in and 
have a cup of tea with her. Flora sat down at 
Mrs. Starr’s table, wondering where the wo- 
man’s husband was at tea-time. The room was 
large, with an elegant plate-rail, many col- 
ored cups and plates on it, and there was a fine 
soft rug and polished walnut furniture. Mrs. 
Starr’s tiny head and beaky nose bobbed up 
and down, listening to the story about the 
cream puff. Flora talked slowly, importantly, 
and took three cups of tea, and Mrs. Starr 
made many handsome efforts to be very friend- 
ly. “I was thinking of your husband, Bill, two 
nights ago,” she said. “So yesterday I got a 
little present for him. Something a man like 
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Bill will appreciate later on when he gets a 
little better. I'll get it now.” 

Taking short steps, she left the room and 
went up-stairs. Flora leaned back in the chair, 
contented and comfortable. Mrs. Starr came 
down again with a large holy picture, hold- 
ing it out with both hands—a picture of a 
red sacred heart, some white angels, and a 
blue background and a gold frame. 

“He had a religious turn of mind and this 
is the sort of thing that'll appeal to him,” Mrs. 
Starr said. 

“The colors are lovely,” Flora said. “And 
it’s so generous of you. I'll take it right along 
with me.” 

“T'll wrap it up,” Mrs. Starr said. 

Holding the picture, wrapped neatly in 
thick brown paper, under her arm, Flora 
walked down the driveway to the corner. She 
did not want to go home at once, she felt live- 
ly, exhilarated, and decided to go for a walk 
by herself, south past the old rough-cast house. 
Every few steps she took a deep breath, but 
had no interesting thoughts; simply happy be- 
cause she knew Bill would get better, and she 
had avoided a complicated affair with Pete. 
She walked all the way down the water-works, 
a low dark-brick building, and heard the en- 
gines and smelled the steam, and took a drink 
of water that she couldn’t swallow because it 
seemed to taste of steam. A cool breeze was 
coming from the bay. She stood up straight, 
brushing strands of hair off her forehead to 
get the cool air. At the back of the building, by 
the water’s edge, she heard voices, and knew 
some fellows were sitting on the bench under 
the eave. They heard her footfalls on the pick- 
et walk; her legs were in view and the outline 
of her body. Some one whistled softly and a 
fellow said smoothly: “‘Nice legs.” She turn- 
ed round rapidly, going back, and the same 
voice called: ““Where’d you get those legs?” 
She called, “Shut up, you pigs,” and the voice 
jeered again: “Yeah, nice legs for a piano.” 
Then she was on the street. 

The sky was very dark over the bay and 
the water slapped on the beach. Her thoughts 
flowed peacefully again. “I’m a lucky wo- 
man; I wouldn’t let Pete touch me now for a 
million dollars.” Holding the holy picture 
tightly, she glanced around, as if expecting to 
see him so she could sneer at him. Suddenly 
she wanted to run along the street like a tom- 
boy laughing happily. A drop of rain fell on 
her forehead and she stood under a maple- 
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tree. The town was very quiet and the wind 
blew through the leaves of the tree. The wind 
blew a piece of newspaper along the road, 
holding it against a fence-post. 

The rain came down, and as she approach- 
ed the fence-post the paper got wet and slid 
to the ground. She was glad of the rain, and 
the feel of it falling upon her head and shoul- 
der and streaming down her neck, as she 
walked home, holding the face of the picture 
tightly against her breasts. Only the paper on 
the back got wet. 

The old lady was darning a sock in the 
kitchen. Bill sat beside her in his chair, his 
hands linked on his belly, dozing comfortably, 
a man relaxing in his own home. Flora had 
imagined that she would talk angrily about 
the men down at the water-works, but, in- 
stead, smiled good-naturedly, unwrapping the 
picture, while her mother-in-law scolded her 
for getting wet. At first Bill’s mother didn’t 
appreciate the picture, but she got used to the 
colors, holding it at various angles, and was 
pleased and excited when she heard that Mrs. 
Starr would have tea with them to-morrow. 
She insisted Flora tell her everything Mrs. 
Starr had said. 

Her clothes were wet, and Flora undressed 
in the front room. Now she thought of the 
fellows who had yelied at her as she hurried 
away from them, and wondered if she were 
getting old and fat; not old, though probably 
much fatter, and made up her mind to start 
dieting to-morrow. She sat on the side of the 
bed, sticking out her bare legs, smooth, round, 
plump, well-shaped legs, and was indignant 
that any one would cry out: “Piano legs.” 

Outside the rain had stopped, so she changed 
her dress quickly. The sun was shining bright- 
ly through the back window into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Fulton and her mother-in-law were talk- 
ing over the back fence, very friendly, because 
Mrs. Fulton was going away to the city. Her 
husband had been out of work all summer; 
not a single boat had been in the dry dock. 
The grass had grown long in Fulton’s back 
yard and the house needed painting. A wheel- 
barrow, fallen over, and a ladder had lain on 
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the grass all summer. Some one had moved 
the ladder, and two wide yellow lines were on 
the thick green grass. Passing the time, she 
looked in the kitchen cupboards and discov- 
ered they needed sugar. Mrs. Fulton would 
come in, she thought, before going away, and 
would make an earnest effort to have a talk 
to Bill: a nice woman, Mrs. Fulton, though a 
bit envious of Flora’s importance in the neigh- 
borhood. Flora patted her hair, looking at her- 
self in the mirror, and then took her purse, 
hanging on the kitchen door-knob. She went 
out the front door, going down the road to get 
some sugar. 

The creek had almost dried up under the 
wooden bridge. The sun, red in the late after- 
noon, had passed over the town to the hills. 
The red sun was setting behind the blue hills, 
and it shone on the fields and the farms on 
the hills till they gleamed like lakes in a wood- 
ed country. Behind, over the bay, white clouds 
were banked high on strips of blue. Over the 
tracks she met Marjorie Stevens, the priest's 
housekeeper, dressed neatly in black and car- 
rying a blue silk parasol. Marjorie stood talk- 
ing to her under a maple-tree, the branches 
spreading over the sidewalk. Marjorie Ste- 
vens, one of the most interesting women in 
town, was friendly, and it occurred to Flora 
that they might have much to say to each 
other, now that they were both dignified. 
Some day Marjorie would ask about Bill, and 
she would ask about Marjories’s husband, who 
hadn’t been seen since he went to the city. 

“It’s only a question of time before Bill gets 
better, I think,” Marjorie said. 

“Maybe in a year, I hope, and you may be 
sure he'll not bother again with studyin’ and 
too many books.” 

“He’s very distinguished with his black 
beard. Will he keep it?” 

“T think he will. I want him to.” 

“Are you. going down-street?” 

“Yes, I just discovered I was out of sugar. 
Isn’t that sun strong before it goes down.” 

“Take my arm, dear, so we'll both be 
under my parasol, and we'll talk as we go 
along.” 
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Finance and Trade Watching the 


Money 


Market 


When the Real Financial Trend of a Year Is Disclosed—Money Rates since New Year’s 


Day—Novel Influences on Credit 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HE last months of a winter season 

are usually a period of relaxing 

trade, in which the so-called 
“business sentiment” is shaped by con- 
sideration of actual results from the 
season’s earlier activities and by pres- 
ence or absence of any definite indica- 
tion of a change. No such indication has 
appeared, thus far in 1929, and the pic- 
ture of prosperity presented in the com- 
pleted financial statements for 1928 has 
been most cheerful. One of the tradi- 
tional indices, the report of the United 
States Steel Corporation, lately showed 
the company’s earnings in one recent 
month to have surpassed any monthly 
achievement of the company since the 
war. Another, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s summary of sales by depart- 
ment stores throughout the country, 
testified that last December’s purchases 
by customers exceeded in money value 
all previous records. 

Business activity such as these com- 
parisons indicate is almost invariably 
continued into the two or three first 
months of the new year. During at least 
that period, trade, as the merchants 
phrase it, “moves ahead on its own mo- 
mentum.”’ It is, therefore, not until the 
early spring season that the new year’s 


business situation will usually reflect 
new influences. These may be favorable 
or unfavorable. Last year will be re- 
membered in financial history as a peri- 
od of dear money, but the money mar- 
ket between New Year’s Day and April 
was as easy as in the corresponding 
months a year before. It was only with 
the arrival of that month that money 
rates rose to the highest in seven years. 
The financial reaction late in 192 3 was 
continued,into. 1924 as far as June; then 
an immediate recovery began which 
lasted throughout the year. Until May 
of 1927, the expansion of trade that 
had characterized 1926 went on with- 
out interruption, but the rest of 192 
was a period of declining activity. 
Freight loaded on the railw: ays, which 
in the first four months had run nearly 
half a million cars beyond the preced- 
fell nearly two million cars 


ing year, 
below 1926 in the eight remaining 
months. 

THE TEST OF SPRINGTIME 


Even in what we call the “deflation 
year,” 1920, prices were rising and busi- 
ness “booming” on the scale of 1919 
until May, when the whole movement 
was suddenly reversed. There have been 
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other years, however, such as 1926 
and 1925, when the springtime mar- 
kets merely testified that business activi- 
ties were destined to move ahead in the 
same direction and with unabated vig- 
or. No doubt the causes which shaped 
the later fortunes of the year were in ex- 
istence during the early months of all 
those years, but they were mostly un- 
perceived. Thus far in the present year 
confidence in the business outlook has 
apparently increased, and yet some as- 
pects of the situation have been dis- 
cussed with doubt. The money market 
has been first among these considera- 
tions. Its course has been admittedly 
disturbing, because the brief relaxation 
after New Year’s Day was quickly fol- 
lowed by a g per cent call-money rate 
on Wall Street, by return to December’s 

¥, per cent for six-months collateral 
loans, and by the largest increase in 
brokers’ borrowings during January 
that had ever occurred in a single 
month, bringing the outstanding total 
to a figure greater than that which was 
reached when such borrowings broke 
all previous records in the furious stock 
speculation of November. 

When it was found that the money 
stringency in Wall Street did not relax 
in January, even the mercantile-agency 
reports began to sound an occasional 
note of uneasiness. It was true that busi- 
ness plans and industrial activities did 
not appear to have been touched at all 
by the tightness of Wall Street’s au- 
tumn money market. Despite the 12 
per cent rate for Stock Exchange de- 
mand loans and the 734 and 8 per cent 
rates for one-month to six-months loans 
on stock and bond collateral, mer- 
chants had not been inconvenienced. 
They had been able to discount their 
notes at 5 14 per cent in the same Wall 
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Street and at the same moment as that 
in which stock-brokers were paying 
such utterly abnormal charges. Never- 
theless, a certain sense of misgiving 
seemed to exist as to whether this im- 
munity of mercantile borrowers could 
continue indefinitely. 


NEW INFLUENCES ON CREDIT 


The merchant as well as the stock- 
broker recognized that the money mar- 
ket’s position was unusual. Both saw 
some aspects of the situation which did 
not indicate exactly the same results as 
had occurred on other seemingly simi- 
lar occasions. ““Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing,” pursued as a consistent mercantile 
programme, did away with at least the 
particular influence on the merchant’s 
money market which had _ brought 
about the 8 and g per cent mercantile 
paper rates of 1920. 

There were other considerations also. 
The Stock Exchange had long been 
watching with mingled perplexity and 
relief the huge expansion of loans on 
stocks and bonds by other than banking 
lenders, at a moment when the private 
banks and the Federal Reserve were en- 
deavoring to restrict the speculative use 
of credit. During 1928, as shown by the 
Reserve Board’s monthly reports of 
“brokers’ loans,” credit of this kind ex- 
tended on the New York Stock Ex- 
change by banking institutions had in- 
creased only $58,000,000; but in the 
same twelve months the “loans by oth- 
ers” had increased no less than $1,316,- 
000,000. The greater part of this ex- 
traordinary increase was known to be 
made up of loans by industrial com- 
panies which withdrew their deposits 
from the banks and offered the proceeds 
to the Wall Street borrowers. 


(Financial Situation continued on page 54) 
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Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 
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of the New Scrisner’s. “An African Sav- 
age’s Own Story,” if we can judge from the 


NN’: begins one of the most exciting chapters 


reaction in our own shop, will arouse more dis- 
cussion than any single feature since “The 
Greene Murder Case.”’ There will be those who 
believe this narrative and those who do not. We 
must confess that we were sceptical ourselves 
when we first heard the tale outlined. The more 
we checked up on it the more credible it became. 
And, credible or not, it is real entertainment. 
Our own conclusion is that the tale is funda- 
mentally true. We have documentary evidence 
which bears out the main points of the story. 

As for the author—look at his picture. Bata 
Kindai Amgoza Ibn LoBagola is a wandering 
dusky Jew, who has been all over the world, 
who has returned to his tribe several times in the 
attempt to adapt himself to its ways and forget 
the white civilization which turned him away 
from his people. 

We first heard of LoBagola through Frederick 
Houk Law, head of the Department of English 
of Stuyvesant High School, New York. Dr. Law 
has travelled extensively in Africa and was nat- 
urally interested when LoBagola appeared. We 
feared that he could not write as he could talk. 
Ghost writing would spoil it. (See “The Ghost 
Writers” by F. F. Van de Water on page 377). 
We suggested that he dictate. But LoBagola set 
towork with a typewriter and is turning out the 
story of his life, the first instalment of which you 
have here. 


Edward C. Durfee by his two former groups 
it fables has attracted the attention of readers 
and critics who have compared him to George 
Ade. Mr. Durfee, a former Philadelphia school 
teacher, is spending the winter in New York. 


Laurence Stallings has recently returned from 
Hollywood, the scene of “Ginsberg and the 
Eighteenth Century Manner.” Among his most 
noted motion-pictures are ““The Big Parade” and 


‘Old Ironsides.” 
Mr. Stallings was born in Macon, Ga., in 
1894. He began newspaper work with the At- 
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lanta Journal in 1915. He served as Captain in 
the Marine Corps during the war. 


Thomas Boyd becomes biographer of Mad 
Anthony Wayne by way of Ohio, which sounds 
strange to those who associate Wayne with Phil 
adelphia and the Revolution. In searching for 
material for his novel “Shadow of the Long 
Knives,” a novel of the colonial frontier, he ran 
on the trail of Wayne in his Indian-fighting days 
and became interested in him as a character. The 
result is a biography of Mad Anthony done after 
much research, a thoroughly interesting work, 
dealing with both the personality and military 
career of this dashing figure. Mr. Boyd, who 
served with the Marines in France, wrote 
“Through the Wheat,” at a time when people 
were tired of the first flood of war books— 
Arthur Guy Empey, etc. Published in 1923, the 
book started the vogue for the realistic and in- 
dividual view of the war. 


Cliff Maxwell in “ 
the third of his pieces from a wandering life. 
Cliff himself has stayed an unusually long time 
in New York, writing his book. When he first 
drifted into the office he had a chip on his shoul 
der because he thought he had a lot more stuff 
than the popular young men who travel with 


Lady Vagabonds”’ presents 


well-lined pockets and perform daring feats for 
the benefit of the old ladies back home. It was 
some three years later that we bought “Red” 
from him. He is still learning that there is often 
a serious leak in the connection between the 
brain and the typewriter, which after all is the 
beginning of literary wisdom. 


Frank Chapman is now on one of his explora 
tions in the region where he first met the coati 
whom he introduces to American readers in this 
number. Mr. Chapman is not only curator of 
ornithology at the Museum of Natural History. 
He is the author of many books. He is the editor 
and founder of Bird Lore. He has been awarded 
many medals, the latest of which was the 1928 
Roosevelt Memorial Association award. 


Morley Callaghan’s novel which concludes in 
Morley Callagt | whicl lud 








Critic Turned 

Fiction writ- 

er—Mary 
Colum. 


Throws No 
Sop to Aesop 
—Edward 
Durfee. 





this number 
has stirred 
much com- 


ment. His sec- 
ond book “A 
Native Argo- 
sy” which con- 
tains several of 
his shorter 
works will ap- 
pear soon. 
Asked about 
his method of 
writing, Mr. 
Callaghan said: “I keep a sort of photograph al- 
bum in my head of people who interest me, with 
my conclusions about them attached. I’d go 
through th¢ album until I came across one that 
seemed worth while. Then I would start think- 
ing hard about him until I was sure my conclu- 
sions about him satisfied me. After that I would 
hunt for a way to put down the conclusions in a 
proper pattern. I might not do any actual writ- 
ing for a couple of weeks or a month. I de the 
story in my head.” 


Lieutenant John J. Niles was born on a farm 
in Kentucky. He entered the first officers train- 
ing camp at Fort Ben Harrison, transferred to 
aviation and went overseas in October, 1917. 
“Hedge-Hoppers” is a story of the play—nice 
unexciting sport of flying under bridges and 
evading telephone wires—which the fliers in- 
dulged in when not getting on with the war. 
Lieutenant Niles has been editor of 
Wingslip, the quarterly publication of Aviation 
Post Number 743 of the American Legion, 
among whose well-known members is one 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


made 
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Tells What} 
Made Anthony 
“Med” — 


Thomas Boyd. 


Prays for the 
Jury—Helene 
Mullins. 






Mary Colum, 
like her hus. 
band Padriac 
Colum, was 
born in Ireland 
and it is ther 
she lays her 
story “The 
House of Her 
Fathers.” This 
is one of her 
rare pieces of 
fiction. She 
came to this 
country in 1914 and lives in New Canaan, Conn. 
She is a critic with taste and standards. “‘A Criti- 
cal Credo” published in Scrisner’s for April, 
1926, embodies her literary faith. 


Frederic F. Van de Water in “The Ghost 
Writers” has done something which has been 
crying for treatment a long time. The population 
of ghost writers is increasing as the public taste 
for autobiography increases. There is as yet m 
pure food-for-thought law to prevent literary 
adulteration, and indeed it is a question whether 
one is really necessary. Certainly some of the ce 
lebrities would have made a sorry mess if they 
had had to write the books themselves. Mr. Van 
de Water was on the staff of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal from 1922 to 1928. He has half a dozen 
books to his credit under his own name. H 
now writes a weekly literary column for th 
New York Evening Post. 


William C. Weber is the head of the genera 
book advertising department of Charles Scril 
ner’s Sons. This is his first published story. 


Harold Stearns tells a good deal about himsel! 
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in his “Apologia,” however a little of the back- 
ground is interesting. In 1922 he edited “‘Civili- 
zation in the United States: An Inquiry by 
Thirty Americans” which had such contributors 
as Lewis Mumford, Hendrik van Loon, Van 
Wyck Brooks, H. L. Mencken, and George Jean 
Nathan, and was considered as an embodiment 
of the point of view of the then new school of 
criticism. He was associate editor of the Dial 
during the last six months of its appearance as 
a fortnightly in Chicago. He was born in Barre, 
Mass., and graduated from Harvard in 1913. He 
went into journalism and contributed to the 
Freeman, the New Republic, the Bookman, and 
other magazines. Among his books are “Liberal- 
ism in America” and “Collected Essays.”” He 
is now a race-track reporter for an American 
newspaper in Paris. 

Rebecca N. Porter is a California essayist, 
short-story and novel writer. Our old friends will 
remember her ‘“‘Adventures in a Fiction Fac 
tory” and “The Casual Laborer in Literature” 
in ScriBNER’s, articles which grew out of her 
experience in teaching courses in writing. She 
has been an instructor and lecturer under the ex- 





Photo by Pinchot. 
Native of African Jungle, Tells One 
of the Strangest Tales Ever Written 
—I oBagola. 
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From Hill-Billy to Hedge-Hopper 
—John ]. Niles. 


tension division of the University of California 
since 1920. 


William Lyon Phelps returned from Augusta 
early in February and is now back at New 
Haven for the rest of the academic year. 


Royal Cortissoz was honored recently by the 
Belgian Government for the second time. He has 
been designated as “Membre Correspondant des 
Commissions d’Art Ancien and d’Art Moderne 
aux Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Bel 
gique,” which sounds like title enough to take 
him most anywhere. In 1927 the Belgian Gov- 
ernment conferred upon him the Order of Leo- 


pold. 


Among the poets—David Hamilton makes 
his bow to our readers. His first novel “Pale 
Warriors” has just appeared. Shaemas O’Sheel is 
a well-known New York poet. Lawrence Lee is 
an Alabaman, and, as can be easily judged, an 
alumnus of the University of Virginia. He is an 
editor of Sea Stories. Helene Mullins is a frequent 
contributor of poetry to the magazines. Her first 
book of poems, “Earthbound,” has just appear 
ed. Elizabeth Honness is in the advertising de 
partment of the Macmillan Co. This is her first 
published work. 
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What You Think About It 


Humorist Writes Tragedy—Mrs. Lewis’s Article on Reno Finds Favor—Carrington 


Honored—Bouquets for Billy—Kent’s “Sugary Nudes’”—Bare Facts 
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genase note from the New York Times Book Re- 
view on the January ScriBNeR’s: 

The thinness of the dividing line between 
tears and laughter is well exemplified in Corey 
Ford’s short story, “Tommy’s Wife,” in the 
January Scripner’s MaGazine. Here is a tale 
that is stark tragedy, and yet much of the ma- 
terial in it might easily have been used in a hu- 
morous sketch. As Corey Ford has written many 
such sketches, and excellent ones, it will no 
doubt be a surprise to many of his readers that 
he has not so used the material. It is even possi- 
ble that he started out with that intention and 
then suddenly became aware of the tragic possi- 
bilities of his theme. So far as we know, this is 
Mr. Ford’s first story of this sort. It is to be 
hoped that it will not be his last. This issue of 
ScriBNER’s contains also the opening chapters of 
a new novel, “In His Own Country,” by Morley 


Callaghan. 
WOMEN, RENO, 


Many people and many editors found 
Reno Like,’’ by Grace Hegger Lewis, in the 
ScRIBNER’s an interesting article presenting the divorce 
centre in a new light. 

The Fresno (Calif.) Republican says: 

We have not heard of any special demand in 
California for the community services afforded 
by Reno. In the matter of divorce, California is 
fairly liberal with its own citizens. Reno’s special 
note as a divorce center depends upon the facility 
with which “residence” is obtained there. 

To the lady, or lady’s husband, that is inter- 
ested in the social life of Reno there is a very in- 
teresting article in the current ScriIBNER’s. 

The article is naively clever. It is full of ey, 
man observations rather than mere wise cracks. 
It tells of the Reno population of the local mana- 
gers of Nevada’s most famous industry. It tells 
about the way of arrival and of spending the 
three months, and of the departure. It reveals 
much of the mental experiences of a woman on 
the way to freedom. Incidentally, it indicates the 
superficial courtesy as well as the fundamental 


AND DIVORCE 


*‘Tust What Is 
January 


malignity of the American male. It is the woman 
who divorces. 

Reno is not a part of California. But it is close 
upon our borders. It is just over beyond 
ot the most beautiful spots in our state, 

Tahoe. It sits serenely beside the silvery Truckee 
It is but a few minutes drive from the great Con 
stock Lode, where more millionaires were mac 
in quicker time than in any part of the West 
There are still the decaying remains of Virginia 
City and Carson, as well as other spots that are 
no more than memories. 

Reno is but a spot on the great expanse of ter 
ritory that is Nevada. But it happens to be the 
notable part. Are we ashamed of it, just as we 
are ashamed of other things that mark the weak 
nesses of ourselves? Anyhow, it is interesting, 
made more so by this “Just What Is Reno Like. 


Lake 


PATRONIZE HOME DIVORCES 

The Indianapolis News observes: 

The plea of those who love their country, t 
may have to be supplement 
ought 


“‘see America first,” 
ed with another—that one’s first divorce 
to be obtained in America. A rather naive argu 
ment for this runs between the lines of “Just 
What Is Reno Like,” by Grace Hegger Lewis, ir 
the January Scrisner. It is the story of the w 
man who went to Reno to obtain a divorce fron 
Sinclair Lewis. She had the misgivings “ 
many have when they approach Reno. It m 

be crude, unsophisticated and impossible. i 
stead, she found a little city of 16,000, overfloy 
ing with divorce lawyers and hospitality. She w 

introduced to night clubs, metropolitan to 

Paris frocks and dude ranches. Everything p 

sible was done to make her short stay a hap 

one, and when she asked one of the judges w! 

presides over the divorce court if the constaf 
stream of humanity seeking release from we 

lock did not sadden him, he replied in the neg 

tive. He had received hundreds of letters, he ¢ 

plained, from those whose marriage bonds |! 
had dissolved, telling him that he was the agence 
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through which they found new happiness in life. 
Formerly six months’ was necessary 
to obtain a divorce in Nevada. Two years ago 
the time was cut to three months. A recent Wash 
ington dispatch, giving hgures collected by the 
department of commerce on marriage and di 
vorce in 1927, showed that in 1927 Nevada di 
vorces gained g1.3 per cent. Mrs. 
Lewis recognizes the popularity of the Paris di 


residence 


over 19206. 
vorce but gives it as her conclusion that Reno is 
the safest place in America to obtain one. Her 
magazine eialiahiion ought to be worth a good 


dea! to Reno and its divorce mill. 


RENO APPRECIATES IT 


And the Reno Gazett finds the article refre 


truc: 

A human story about Reno, touching here and 
there on the life of the seeker 
while a temporary resident is published in the 
January number of Scripner’s. 

It was written by Mrs Hegger Lewis, 
who secured a divorce here a few 
from Sinclair Lewis, the novelist. It tells of Reno 
from a different viewpoint than that assumed by 
famous and near-famous writers who have sold 
stories in the past about the alleged Wild West- 
ern life of Reno in which imagination played a 
far greater part than facts. 

Mrs. Lewis enjoyed Reno and she saw it from 
the human side—the side in which the hopes, 
aspirations and heart aches of the temporary resi- 
dents were uppermost. The absence of social dis- 
tinction here, the metropolitan atmosphere of 
the city, the congenial spirit of comradeship and 
friendship, gives Reno a distinctive place among 
American cities, she says in substance. Her story 
is in sharp contrast with mz iny that have been 
written before. To see the wild life of the West 
itis necessary to spend a day or a week at a dude 
ranch, she says, while others who have spent a 
day or a week here have gone away to tell about 
cowboys shooting up the town and Indians in 
war paint gathered in groups on the principal 
streets. 


’ 
ave rage aivorce 


Grace 


months ago 


Reno’s hotels, its restaurants and its shops 
were found to be interesting, attractive and thor 
oughly up-to-date by Mrs. Lewis and the scenic 
beauties of its nearby picnic spots and its moun 
lain lake resorts gave her much pleasure. 

She touches on Reno’s night life, and tells of 
the opportunities offered to secure drinks of all 
sorts over mahogany bars with brass footrails, 
while roulette, faro and other gambling games 
in an adjoining room afford the divorce seeker, 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


5 I 
the bell-boy and the affluent professional man an 
opportunity to converse and be friendly while 
they watch the roulette wheel spin. 

not exist here for those 
and 


Lonesomeness does 
who do not want to be lonesome, she says, 
she tells of the busy hours spent in motoring, in 
dining, in sewing 


advice to divorce seekers and ends her story with 


or in playing cards. She gives 


the old expression about the railroad depot, 
“Where the tied and the untied go 
out.” 


come in 


All in all the story is interesting because it is 
different and truer to facts than many that have 
appeared heretofore. 


NEBRASKA PRESENTS 

One of our authors gets a substant 
tion—James B. Carrington. 

Dear Mr. We are exceedingly 

anxious to express the sincere appreciation ot 

those in this section of Nebraska who were for 


KCN OF at precia- 


CARRINGTON: 


tunate enough to read your splendid article 
“Across the Plains with Bridger 
pearing in the January issue of Scripner’s Maca- 
ZINE. 

While perhaps unknowingly, you have touch- 
ed the hearts of thousands with your vivid de- 
scription of those pioneer days, when your father 
played such an important part in the blazing of 
the trails, and the development of the vast plains 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Your story appeared at an opportune time. 
During the past six months Buffalo and Kearney 
county citizens have liberally contributed by the 
purch: ase of stock in the Fort Ke arney Memorial 
Association, making possible the purchase of the 
old Fort Kearney site, comprising forty acres. 

At this very moment a bill is being presented 
to the Nebraska State Legislature whereby the 
Fort Kearney Memorial Association proposes to 
give land to the state of Nebraska to be devel- 
oped and maintained as a state park. 

In token of our appreciation of your inspiring 
story, our outstanding Mentor 
A. Brown, owner and editor of the Kearney 
Daily Hub tor over forty years, presents you with 
the enclosed certificate of stock, No. 18 in the 
Fort Kearney Memorial Association, which he 
believes you will be glad to have as a memorial 
to the important work of your father in those 
early days. 


as Guide” ap 


one ol ciuzens, 


KEARNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WALLACE Secretary. 
Nebraska. 


THORNTON, 
Kearney, 
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DR. PHELPS’S CHEERING SECTION 
Here are a few expressions among the many which 
come to Mr. Phelps: 


Dear Mr. Puetps: We do not mind telling you 
how much we enjoy your department in Scris- 
NER’s and usually read it first. It is always clean, 
decent and interesting no matter how the rest of 
the magazines may be at times. Your comment 
in the October number of your being advertised 
from the Grave reminds me that along in June 
the great New York Times headed a column 
“Seventy will be graduated from the U ad Cem- 
etary.” 

I hope you will keep up the “As I Like It” 
partment for it is always very helpful in these 
days of so much ‘what not.’ 

James H. SKINNER. 

32 South Millvale Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


de- 


Dear Sir: I am writing to thank you for your 
article in my December number of Scripner’s 
MAGAZINE. 

I am almost ninety-two years old, 
been a great reader since I was a little boy. It was 
delightful to read in your article about the per- 
sonality of the men and women whose books I 
have read, and their homes and surroundings, 
for I had read some of the books of nearly every 
author you mentioned. Your article was worth 
more than all the rest of the Magazine to me. 

GeorceE A. CosGROveE. 

West Willington, Conn. 


and have 


A LEFT—-HANDED COMPLIMENT 


And here is a rebuke to the Editor: 


I think it would be profit: able for you to read a 
sentence in As I Like It in December Scrisner’s. 
“IT asked him (Barrie) what he thought of the 
familiar excuse, expressed by some publishers, 
when they produce trash, that they do this be- 
cause it is ‘What the public wants.’ 

“He thought it was a flimsy excuse because 
the public really want not the worst, but the 
dest. 

As I Like It is about the only thing I read in 
ScRIBNER’s nowadays. 5S Nissen 


Long Beach, California. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


NOW THE AD-WRITER MUST COME 
THROUGH 
3ut here the Editor is pleased by his growth in i 


preciation of this reader: 


To THE Epiror: 
your January number. 
back I ragged you to put the advertisement writ 
er in as Editor. the was 
less. It’s now up to him to do you justice. 


Well, 


Re ally it is fine. 


I see suggestion need 


man go to it, and oblige 
JoHN BucHANAD 
Berwick, Nova Scotia. 


All the same you had better turn him loose 
again, don’t hide decent 
worth-while light-writer, under 
praved sugary nude figures of Rockwell Kent 


May R. K Tell him to 


re spectabl 
the de 


such a 
even 


live to ¢ all me blessed. 


come out of that mud puddle and oblige—Both 
We must say that it t rst time we ever 
sweet adjective used with reference to Mr. Kent 
Of course, now, it can with justice be applied 
cover, but the gentleman is fu clothed. 
* * * 
Along with the radio, the movies, the auto 


all the other mi 
been blamed 


the flip wor 


mobile, the Volstead Act, 
ern conveniences which 
the dearth of good talk, we 
which tosses off the subject. 


an 
hav = 


include 


One wisecrack covers a multitude of igno 
rance. 
* * * 
Traffic in ideas does not yet need a Grover 
Whalen. 


* * . 


Ernest Hemingway is full of good talk. On 
always feels that he has a lot which is rushing t 
His interests are wide, extending trol 
Archie MacLeish’s poetry, an 


bout his con 


be said. 
bull-fighting 


there is eagerness a rsation. 


* * * 


Hemingway’s new novel will begin in an ear 
number of ScriBNER’s. 


THE OssErvi 


I thank you for the success of 
A while 
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ITHIN a few days Herbert Hoover will be 

WV inaugurated and a new phase for women 
in politics and public life begins. 

There are several problems facing women 
these days and you will find discussion of many 
of them in the pages of Scripwer’s. But one of 
the chief of them is not a matter that can be dis 
cussed at length. It is summed up in a few 
words. Women are in a sense at a peak of their 
power. Whether they are to go to new heights or 
to begin a retreat is up to them and dependent 
upon something intangible—their solution of 
the problem of how to maintain enthusiasm and 
at the same time to be objectively critical of their 
own ideas. 

It is exceedingly difficult to be enthusiastic and 
open-minded at the same time, and the problem 
is not restricted to women. But in public one of 
their greatest failings has been their tendency 
toward intensity of conviction and the crusading 
spirit in support of what have later been revealed 
as false gods. In political matters, men after 
many years of experience have come to view the 
parties as not very far apart. A Republican does 
not find a Democrat repulsive and despicable. 
He continues his political faith through loyalty, 
he plays the political game. It is his delight to 
beat the Democrats as he is pleased at winning 
any other game. On the whole he believes his 
party is sounder and not so inclined to allow a 
radical or a fellow with too many ideas gain 
control—although Roosevelt did stir up the regu- 
lars for a while. But he knows that the country 
won't go to the dogs if the other side wins. The 
mly tragedy to him is perhaps the personal trage- 
ly of loss of power or control of patronage. This 
s not an admirable attitude. But neither is the 
ther extreme. 

Perhaps a woman begins as a Democrat or a 
Republican for the same reason a man does. But 
mce in, she is inclined to believe that all truth, 
all virtue, all wisdom, reside in her party. She 
will do anything to bring it to victory, and often 
she is led into slander, libel, and decidedly un- 
ethical methods. With her ene rgy and her en- 


thusiasm she becomes the unconscious tool of 
Many interests. 
Books have been written on the differences in 


ENTHUSIASM, TOLERANCE, AND WOMEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 





mental approach of man and woman. We are 
not indulging in too many generalities. For some 
men act as crusaders, too. And some women ar« 
opportunists and cagey politicians, who play the 
game. Our belief is that woman’s environment 
is responsible in large measure for the attitude of 
mind which seems to stamp her in her public 
dealings. 

We are not advocating that flabby tolerance 
which acquiesces merely because it has no opin 
ions. What we suggest is a little more energy in 
impartial investigation and the courtesy of ad 
mitting that the opponent is probably as honest 
in his beliefs as you are in yours. 


DID YOU KNOW 
That Scripner’s MaGazine in its first year 
had “A Drift from Redwood Camp” by Bret 
Harte; an article “Municipal Government” by 
Gamaliel Bradford; a Lane” by 
Sarah Orne Jewett and a poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson on “Ticonderoga”? 

That 1888 was the Stevenson essay year for 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ssa 
month? 

That, speaking of psychology as almost every 
body is, ““The Story of a Sand Pile” by G. Stan 
ley Hall appeared in Scrisner’s for Christmas, 
1888. 

And that Henry James’s “A London Life” be 
gan in the same number. And that, curiously 
enough in view of “A Packet of Wendell James 
Letters” in the Christmas 1928 number, “The 
Last of the Ghosts” by Barrett Wendell and 
“What the Will Effects” by William James ap 
peared next to each other in the February 1888 
number? 


story ““Law 


with an essay each 


(For other references to early numbers see the 
January Club Corner.) 
ART BOOKLET 
Repeat orders are coming 1n trom committee 
chairmen who are finding ““What Do You Know 
About valuable 


Art?” 


The booklet, containing questions and answers 


American in art clubs. 
with illustrations and bibliography, is priced so 
that it is within the reach of all: single copies, 
25 cents; lots of more than ten, 22 cents each; 
lots of fifty or more, 17 cents. 








(Financial Situation continued from page 368) 
“LOANS BY OTHERS” 


At first, the market was unable to understand 
how such prodigious sums could have been avail- 
able for the purpose. They certainly could not 
have been derived from the companies’ surplus 
earnings. Presently, however, it was remem- 
bered that, in the easy-money period after 1923, 
a great number of business enterprises, which 
had previously financed their activities through 
borrowings on commercial paper, began to raise 
the necessary money through sale of short or long 
term obligations on the investment market. 
Their double motive seemed to be, first, to avoid 
repetition of the disastrous accumulation of ma- 
turing paper which had crippled them in 1920; 
second, to take advantage of terms for floating 
new securities so advantageous that they might 
not last. The result was remarkable in two dif- 
ferent ways. Diversion from the mercantile-pa- 
per market of the usual requisitions of such 
borrowers cut down demand in that field of 
credit, until bankers at length began to talk of a 
“vanishing market” for commercial paper. 

But meantime another and far more striking 
result of the new methods of commercial bor- 
rowing appeared, when the stock-market’s req- 
uisitions ran beyond what the banks considered 
prudent. The stock-market, faced with dimin- 
ishing supplies of bank credit for speculative 
uses, advanced its bid on six-months’ loans from 
the 4 per cent of a year ago to 5, then to 6, and 
eventually to 734 per cent; whereupon the com- 
panies which had raised great sums on their cor- 
porate securities began to withdraw from bank 
deposit the part of it which had been procured 
for other than immediate needs, and to lend it 
for their own account on the Stock Exchange. 
The largest borrowers of 1923 on commercial 
paper had become in 1928 the largest lenders on 
stock and bond collateral. 

WALL STREET INFERENCES 

Knowledge of this singular reversal of under- 
lying influences has led to some possibly prema 
ture conclusions. The stock-market began to 
argue that, with this new and unlimited supply 
of credit available for its uses, the arresting of 
speculative activities because of a difficult money 
market was impossible. Merchants began to 
argue that, with demand for credit through dis- 
count of commercial paper thus reduced, the in- 
terest rate on loans of that kind could not go very 
high. Each inference seemed plausible, judged 
by visible incidents of the present and the recent 
past, but each failed to look very far ahead. Such 
a longer view was bound to bring up anomalies. 


For instance, the money raised by these com. 


panies through issue of securities was necessarily 
designed, like the money previously obtaine 
through discounting their paper, for use in th 
business of the companies. 

If it merely replaced the previous nine-month 
borrowings to finance the season’s trade or mar 
ufacture, it would be needed for that purpose, | 
it had been procured for plant extension, insta 
lation of machinery, or other addition to faci 
ties, it would presently have to be spent; for cor 
panies do not borrow on their bonds for r 
or uncertain requirements. Supposing contin 
ance of new borrowing of the kind, on the sca 
of 1926 and 1927, the supply of such cred 
available for use in the Wall Street market wou 
no doubt be automatically replenished; that hay 
pened last year, even when the investment bon 
market became unfavorable, because many 
the same companies sold their stock. 

But to that process there must somewh 
a limit and, in the meantime, two phenomena ¢ 
the existing market foreshadow perplexing cot 
sequences. One is the fact that, with all the hug 
increase of company loans on Wall Street, rat 
for stock-market borrowings have risen to = 
the highest rates since the “‘deflation crisis.”” Th 
other is the equally obvious fact that withdraws 
of their bank deposits by these companies to len 
on stocks is steadily drawing down the cred 
fund in the hands of the banks themselves, frot 
which those banks must provide for ordinar 
commercial borrowers. The latest available stat 
ment of the 629 private banks in the Federa 
Reserve showed their aggregate deposits to hay 
decreased $160,000,000 during the preceding 
year, a period in which the rapid revival of trad 
and industry would ordinarily have occasione 
a great increase. The question necessarily arose 
If withdrawal of bank deposits in order to len 
them directly on the Stock Exchange were t 
continue indefinitely on the scale of the pa 
year’s operations, would it or would it not resu 
in leaving the banks with insufficient availab 
resources to provide for the ordinary needs « 
trade? If it did have that effect, would not t 
necessary consequence be the advancing of 
price of credit used by the merchant? 


“INVESTMENT TRUSTS” 


One other influence in an already sufficient 
perplexing situation—an influence which, 
measured by the amount of capital involved i 
it, created an absolute novelty in America 
finance—was the rapid extension of the “inves 
ment trusts.” Twenty or thirty years ago t 


(Financial Situation continued on page 56) 
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This is the Introductory Statement of 
a Sertes outlining the various Prin~ 


ciples uwolved in Sound Investment 






Peony “ee 


arm Loan ~Public Utility- 
> [ec 6state~Industriial 


TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 
is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting —trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors —is more fully dis- 


cussed in our booklet,“ Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Prite for booklet SM-39 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 54) 
formation of companies which sold their stock 
to the investing public, using the proceeds for 
no other purpose than to invest in stocks, 
was looked upon askance by Wall Street. In the 
highly speculative period of 1901 and 1902, en- 
terprises of the kind were handled roughly by 
the law, and the event proved the law to have 
been right on that occasion. Subsequent investi- 
gation of the activities of several such under- 
takings—‘“‘syndicates” was the name adopted 
by them in those days—proved that the organiz- 
ers had used their acquisitions of outside capi- 
tal in rash speculations of their own, frequently 
disastrous, and that they had paid out “divi- 
dends” their existing shareholders only 
through using the proceeds of new subscriptions 
to their stock. 

During all that period, however, “investment 
trusts” were becoming in England an established 
institution, recognized both by the markets and 
the law. Their organization and management 
were, however, carefully supervised and guarded. 
Through them the savings of thrifty individual 
subscribers appear to have been conservatively 
invested, and in the main successfully. They sur- 
vived the crucial test of war-time and its inci- 
dental wreck of investment values, even though 
many of them had made a specialty of invest- 
ment in foreign public and private securities. 
Formation of American investment trusts began 
with the great revival in American markets atter 
1922. The success of the initial experiments, 
combined with the unusually large supply of 
available surplus funds in the hands of individu- 
als who mistrusted their own capacity for invest- 
ment, caused instant and wide-spread imitation. 


to 


A NEW PHENOMENON 


But, as with most other “promoting” plans of 
the past half-dozen years, the undertakings mul- 
tiplied with such unimagined activity as to 
alarm conservative financiers and public men. 
Although incorporated under the general com- 
pany restrictions of the law, it was evident that 
the safety of the individual subscriber to their 
stock depended not merely on the sagacity of 
the “investment trust’s” conductors but on their 
character, good faith, and honesty. The law de- 
partment of New York and a dozen other States 
intervened to the full extent of its powers to cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the investment trust, 
insure publicity of its operations, and, in certain 
cases, to arrest forcibly the operations of com- 
panies whose action caused suspicion of sharp 
practice in the management. 

Nevertheless, the public rushed with such en- 


| 
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thusiasm into new undertakings of the kind 
that, by 1927, investment trusts in the Unite 
States numbered upward of 135 with an esi. 
mated aggregate capital of perhaps $600,060, 
000, as against some 275 companies of similar 
character with pe rhaps {£ 350,000,000 capital in 
England, after fifty years of such organization, 
The American total is to- day very much greater 
than in 1927. At the beginning of 1929 the ap. 
nouncement of new investment trusts whose ip. 
dividual capital was at times subscribed in q 
great a sum as $100,000,000 had become ay 
ordinary incident. 


MARKET 


companic S, 


OPERATIONS IN THE 
With many of the the 
character of their organizers and managers isa 
assurance conservative operation. Stull, th 
magnitude of the fund thus concentrated, an 
the speculative power thereby created, introduce 
a new element into the money 
and investment markets. Wall Street inclined t 
the belief that the potential buying power therefl 
by created in the stock market was a guaranty 
of progressively rising prices, or at least a guarq 
anty against continuous decline. That the ing} 
fluence of the investment trust would have a tend 
dency to that effect seemed to be self-evident. lg 


was rather generally overlooked, however, bs IG 


exisung 


of 


calculations of 


an investment trust, if properly managed, i 
more likely than is a conservative private capital 
ist to purch: ise shares for more than their intrind 
sic value; also that, even when such a company 
is conducted mainly on a speculative basis, cir 
cumstances would naturally arise under which if 
would be a seller rather than a buyer. 

No doubt, if it had sold a great part of its inj 


vestment holdings and if money rates were hig! Duri 
it might itself become another “non-bank lend 1928, 
er” on stock and bond collateral. It would ad phone 
to the supplies forthcoming from quarters whici Allegt 
had never previously been considered as source that 
of credit for a speculative market, to which th tight 
direct loans of industrial corporations had : men | 
ready contributed such extraordinarily larg Somev 
sums. But even this possibility threw little if am Hig 
light on what was, after all, the really significa instan 
phenomenon of the money market of 1928 ang = the tr 
1929—the fact that, with all these new source ‘VEIN 
of credit for such uses, the rate charged for th4 affecte 
loans remained at a height not reached in thirtj wires I 
years, unless in time of actual financial panic Becau 
in the period leading up to it. indica\ 
enable 

THE GOLD MOVEMENT crew \ 


Except for the uncertain money-mark« t oul one ¢ 


look, nothing thus far in 1929 has seemed 
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(Financial Situation continue 
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“4Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the afternoon of March 17, 
1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant 
that a puncture had been made in the air- 
tight sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The 
nen on duty knew that the injury was 
somewhere within 50 miles. 

Highly developed locating devices were 
instantly applied and in sixty-five minutes 
the trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the 
evening, before the break in the sheath had 
affected service on any of the 248 pairs of 
wires in the cable, the repairs had been made. 
Because of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew where it would find the trouble, not 
interrupted. This 


conversation was 


one 





“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversa- 
The apparatus is placed along the 
cable miles. It 
gives instant warning day or night of any 


tions. 
routes at intervals of 100 
disturbance to the cable within 50 miles in 
either direction. 

Automatic warning signals, electrical locat- 
ing devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectively 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell lines 
in 1928. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
Constant and 


better and better service at the lowest cost 


tem. progress in accuracy 


is its goal. 

















New York 





ARIED 


Through its diversified electric, 
gas, and water utilities, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois 
provides important service to a 
highly diversified region. Its 6,000- 
square-mile operating territory in- 
cludes steel mill cities, important 
manufacturing towns, highly popu- 
lated residential communities, rich 
farming and dairying districts — all 
contributing to and partaking in the 
greatness of Metropolitan Chicago. 


We distribute the securities of this 
company and others operating in 30 
states. Their investment strength is 
enhanced by the essentiality and di- 
versification of their service. Send for 
our list of current security offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Richmond 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


Indianapolis Louisville 





St. Louis 





| 000,000 less than in 1927, 


(Financial Situation continued from page 56) 


portend a change in the favorable course of in. 
dustry. Even with regard to the money market, 
Wall Street persisted in taking a hopeful view, 
Quite aside from the increasing offers of credit 
from other than banking sources, much of this 
hope was rested on gold imports and consequent 
enlargement of bank reserves. It was recalled 
that in 1924 the country’s surplus of gold im. 
ports over exports was $25 8,000,000 and in 1923 
$294,000,000, that those receipts were followed 
by very easy money, and that, in addition t 
our net importation of $44,000,000 foreign gold 
in the last four months of 1928, we had drawn 
nearly $50,000,000 foreign gold in the first 
month of 1929, more than one-fifth of it coming 
from London. Further, it was pointed out that 
our people’s subscription to new foreign securi- 
ties, as summarized for 1928, had been $240, 
whereas the year’s ex. 


| cess of merchandise exports over imports had 


58 


been greater by $358,000,000, a total difference 
in our market’s favor of $598,000,000. 

These were important considerations, yet they 
have had a curiously interesting offset. The end- 
ing of the “flight of capital” from France, and its 
return home in 1927, had enabled the Bank of 
France to buy up through issue of its notes no 
less than $1,500,000,000 of the foreign ex 
change bills through which the private owners 
of that returning capital were remitting it from 
London, Amsterdam, and New York. The bank 
itself thus became possessed of an equivalent 
sum of foreign credits convertible into gold, and 
the great increase of its loans and note issues, 
after the “stabilization” of eight months ago 
made essential the calling in of large sums of 
foreign gold to buttress its reserve. Not all of it 
was actually brought to Paris; but in the four 
last months of 1928, $41,000,000 gold was 
“earmarked” for the Bank of France at the Fed 
eral Reserve, and in January $75,000,000 more 

This gold was necessarily deducted from the 
American reserve as if it had actually been ex 
ported. But the result was that the apparent a |. 
dition of $94,000,000 gold to our own stock 
through importations, since the beginning o 
last September, was more than counterbalance 
by the period’s $116,000,000 earmarkings. fi 
actual fact the American gold reserve, aside fron 
additions through our own home production, 
had decreased $22,000,000 further during that 


period. 


See ‘‘A Young Giant Among Investments” 
on page 60 
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(ye of the things this 
modern mother found 
wut is that teeth, so vital to 
well-being, begin to form be- 
fore birth. And that in order 
i give her baby good teeth 
ker own diet must consist 
brgely of eggs, fresh vege- 
hbles, fruits, whole-grain 
tereals and milk. 


The first set of baby teeth is 
ery important in its effect 
on the second set and 
ould be given the greatest 
ure. When one of the little 
beth is lost, before nature is 


mevenly. 


to her dentist. 











rady to send out its successor, the shape 
f the jaw is likely to change in such a 
way that the second teeth will come in 


ispecial attention must be paid to the 


Poison from tooth infection 
may damage vital organs, may 
cause eye, nerve, or joint trou- 
ble, rheumatism, headache, or 
any one of a long list of serious 
ailments. 


The expert dentist of today em- 
ploys much of the wisdom of 
medical science; he uses real 
engineering skill and his work 
is often touched by the grace of 
artistry. 

If teeth are lost, artificial sub- 
stitutes can usually be made 
which will insure comfort, 
good appearance and efficient 
service. Without the latter, 


good digestion and therefore 
good health are impossible. 


AAT fp, 
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or Three? 


—hardly more than a baby—and thereafter 
every six months, the modern mother takes him 


The first permanent teeth 
are called the six-year molars 
because they come in at 
about the sixth year, behind 
the two temporary molars. 


These six-year molars are the 
keystone of the dental arch 
and govern the position of 
all the later teeth. Coming in 
as they do in a mouth full of 
temporary teeth, they are 
frequently neglected and 
sometimes extracted as part 
of the baby set. 


Good teeth do not just hap- 
pen. They are built by food 
—like every other part of 
the body. First in importance 
comes the food the mother 
eats before her baby is born, 


then the food she gives him through kaby- 
hood, and finally the food that he selects 
for himself. Teeth are living parts of the 
body and need the minerals contained in 
eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits and cereals. 


\ 
ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


iggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


fouble molars of the temporary set. By 
sod dentistry, these should be made to 
ast until the tenth or eleventh year. And 
, when her child is only four years old 
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A famous physician once made the statement, 
“Bad teeth are the most common cause of 
physical breakdown”. 


Health scientists warn us that teeth should be 
watched not from the outside alone, but from 
the inside as well and that a tooth which has 
never ached nor shown decay may yet hide 
unsuspected poison. Dentists use x-ray photo- 
graphs to tell the story. If the x-rays show 
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Lucky is the baby whose mother 


has 


determined that he shall have such fine 
first and second sets of teeth that he will 


never need an artificial set. 





poison at the root that cannot be dislodged by 
treatment, perhaps the tooth should be ex- 
tracted. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail its booklet, “Good teeth, how 
to get them and keep them,” to anyone who 
requests it. Ask for Booklet No.39-S 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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A Young Giant Among Investments 


A New, Vigorous, and Rapidly Expanding Field of Finance 


Gains Made During 


Less Than a Decade 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


NTIL about ten years ago there were no 
U clearly defined investment trusts of impor- 
tance in the United States, yet to-day a billion 
dollars or more of American money is invested 
in these institutions. To account for such phe- 
nomenal growth there must have been something 
in the investment trust peculiarly suitable to the 
needs and wishes of American investors and to 
existing American conditions. 

Unlike most ideas which take hold, the in- 
vestment-trust idea was not native to the soil but 
was imported bodily from Great Britain. For a 
number of years the organizers and sponsors of 
investment trusts were at pains to explain that 
they were following British models, with neces- 
sary modifications. The principles on which 
British trusts operate, their origins and history, 
were carefully expounded in order that Ameri- 
can investors might have a clear concept of the 
new entity which had invaded the investment 
markets. 

In one decade, however, the American trust 
has attained its majority. Not only has it far out- 
stripped its foreign prototype in growth, but it 
has developed its own form of organization, its 
own method of operation, and its own field of 
activity. The basic idea, which is diversification 
of holdings, and the basic method, which is 
management, remain the same here and abroad, 
but in function and outlook and reason for being 
there are marked differences. 

This divergence has developed, moreover, only 
within the past three or four years. One of the 
leading American authorities on investment 
trusts published a book on the subject three years 
ago, taking the British trust as his point of de- 
parture. “When I came to revise the book,” he 
~ said, “I found it impossible. It had to be rewrit- 


ten. To discuss American trusts from the stand- 
poiat of their British contemporaries would hav. 
been to let the tail wag the dog.” 

American trusts are developing along their 
own lines, but they remain founded upon the 
same fundamental principle which has operated 
in England for more than sixty years. That prin 
ciple, in its simplest terms, is: The pooling of 
the money of a number of investors for the cre- 
ation of a substantial fund, the establishment of 
a central expert organization for the purchase, 
sale, holding and management of securities, and 
the spreading of investments over a wide rang: 
of securities in order to dilute the risk and take 
advantage of opportunities for profit. 

It seems to be commonly agreed that the first 
British trusts, as such, were established in 1863 
In that year British “consols,” or government 
bonds, the standby of the conservative investor, 
large and small, were selling around 94. Ther 
was a gradual rise until they touched 103 in 
1881. In 1896 they sold at 11334. This may not 
have been displeasing to those who had bought 
consols in 1863, but it did not increase their in 
come. The interest rate on consols was 21% and 
3 per cent, so that the yield, at 103 or 113, was 
far from alluring to the investor. 

The market for capital in England was satu 
rated. Only small sums were needed for add 
tional industrial expansion, and investment yields 
were low. Capitalists were besieging their solic! 
tors and agents for information as to how to get 
a better investment return, very much as Amen 
can investment bankers and brokers are to-day 
bombarded by their clients with requests for 
“something good.” 

It happened that there was something good, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“A friend suggests Cities Service Common. 
What is your opinion?” 
And the expert recommended its purchase for investment 


ITIES SERVICE securities are recommended 

daily by financial writers, bankers and experi- 
enced investors. In the clipping reproduced, the 
financial expert recommends the purchase of 
Cities Service Common stock to bold. 


The advisability of buying Cities Service Com- 
mon stock and holding it for investment has been 
amply demonstrated by the experience of invest- 
ors in the past. For instance, an investment of 
2,000 in this stock at the date of its issuance, 
January 11, 1911, would now be worth, if all 
stock had been held, about $47,000. These hold- 
ings, on the basis of their present value and cur- 
rent yield of over 7%, would provide a yearly 
income of about $3,400 in cash and stock — much 
more than the entire original investment. 
When you put your investment dollars to work 
in Cities Service Company, you become a profit- 
sharing partner in an $800,000,000 organization 


Note: The above clipping is 
one of manyin our files. 
Name of newspaper from 


which it was taken, together that has paid over $100,000,000 in dividends to 
with name of the invest- owners of its common stock. 
ment writer can be furnished 
upon request. HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York 














Send copy of booklet “*TPO-174” describing the investment possi- 
bilities of Cities Service Securities. 














Name --_.-- 
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(Continued from page 60 

if means could be devised to avail of it. British 
overseas trade was expanding and the investment 
of British money abroad was required to sup- 
port that trade and to develop foreiga countries 
industrially. Foreign government bonds and for- 
eign company shares offered attractive returns, 6 
and 7 and 8 per cent, but little was generally 
known about such securities. Private investors 
had no facilities for investigating, and even the 
solicitor and accountant, expert as he was in 
home issues, found himself unable to cope with 
the large number of securities demanding study 
and the scanty sources of information. 

Out of this situation sprang, naturally and in- 
evitably, the idea of co-operation. It was a getting 
together of investors with their money and a 
getting together of investigators with their ex- 
perience and their means of research. 

The British investment trust sank its roots 
deep in British foreign and colonial trade. At the 
outset it appeared that American trusts would 
follow a similar course as media for foreign in- 
vestment, for the earliest of these trusts were or- 
ganized shortly after the passage of the Edge 
Act in 1919 for facilitating the export of Ameri- 
can capital. It proved to be a false start, how- 
ever, though one or two trusts are operating to- 
day under the Edge Act. In 1919 Europe was still 
seething politically, its credit was doubtful, and 
America’s fictitious post-war prosperity collapsed 
with a crash in 1920, bringing a long pause in 
new investment undertakings. It was not until 
1923, when industrial conditions were on the 
mend, that interest revived and new investment 
trusts began to be organized in increasing num- 
bers. 

Almost at once the investment-trust 
showed a tendency to adapt itself to American 
conditions. Instead of operating largely in for- 
eign securities—though some did then and more 
are doing so now, successfully—many of these 
organizations turned with zest to the domestic 
market and filled their portfolios with securities 
of home corporations, chiefly common stocks. 

In investment policy, specialization dev eloped 
side by side with generalization. There were 
trusts devoting themselves to electric securities, 
food-company securities, stocks of banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies. Later came 
trusts specializing in oil stocks and mining 
shares. Along with these varieties of holdings 
were varietics of organization—the voluntary 
association and the corporation, the “fixed” or 
rigid trust which agreed never to change any of 


idea 


See ‘‘ Energizing New England Interests 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST— 


NO. I 


its security holdings, the trust which reserved to 
itself limited powers of change, the “trust” (a 
misnomer, since no trust agreement was in- 
volved) which imposed upon itself no restric- 
tions whatever but operated as its managers saw 
hit. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, with few excep- 
tions, none of these various types has thus far 
proved definitely unsound. A number of trusts 
have been liquidated but usually without loss 
and sometimes with a profit to their security 
holders. Unsound or incapable management has 
occasionally shown its hand, but not to the ex- 
tent that might have been expected in this new, 
vigorous and rapidly expanding field of finance. 

Bonds constitute a large, perhaps a major, part 
of the holdings of some of the most important 
trusts to-day, but some of the most successful 
and, indeed, some operating under the most re- 
spectable and conservative management have 
confined themselves to common stocks. The rea- 
son for this is not far to seck. At about the time 
when trusts began to be actively organized the 
stock-market was starting upward on a career 
of rising prices which has continued with brief 
interruptions ever since. The public imagination 
was fired with speculative mania and thousands 
of people who had never bought a share of stock 
betore were plunging into the market. 

Investment trusts capitalized this situation and 
for the most part capitalized it legitimately and 
soundly, as far as can be judged at this stage of 
their career. They pointed out that all the profits 
of industry belong to the common stockholder 
after the limited demands of the bondholder and 
preferred stockholder have been satisfied. They 
showed statistically how a well-diversified list of 
common stocks, persistently held, may not only 
yield handsome returns over a term of years but 
may provide a degree of safety rivalling that of 
good bonds. They expressed their conviction re- 
garding the prosperous future of America and 


offered investors, large and small, a means of 
sharing in it. 
Some of the trusts, let it be said, placed too 


much emphasis upon these advantages and too 
little emphasis upon the fact that the trust form 
is not adapted to the snatching of quick profits 
but rather for the accumulation of gains over an 
extended period. The policy of investing in com- 
mon stocks holds a challenge for investment 
trust management. The test of a sweeping de- 
cline in stock prices is yet to be applied. How 
the well-managed trust proposes to meet this test 
will be described in a subsequent article. 


”’ on page 64 
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BOSTON 
DETROIT 


kor Recording Your Investments 


VERY investor should have at least a simple record of his 
E investments — where, at quick glance, he can find the 
essential data about each stock or bond he possesses. 

Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed on durable paper, 
will give you a practical and efficient substitute for your present 
method of keeping such important records. 


cA copy will be sent you, without obligation, if you will awrite 
to our nearest office for folder —S-3 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTasuisnep 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 























MEMBERS: 
New York, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and 
Hartford 
Stock Exchanges 





Chicago Board 
of Trade 
New York 
Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 
Boston 
New Y ork 
Chicago 

Spr 
Worcester 
Providence 
Portland, Me 
Concord, N.H 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Philadelphia 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
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Foreign Municipal Bonds 
Yielding from 5.25% to 8.40% 
siewatiannani 





SS ——_ 





AREFUL analysis shows that there are today many 
C attractive investment values among the govern- 
ment and municipal bonds of major foreign countries. 

The average yield on representative issues is much 
higher than on domestic bonds of equivalent safety and 
is considerably higher now than during the greater part 
of 1928. 

We have prepared a list of carefully chosen issues 
which we shall be glad to send to you upon request. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


Founded 1880 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire Street 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 
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Energizing New England Interests 


New England Council—An Established Institution—Has Created Prestige, Unified 
Support and Assayed Possibilities 


BY DON E. MOWRY 


HE New England Council, with very definite 
T representation in all of the six New Eng- 
land States, has already completed three years of 
successful operation in a constructive effort to 
create prestige, unify support, assay possibilities, 
and pave the way for the launching of a sales 
plan within the territory as well as without the 
territory. 

This is the first case of record where a district 
community advertising and development pro- 
gramme has been studied and analyzed from 
within before attempting to conduct an outside, 
or national, campaign to draw in more and 
profitable patrons. 

As a result of the studies, reports, surveys, and 
compilations which have been made it has been 
clearly indicated that the most important func- 
tion is that of energizing New England interests 
to increase promotional activities from within. 

In a comparatively limited way the Council 
has been carrying on a campaign to sell New 
England to its own citizens and impress upon 
them and upon the business firms and corpora- 
tions the need for more vigorous efforts to insure 
greater progress. Activity to attract desirable 
visitors and residents has been going on. A policy 
has been followed to increase good-will for prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. It has been felt 
that industrial growth is necessary, and the en- 
couragement of the formation of new industrial 
enterprises has been an important activity. 

Launching out with the programme for the 
fourth year, the use of paid advertising and the 
building up of personal selling methods in con- 
nection with the growth of industrial develop- 
ment are the first new objectives to be initiated. 
The operations of the Council in the future, under 
the plan now under consideration, contem- 


plates an increase of the budget from $100,000 


to $300,000 a year. This is not the total amount 
spent for community advertising and promotion 
in New England. Four of the six States carry on 
activities of this sort officially, and many com- 
munities have their own programmes on a small- 
er scale. The Council contemplates the stimula- 
tion of similar efforts in still more instances rath- 
er than their diminution. 

In energizing New England the New Eng- 
land Council takes the attitude that the organi- 
zation is non-political and non-sectarian. It was 
possible to accomplish much by working through 
others. The Council has been able to stimulate, 
to co-ordinate, and to encourage others. The most 
influential elements in all communities have been 
enlisted. 

New England has been considered as an eco- 
nomic unit in the advocacy of her assets and ad- 
vantages both at home and throughout the coun- 
try. There has been developed a new and a 
healthier tone in the editorial expressions of 
many New England newspapers and periodicals, 
“The power inherent in co-ordinated action on 
New England’s problems being recognized 
and its larger use advocated. This is in line with 
the Council’s fundamental purpose.” 

The Boston News Bureau had this to say of 
the Council: “‘At the outset of its third year of 
existence it may be stated that it has established 
one outstanding fact in its brief career—that the 
New England States can and will work together 
as a unit, harmonious and co-operative.” The 
Worcester Telegram declared that “‘it is a fortu- 
nate thing that the New England Council 
come into being. By its creation and accomplish- 
ment the Council has made use of New England 
conscious of our inter-dependence. It is starting 
us in team play. And team play is what New 


England needs.” 


(Continued on page 66 
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No. 3 of a series of Ad- 
vertisements of American 
Water Works and Electric 
Company, Incorporated 














There is no Fashion in 


Clipping Coupons... 


IMES, customs, clothes — all change, but 
the demand for a regular return from a safe 
investment never grows old. 

Prudent investors have been clipping 
coupons from the bonds of some of our 
companies for more than a generation. 


A time-honored habit ; . 

With sound and well-managed property 
furnishing power, light, and water as its 
security, every coupon clipped from bonds 
of this Company or any of its group has 
been promptly paid the day it was due. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS «°F LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
5o Broad Street, New York 





-Ynformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished upon request. 























COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 64 

The general policy followed has been one of 
continual reiteration of the facts concerning New 
England’s assets in order to carry conviction of 
her essentially sound economic position. 

The committee on Community Development 
has studied the migration of industry, with the 
co-operation of many communities, only to find 
that industries are not leaving New England. 
The railroads, utilities, banks, and other interests 
have co-operated in bringing facts to the surface. 
A sound internal programme for development 
has been worked out and is in operation. 

The Research Committee has recognized the 
value of getting the facts and determining what 
progressive steps should be taken. Aviation, for 
example, holds out to New England many prom- 
ises. 

The Marketing Department makes available 
the joint experience and business judgment of 
experts in every field of merchandising and ad- 
vertising. A furniture manufacturer, who was 
confronted with diminishing markets in staple 
lines, was given suggestions for specialty prod- 
ucts for which there was an active market. New 
outlets were recommended. It is felt that one of 
the most important services which the New Eng- 


land Council can perform in carrying out its gen- 
eral programme of promoting the economic 
progress of New England is to stimulate the wid- 
est possible use of marketing methods. 

Five States have promulgated, and have in ef- 
fect, official grades applying to most of New 
England’s agricultural food products. Progress 
has been made in improving the quality of local- 
grown products and marketing them under uni- 
form standardized grades and identifications. 
Five of the six States have passed uniform legis- 
lation empowering the Departments of Agricul 
ture of the several States to set up grades and 
standards to protect and to identify products. 

The development and use of New England’s 
recreational resources constitute a New England 
industry which would rank sixth in importance 
among her major industrial classifications. Four 
States, several regional organizations, and a few 
communities have definite budgets which are be- 
ing expended for the purpose of attracting more 
visitors to their respective States. 

Preceding 1927 there had not been available 
any piece of recreational promotional literature 
dealing with the six States as a whole. To supply 
this need the committee on Recreational Re- 


(Continued on page 68 














3135 Years 








2630 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Seasoned Management 

















Of the 120 Chief Executives and depart- 

ment heads, 42 have served the Associ- 

ated System over 20 years, 22 over 25 years, 
12 over 30 years and 3 over 35 years. 





61 Broadway 








The same executives who for many years 
have supervised Associated properties 
have also been responsible for the large 
growth in recent years. The thirty-two 
major executives average 25 years of pub- 
lic utility experience. 


In its financial policies the Company has 
the counsel of internationally known 
bankers whose experience parallels the 
entire history of the electric light and 
power industry. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “9” on the Class A Stock 


New York City 
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Up N eat the Head of the Table 


Good preferred stocks rank high 
among investment securities because 
they afford an immediate liberal in- 
come and assure its continuance. 


Current yields as high as 6.50% are 
obtainable from preferred stocks of 
strong and prosperous Electric Light 
and Power, Gas and Water com- 
panies—leaders in their fields. 


The stable earnings of these com- 
panies, derived from indispensable 
services rendered, safeguard the in- 
vestor sincome against interrup- 
tion.Companiesoperatinginthis 
field are protected in nearly all 
Cases against competition and 





unfavorable rates by State Public 
Utility Commissions. They grow 
with the growth of the communities 
they serve. 


Preferred stocks of these companies 
are, in fact as in name, preferred in- 
vestments. For investors who wish 
to assure themselves of an immediate 
liberal income, steadily maintained 
by stable earnings, these stocks are 
particularly suitable. 


On request we will furnish descrip- 
tions of a number of preferred 
issues of leading Water, Gas 
and Electric companies, which 
bear our recommendation. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 SOUTH ISTH STREET 


BOSTON 
30 FEDERAL STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BAKER BUILDING 


DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


MILWAUKEE 
425 EAST WATER STREET 
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LOS ANGELES 
650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RUSS BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 
LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING 
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COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT T/} 


(Continued from page 66 
sources undertook the publication and distribu- 
tion of the first directory of recreational sales lit- 
erature. A booklet was then issued, entitled: 
“Come to New England.” Efforts were put forth 
to co-ordinate existing advertising efforts. 

In response to requests from the agricultural 
interests, the Council brought together in joint 
conference representatives of the power industry 
and the power organizations for informal dis- 
cussion of the problems of the more rapid exten- 
sion of electric-power service into the rural areas. 
Conclusions have been reached as to the princi- 
ples involved. 

Last year $60,000 worth of advertising space 
was donated by the New England Daily News- 
paper Association as an evidence of that associa- 
tion’s belief in what the Council was doing. After 
the campaign was under way many weekly pa- 
pers and others came forward and volunteered 
to print the advertising which was designed to 
sell New England to itself. 

Farm power, the cost of power in New Eng- 
land, flood relief, water, rail and highway trans- 
portation are some of the subjects of concern in 
the report of a year of progress. 


Some of the Council’s committees that are 
working to vitalize New England are: Finance, 
Agriculture, Community Development, Power, | 
Research, Recreational Resources, and External 
Relations. 

The co-operating committee groups include: 
Newspaper publishers, advertising clubs, pur- 
chasing agents, commissioners of agriculture, 
State foresters, professional research consultants, 
certified public accountants, cotton, shoe, and 
knit goods manufacturers, merchandising and 
advertising executives, bankers, railroads, hotels, 
power companies, gas companies, governor’s rep- 
resentatives, and the New England railroad 
presidents’ committee. 

New England is being energized and her in- 





terests are being developed to an intensive degree 
because there is evidence that a critical study of 
the district has been made before attempting to 
go to the country with a campaign of advertising 

Definite objectives have been determined be- 
cause of the work done by the Council. The 
problem has been stated and visualized. A cor- 
rect interpretation has been made to the citizens 
and to the business interests. 








Put Safety 
Ahead of Yield! 


Do not be beguiled into risking both 
principal and income for the trifling 
and perhaps temporary advantage of 
a high yield—do not make the safety 
of your investment subordinate to the 
size of the interest return—a 54% 
Bond with a $15,000,000 Guarantee is 
better than a higher rate of interest 
without a Guarantee. 


Buy PRUDENCE BONDS! 
Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
TEAR OUT 


Sc. 1207 











NAME 


ADDRESS 


© 1928 P, Co., Inc. 
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greets trans-continental travelers in its new 
$75,000,000 Union Station—monumental 
in character, the ultimate in terminal 
facilities. Powered and lighted electrically 
by Edison Service, this fifth largest rail 
terminal in the United States achieves 
fullest expression of modern travel 
convenience. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 1 57 consecutive 


dividends to its stockholders. Send for Year Book. 
This stock is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 








Detroit, Mi 























| The Most Celebrated and Vophisticated Cars 
on the Streets 


of the World 
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Tt IE long,slorious roll of Cadillac-LaSalle wieaes Y 

thip is studded with sparkling names. Wherever ' 7 
you go you will find these distinguished cars the 
pronounced favorites in the smartest and most 
exclusive circles. The plain truth of the matter is: 

those who knowmotor cars know too that Cadillac- 

La Salle ownership carries with it the unquestioned 
admission that the owner is driving the very finest 
motor=car which his highest ambition can attain 

.¢ De luxe Fisherand Fleetwood coachwork render 
Cadillac and La Salle the most luxurious motoring y 
n the world . . ¢La Salle prices $2295 to $287 5; 
Cadillac, $3295 to $7000—all prices f.0. b. Detroit. 





CadillaceLa Salle dealers welcome business on 
ne General Motors Deferred Payment Plan. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan + Oshawa, Canada 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
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Teachers Approve Group Instruction 
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Parents Are Giving Increased Attention to Music Study as Surest Avenue to a Keener | 


Appreciation of Music 


BY THOMAS N. FRANCIS 


HILE there has been in this country a tre- 

V V mendous increase in the number of listen- 

ers to music in one form or another, listening 

will not in itself make us musical either as indi- 

viduals or as a nation. Active participation is es- 
sential. 

Appreciation, advancement and achievement 
in music come from a love and understanding of 
it that may be developed in various ways. But 
while the ways have become easier and more in- 
viting there is yet no royal road to musical knowl- 
edge and attainment; no buttons that can be 
pushed nor dials turned that will take the place 
of personal study and application. 


Marvellous as the radio and modern methods 
for recording music have become in supplying 
music demanding little if any mental effort in re- 
turn they can satisfy only partially the musical 
wants of the nation. 


Those concerned in this subject have long rec- 
ognized that learning to actually play some mu- 
sical instrument, whether organ, piano, wind or 
string instrument of any kind, affords one of the 
surest avenues not merely to a keener apprecia- 
tion of music but to a deeper enjoyment of life 
itself, 

The achieving of such a personal accomplish 
ment transforms the passive listener into the ac- 
tive participant and often reveals the possibilities 
for high performance and distinction. 


It has been noted that parents and others re- 
sponsible for the educational opportunities of the 
rising generation are giving increased attention 
to music study and to the progress that has been 


made in what has come to be known as group ins 
struction. 


There seems to be little doubt that within cap4 
able hands the group method of instruction up td 
a certain point can accomplish a great deal thag 
was formerly left to private individual instrucd 
tion even when it concerns the playing of som@ 
particular instrument. | 


The results already shown in connection wit 
many of the public schools have been so encourd 
aging that the Music Teachers National Associag 4 
tion at their recent annual meeting followed thg ¥ Pee 

° - ° . 2 " odel o 
action of the Music Supervisors National Cong  Heterody 
ference he ll end me Eg : namic Sp 
ference 1n their full endorsement ol group pian netof wa: 

inlays, « 


instruction. 
ranged a 


$ 


This action is significant coming as it doeg 
from thousands of piano teachers, many of 
whom had for a time feared that group instru 
tion could not provide sufhlicient opportunity log 60 
individual expression r 


They find now it admirably serves a real pur 
pose in connection with the elementary work and 
creates a greatly increased number of intereste 
students for advanced and individual instructionj 


The plan to thus supply the early ground work 
for musical training through group instructio 
is by no means confined to school rooms oof 
educational institutions nor to any one instru 
ment. It is being fostered in various forms by 





music organizations, civic officials and by thou np yee 
sands ot individuals who have at heart the ad@ of the new J 
imest ins 


vancement of music study along lines affordingl ever built. S 
widest opportunity and incentive. _ee 
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RCA RADIOLA 62— Cabinet 


\ 
ve d oa model of the new RCA Super- 
al Con Heterodyne. RCA Electro-Dy- 
° namic Speaker. Beautiful cabi- 

p pian netof walnut veneer with maple 
| inlays, and ingeniously ar- 







ranged doors. 


it doe $375 (less Radiotrons) 
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aCA RADIOLA 60—Table model 
of the new RCA Super-Heterodyne 

Finest instrument of its kind 
ever built. Simplified house-current 
operation. 

$147 (less Radiotrons) 





New York 


RCA 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


RadiolaSuper-Heterodynes are built 
to meet the demand for expertly de- 
signed radio receiving instruments 
reproducing broadcast programs 
with the highest possible degree of 
realism. These RCA receivers of the 
“60” series are the finest Radiolas 
ever offered. They are the product 
of three great associated compa- 
nies—RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse. 
es. 


Buy with confidence ke?) 


where you see this sign 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 


SPEAKER 106 


reproducing instrument of the type 


The incomparable 


used in the new cabinet Radiolas 


Operates from A. C. house current. 


$88. 























The Experience of a Dentist 
with Inadequate Insurance 


A PAGE from actual life — the story of a dentist, who has learned the real 
worth of the ‘‘competent insurance man.” 


A mishap ona week-end motor trip resulted in a seven-weeks absence from 
his practice. To be sure, an accident policy protected him, and after it was 
too late, he discovered that it gave a weekly income of twenty-five dollars. 


For seven long weeks there was no other income, while regular overhead 
continued — plus the extra expenses caused by the accident. Now his pro- 
tection is more in harmony with the requirements of a prominent profes- 
sional man, but the experience was costly. 


There is only one way to be sure — let the ‘‘competent insurance man” 

recommend the proper policies for your particular case in the first place. 

He will recognize, and provide for, all possible exigencies — beforehand. 
Write for our Booklet—‘‘ What Js It and What of It” ) 


This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation —nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance exceot Life Insurance, inclding Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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HEN a proud owner of a General 
Electric Refrigerator takes her 
friends in to see it, the first comment 
is apt to be “Why it’s so quiet—you can 
barely hear it.” 

The thing which seems to impress every- 
one is the extreme quietness with which 
these refrigerators operate. Their unique 
construction has indeed scamieinial a 
new standard for quiet operation. 

This design, however, accomplishes 
something even more important. Itmakes 
possible the top-unit arrangement—a 
distinctive feature found only in the 
General Electric Refrigerator. Placing the 
unit on top makes it possible to enclose 
all the machinery —together with a per- 
manent supply of metal protecting oil— 


mn 
2 





You can barely hear it ! 


in an hermetically sealed steel casing. 
There the hidden machinery, always 
oiled, remains safe from dust and diffi- 
culties. No one can tinker with it—no 
one needs to. 


Quietly, automatically, the General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator gives you the perfect 
refrigeration that does away with food 
spoilage and safeguards health. It pro- 
vides a generous supply of ice, makes 
menu-planning so much easier, permits 
you to serve the sort of food that your 
guests will instantly recognize as perfect 
. . Ctisp lettuce, well-chilled beverages, 
sinart desserts. 
For detailed information about these 
“years ahead”’ refrigerators, just drop us 
a card asking for Booklet M-3. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 
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CLEVELAND. OHIO 


What a funny way to escape 
a cold! 


F  ywns a cold by rinsing the 
hands with full strength 
Listerine? 


Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
But there’s nothing strange 
about it. Just common sense, as 
any doctor will tell you. 








The live germs of contagious 
cold (the serious kind) are usv- 
ally borne to the mouth on food] 
carried by germ-iaden hands. 


The usual washing with soap 
and water is not enough to re- 
move or destroy them. So physi- 
cians urge the use of a safe, bu 
powerful, antiseptic to attac 
the germs before they reach the 
throat. 


What could be better for thigl 
purpose than clean, soothing 
Listerine—and so powerful, whe | 
used full strength, that it kill 
even the virulent Bacillus Ty4 
phosus (typhoid) germ in |! 


seconds? 


| 
! 
| 


It is not necessary to use : 
large amount of Listerine. Just® 
enough to wet the hands. A wisq 
precaution for everyone—and es4 
pecially for mothers preparing 
children’s food. Lambert Phar 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


And fora SORE THROAT THE SAFE ANTISEPT 1 





— of course 
JOINED YET? ie 
Listerine built its reputation on . ‘ Get in the circle of men who've [Lucky 
its ability to quickly check sore ae found the perfect shave—the cool ncsead 
throat which is also caused by ” “ shave with of a 
germs. At the first symptom of aa LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM bweee. 
trouble, gargle with it full strength. ; 
Repeat the treatment frequently 
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Lieutenant General 


Robert Lee Bullard 











agious 
» usu- 
n food “General de Braack, one of 
ds. , Napoleon’s greatest cavalry 
1 cong leaders, said: ‘Smoke yourself 
oo a and teach your men to smoke. 
; It will comfort you and them 
physi- : : 
. under the greatest strain.’ One 
seed hundred years after de Braack, 
ts one million Americans fight- 
ing at the front in France and 
ae smoking Lucky Strikes found 
rr thigl yam \ it to be true. Of course, I say 
thing ; ‘ - reach for a Lucky instead of 
) wheng a . a sweet. An army man must 
t kills] a ( pik. besides keep fit and not be 
is Ty e = e/ its overweight.” 


in 


———=* the enormous in- 
crease in Cigarette smoking to 
the improvement in the process 
of Cigarette manufacture by the 
application of heat. It is true 
that during 1928, Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes showed a greater in- 
Lieutenant General Crease than all other Cigarettes 
Hobert Lee Bularaa combined. This surely confirms 
———w”§6=—s dhe public’s confidence in the 

superiority of Lucky Strike. 





| F ‘ ho acte Authorities attribute 











November 11, 1918 





Reach 


oy RE 4 “It’s toasted” 


instead 
No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


of a 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


REAM Jweer. 


























a difference just a 
few cents make 


A: definite extra price 
for a definite extra 
tobacco - goodness 


ratima_ 


(oo a 2B &T Vv & SP 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
























How to choose 
a quality piano... 


UST 
instrument equipped with the famous 
| Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action. 
Such an instrument is bound to be a 
| quality piano for the Wessell, Nickel & 
>| Gross action is never found in pianos of 


Sos 









ask your dealer to show you an 


Yee 


<< 


doubtful worth. 






But get what you ask for! If your dealer 


} ‘ ° . 
2} | considers your best interests he will 
gladly show you a piano or player piano 
with the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. 


He knows that the piano action is the 





piano’s most vital part. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
é Established 1874 New York 
; : eee 
When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
2) Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
————| /nsist on the Wessel, 
Fp. Gross Piano Action. 
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Robbing 
the Stairs 
of their 
Terror 





Should Invalids 
Be Imprisoned ? 


(7CHE Sedgw ick Invalid Elevator en- 
ables invalids to move freely from 
floor to floor. It is a blessing to the aged 
and infirm to whom stair-climbing is an 
ordeal and a constant peril. 


Write for ‘Robbing the Stairs of Their Terror,” 

a folder descriptive of the elevator which has released 

more than a thousand invalids from confinement to 
a single floor. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE Works 
155 West 15th Street New York 
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Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts 
and Dumb Waiters for the Home 


_] 
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Above : Mr. De Mille and his chief cinematographer, Peverell Marley, in action. 


Below: Scenes from De Mille’s * 


ecit B. De Mite, producer for MetroGoldwyn-Mayer 
Corporation, is one of the world’s leading motion pic- 
ture authorities. 

For more than fifteen years Mr. De Mille has used Bell & 
Howell cameras to give the world such outstanding produc- 
tions as “The King of Kings,” “The Ten Commandments,” 
and his current picture “Dynamite,” by Jeanie McPherson, 
a MetroGoldwyn-Mayer release. 

When you select a movie camera for personal use there is but one way 
to assure getting pictures of the unexcelled beauty, screen brilliance and 
variety which characterize those produced by Mr. De Mille. That is to 
select a Bell & Howell Fitmo or Eyemo camera, made with the same watch- 
like precision and perfection of detail which distinguish Bell and Howell 
$5000 professional studio cameras. 


“King of Kings” and “Ten Commandments.” 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety Film 
(16 mm.) — in the yellow box — both regular and panchromatic—obtain- 
able at practically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo cam- 
eras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak 
Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home movies in full 
color. Cost of film covers developing and return postpaid, within the 
country where processed, ready to show at home or anywhere. 


See a nearby dealer for complete Filmo demonstration, or write for illus- 
trated, descriptive movie booklet, ““What You See, You Get. 


BELL & HOWELL 


LO 


BELL & HOWELL CO. - Dept. C .- 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD . 


‘4 


“What you see, you get.” 


Filmo 70 
The original and 
most highly per- 
fected automatic 
personal movie 
camera ever pro- 

uced. 





Filmo Projector 
Projects pictures of a 
steady brilliance un- 
equaled by other pro- 
jectors. Runs forward, 
backward or stops on 
any single picture. For 
andy carrying, packs 
down in small, genuine 
ather carrying case. 


1810 Larchmont Avenue, CHICAGO, 
LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) - 


nile SAYS = 


‘T have used your Filmo and Eyemo 
cameras and have found them equally 
as fine as your best professional cam- 
eras which I have employed in making 
"The King of Kings,’ ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments,’ and many other of my pro- 
ductions during the past fifteen years.” 






Filmo 75 

The pocket-size Filmo, 
Unequaled in light- 
ness, Convenience a 

beauty. Furnished in 
three rich colors, Wal- 
nut Brown, Ebony 
Black, or Silver Birch. 
Price is one-third less 
than that of Filmo 70, 





ILLINOIS 


Established 1907 














Whether jou own a home, plan to build 
a home, are planning to remodel, or just 
love homes and gardens, ARCHITECTURE 
presents the work of the outstanding architects, 
interior decorators, and landscape gardeners— 
work that only a professional paper of its 
standard has access to. 





Acknowledged the most beautifully printed magazine in America, 
it presents, once a month, the most distinctive small houses; 
lovely old doorways, fireplaces and old Colonial houses; beautiful 
gardens and estates; interesting articles that help you grasp the 
real significance of the daring and original architecture of the 
present day. If you are planning to build or make alterations to 
your home or your apartment you will find Arcurrecrure helpful 
because it gives you the strictly professional point of view. 


ONE DOLLAR THE COPY 


ARCHITECTURE 


| Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


OFFICES 


BOSTON 
8333 Washington St. 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 


108 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave 
DETROIT 
Statler Hotel Bidg. 


1523 Washington Livd. 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
706 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOL: ~* 
518 Second Ave. 
NEW YORK 
506 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington Arcade 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
506 Park Building 
3565 Fifth Ave 


PORTLAND ME 


Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


PORTLAND. ORE. 
Pacific Building 
ambill St. 
ST. LOUIS 
814 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1829 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901-15th St., N. W 


OPERATING RAILWAYS - 





acation in 


ANADA 


...Choose a Mountain, 
Forest or Seaside Resort 





Enjoy the august solitudes and towering heights of 
the glorious Canadian Rockies this summer. See 
mountains crowned with eternal snow, giant gla- 
ciers, deep-rent canyons, jade-green lakes, and wild 
life forest sanctuaries 


raj} Stop at Jasper Park Lodge in the heart of Jasper 
here National Park. Here you can play golf and tennis, 
swim, motor, climb mountains, ride trail and in the evening dancing, 
music and other social diversions complete the day's enjoyment. 
The forest empire of the Highlands of Ontario also offers wonderful 
opportunities for those’who love the great outdoors; splendid fish- 
ing, canoeing and swimming. Or come to the sea-swept shores of the 
Maritime Provinces — Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Exploreancient Quebecor choose a quiet haven 
among the many delightful watering places 
along the Lower St. Lawrence. 





Come to Canada this summer—here an en- 
joyable, invigorating vacation awaits you. « 





For booklets and information on Canada’s 
vacationlands, consult the nearest 


Coan Nel, = DPT f y 
[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 





STEAMSHIPS - HOTELS - 


TELEGRAPH ANDEXPRESS SERVICE - RADIOSTATIONS 
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Peneiis Old 
COACHING INNS 


in ENGLAND 

A hundred Hostelries— 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised —wherecourtesy 
to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and found. 
A booklet with particulars of 
the interesting places in which 
these Inns are situated may be 
had on request from: 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston 








or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W.C.2 














DEPARTMEN T 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN 


and WORLD'S WORK 
eo qun atena ison ynnann oie 


__ LOS ANGELES CAL. __ 


“Within Easy Reach of Everthing 


Hotel CLARK 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from al! 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 








with private bath. European plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Din 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and Sth 


AN NUYS. HO’ OTEL 


LOS  WIOTE 
A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
A, to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe. Convenient loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on 







VAM MOVE MOTE: 





mene -HOLLAND 
OF COURSE YOU ARE GOING TO 


Beautiful Holland 


THIS SUMMER 


Information and literature 
any travel bureau or 
Dept. A, NETHE RLANDS RAILWAYS 
32 Broadway, New York 


MONTANA pgemca: 
ALLAN RANCH A Dude I a 


Beyond All Reads! 
In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Seenery. Pack 
Train i Warm Plunge Good Horses. Book- 
le let. 


TY RANCH > 


EKALAKA 

MONTANA 
3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country An ideal place to spend @ summer 


vacation Limited number Reasonable rates 
For Booklet and full details w 
Mr. & Mrs, JAMES HUNTER, 


~ CANADA 
GRIZZLY ‘BEAR Hunt America’s most 
dangerous animal in 
ideal s :rroundings; results guaranteed by 
J. ul. Munro, Kevelstoke, IB. a .. Canada, 


— NEW YORK 








p to 
mi os City, Montana 





When writing to these advertise 
please mention The 


rs will you 
Where-toygo Bureau? 


~ HOTEL 
| GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h water 

Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau 





and c 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 
rmes sovane 109-13 WEST 45th ST. sows screen som 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atme phere a 
appomrments of a well condinoned home 


Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Menutes W alk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AMO BOOK 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 


LET ON APPLICATION | JOHNSON QUINN. PREmoen? 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S AMER £ CO..itd. Proprietors 


BOOK, 


















































RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


SPRING 


eoe AND... 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


Mediterranean 
THE first cruise to visit Car- 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 
> North Africa, Spain, France, 
Italy and ‘Dalmatia. Sailing 
April 8, on S. S. “Carinthia.” 

Rates, $725 and upward 

North Cape 
WiTH a side trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow, The complete 
northern cruise, including Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, Finland and 
Esthonia. Sailing on June 26. 

Rates, $800 and upward 


Northern Mediterrancan 
and Switzerland 
ALONG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest 
Rome and Granada. Sai ing 
June 29, on S.S. “ Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 
ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 
On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21, 1930. 
Send for the Raymond-W hitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury Sr., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 








Where-To-Go f. for April closes March 1 
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Pp Peru-Chile 


vie Havana 


— by the famous liners, ** Ebro’ 

and “ Essequibo,” specially bree | 
for South American voyaging. | 
All outside staterooms, many| 


with private bath. 
appointments, 


Deck Games. Orchestra. 


19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 


trips and hotels. 





The Pacific Steam Naviga' 
26 Broadway, New York or ety chy agent. 


ANAM A—)>= 


Sumptuous| 
Swimming pool, 


ACIFIC LINE = 








Fr oUm 7 
AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the finest 
ships in the service, luxurious all outside state- 
rooms. 

BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 

MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 


Calling northbound at Santos and Trinidad. 


rtnichtly Serv Ay a) 
8.8. VOLTA ao y . Vav RAN 
anDyc cx 


MPORT 


[gms LINE 
26 Broadway, N.Y.,or < 


your local agent 


ad 3 To-Go advertising e wers be st pre ospect | 
—U. S.income tar payers ¢ on $5,000 and over. 


EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 


sete LP tet iring mem . 
Tours Box 204, RUSTIS. Fiouiba 


isk Where-togo Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


Krom} 
via NORTH CAPE and 








\The Soenie Routed 


38 day cruise to Iceland, North Ca 
~ Norway and its Fjords, Sweden, 
Denimark, Scotland. Specially ¢har- 
_teted White Star transatlantic liner 
“Calgaric” sails from New York, June 
29,1929. Rates, first class only, includ- 
ing shore trips and stop-over steam- 
ship tickets; $550 up. One manage- 
ment throughout by American cruise ° 
‘ specialists. Membership limited to 480. 
Inqtsire of ‘your local agent or 
~~ ‘ _ 


JAMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE Inc 
730 Fifth Avenue - New k 


MIDNIGHT SUN LAND AND , 














| 

| The Travel Land | 
if 

| Constant Delights 


. charming, thrilling, mystifying .... a 
land of strange contrasts and inspiring 
- romantic, beautiful .... that’s 


South Africa 


a land of invigorating climate where the 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied. 


only in South Africa: 


Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamonds 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
deep 

Thrilling Zulu War Dances 

Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 





Travel is most comfortable .... palatial 
steamers take you there .... comfortable 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea- 
| tres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all 
} modern sports. 

Write for full illustrated travel literature 


and booklet H B-6 to 


| GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
11 Broadway New York City 


W YORK to FUROPE (Rake el el lero Ga) 


IPACIFICS 
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American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours—' 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature, Travel, 
— Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 






4 

















Credit if desired. > 
\¢ $87 Fifth Avenue J." 
“NAS ‘ NEW YORK “ 







‘862 Ohana Wn 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 








Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


You will sce many things that exist} 





SMOOTHEST 
WATERWAY 








add ies 


Alaska 


For a wonderful change this season 
. see Alaska. Here isa vacation 
trip unlike any you have ever taken 
. surpassing in interest, thrills and 
delightful travel any you have ever 
enjoyed . . . romantic Indians, curi- 
ous Totems, picturesque cities, un- 
paralleled beauty! You have choice 
of several unordinary tours 
here are just two: 
2,350 miles of de- 


9 or 12 DAYS ;; lightful voyaging. 
Round trip, including meals x 1 00 


and berth 
19 DAYS —4,000 miles of glorious 
voyaging. Round trip, in- 


cluding meals and berth $188 





Sailings from Seattle every few days. 
& Ask your local railroad 
an ‘ 
Eo - or tourist agent for de- 
U * 









SKEET. S 5 tails and literature or 


write: 

E. G. McMICKEN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
1519 Railroad Ave., So., 
Seattle, Wash. 








The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publicatio NS, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quahty peopleeverywhere 
HORSEBACK and Camping Trip in 
Canadian Rockies, June 
28-Aug. 31. Half Trip possible. Caroline Hinman 
80 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J 
Quality Service to Advertisers 
Where-To-Go is everywh ere welcomed to the reading 
tables of the best homes in North America monthly 
7 high-class magazines present your claims effec 
tively, exerting a powerful influence richly earned 
in their many years of Quality Service 
The Where-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising | the cream of all Tr fall Travel pro: spects. 


‘)EUROPE( 


Independent or Conducted Trips 4 





Send for our new 48 page book of Eu- 
ropean Itineraries. All expense trips 
@ $267 to $1300 up. Ask for Book W- 


a. 
MARTIN TRAVEL SERVICE 
20 West 34th Street, New York 
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Scenic Cruises to 


CALIFORNIA 


via He SPANISH AMERICAS 





The economical way, about $10 a day 
on the only line offering 8 visits in the 
“Spanish Americas,"’ including the 
Panama Canal, Colombia, S. A., Nicars- 
gua, El Salvador, Guatemala an Mexico. 
Popular steamers. Spacious dex All out- 
side rooms. Orchestras eel pm 
Excellent cuisine. Large cool upper-dec 
dining room, one sitting. Frequent sailings 
from New York and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Stop in Ha: ana, eas stbound. 
Booklet ‘‘E’ 
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18 Days to onths 
Sailings vE very Yow ae Weeks 


“ The aoe with the Complete Tour Ser 
HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 
motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar 
bara offers fascinating tours via Havana or 
direct. PANAMA—18 days — 8250. PERI 
—32 days — #4%. PERU —CHILE—46 days 
—$585. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA —60 
days — 8765. Diversified, completely ar 
ranged shore trips under direction of ship’s 
officer. Excellent All-Year Climate. 

For Booklets TM address 


GRACE LINE "82?9727,5e 


EUROPE 


HYGRADE TOUR, June 15. Magnifi 
cent S.S. “Conte Biancamano.”’ First 
Class throughout. Limited membership. 
15 OTHER TOURS depart June and 


rice” 





July. Select, Moderate and Student 
Class. Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch 
Canals, etc. British Isles Tour. Swiss 


Black Forest Tour. 5 Norway Tours. | 
Low Rates —$675 and up. Itinerary E-9 


NORWAY, swEDEN, DENMARK 


AND NORTH CAPE. Independent 
itineraries arranged by Scandinavian 
Expert. wee) - all North Cape 
Cruises. Bookle 9. 

Alaska and Pac ‘fic Coast Tours. The best 
in American Travel. Booklet A-9. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 








8 West 40th Street, New York 











mobile Tours arranged. 
ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
40 European Offices 


For descriptive booklets op ply 
Local Tourist Agent o 
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512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), , New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ne 


other part of Europe. 


EUROPE 


Let us plan for you and 


travel organization. 


Popular Tours 
By the economical care- 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard- 
Anchor Liner 


“California” from 
uly 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


ith consecutive 
a perfectly ideal 


Vacation Combination 
—Europe and 
Mediterranean. . 


the 
.a proven 
—Madeira, Cadiz, 


Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, The Holy 
Egypt, 


Leghorn, 
. » returning via 
and Paris with 
ity to visit any 


and Summer 


your own plans. 
ir informative 
individual travel 
travel of every 

We have 200 
offices—at your 
every main point 
rs of an ex- 
and the largest 


Third 


ourist 


Cabin.” Itineraries include 
Great Britain and Conti- 


urope; special 


Feature Tours to Christian 


Shrines .. .The Land of 
the Midnight Sun...Classic 


Greece (Delphic Festival) 


Russia... 


Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Avenue, New York 


and Branches 
In co-operation with 


AGONS.-LITS “A, 




























Saar 





URS 


NEW YORK | 


CALIFORNIA 





via HAVANA. and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


Now you can travel over the 
fascinating Recreation Route ia 

supreme luxury on the famous ~ 
new SS. Virginia, or her sister 
Y ship,theS 8. California, larg- 
J est liners ever built under 
the American flag. Fortnightly 
schedule of sailings, alternating 

\ with the popularS.S. Mengoetia. | 


Route New York, Havanaé 
Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
ronado Beach), 
San Francisco 
te Coast, 

Apply No. 1 Broadway, New Yerk, 

460 Market Street. San Pranciace, | 


our offices claewhere. or authorised 
3. S. or R.R. agents, 


Los Angeles, 
13 days, Coast | 





fanoma facific Iine 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


NORWAY wieprreRRA! 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 

s “ Lancastria” sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
viera, Sweden, Norway ,Edinburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London). 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 
Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 

EUROPE — $305 UP 

Student tours offering a happy combination 
of congenial) companionship with economy 


of travel. Send for Booklet W 


CARLETON EL QURS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


to Europe or the Mediterranean. 
Sailings March, April, May, June, 
July. Many delightful motor trips ; 
Italian Hill Towns, Alpine Passes, 
Riviera, Chateau Country, Thames 
Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands. Exceptional guides. 
28 years’ successful experience. 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 
TEMPLE $i DIOURS 


447-B PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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to EUROPE 


Very unusual ... but very 
attractive and congenial... a 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends .. . spacious accommo- 
dations for sixteen . . . com- 
fortable modern well-arranged 
staterooms. .. all outside .. 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms ...ample deck space. 
The ships used for these 
rivate tours are combination 
reight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 
week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 


Leading Travel Services or 








5 Broadway, New York 









ERE are trips to the! 


mountains—to the sea 

—to quiet woods—to 
Wonderland—to the top of 
the world! Glorious trips de 
| you to choose ceianendbanel "ll 
igladly send free booklets with 
pictures and information 
about them if you will mail 
the coupon. 
Books ortripslam Round TripSummer 





jimterestedin(v¥) F are from Chicago 
O Pacific Northwest ay .30 
O Rainier Park .. ad *O0:30 


0 Mt. Baker National Forest . 90.30 
O Yellowstone Park . 59.3 
Dude Ranch Vacations$59.35to65.65 














LEADING COLLEGE TOURS 


——— 3000 members from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 Expense Tours 
8225 up. First class hotels. Send for booklet. 
‘sees TRAVEL CLU 
154 Boylston Street, Boston 


all 
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Where- To-Go blankets U. S.income tax payers 
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a hee TS fa ede te | 








A Day-All Expenses 


EUROPE 


travel valu ‘ered. 
‘Sond f for circular ce 
Travel Bureau, 
Sout 180 Ncbalchugan: Gienes 








0 
O Rocky Mts, (Helena—Butte) . 61.95 
1|0 Inland Empire L. ane). . 85.05 
1/0 Alaska(Ska ee 30 
oO oe : 4 Tou 
. allexpense) . $155. 3 t 9.81 
© Canadian Northwest... x 3 .30 





on _— oounen to E. E. Scio 
ger Traffic Manager 
19 Noth Pacific Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn, 
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The 
Romance 
of 
Scotland 


Scotland stands on the threshold of 
the storied lands of the Old World. 
It is a land whose history is a 
romance and whose romances are 
history. Its scenery is a fitting 
| background for the characters who 
have played their parts in its stirring 
story — characters whom Burns 
and Scott have made immortal. 
Edinburgh is a worthy capital for 
this land of romance. The mighty 
rock of Arthur’s Seat looks down 
on a city of astounding beauty, a 
city that casts a magic spell on all 
who come within its walls. 
Let the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway take you to Scotland this 
year. LMS travel is famed 
throughout the world for its com- 
fort and speed. 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London nadlond sd Seoeenh 
Rly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M §S agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 

















WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 








welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best homesin N. America. These magazines unde 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
every member of the families where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
| travel among the very finest class of prospects 
TOURS 





Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 
send you free illustrated booklet 

No. AS on Student European $395 
Tours. Write us. And Up 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohie 


| European ba Eadepe nde —~ & Conducted 
te for Booklet W.) 
| FRENCH TRAVEL BUR EAU. _ Inc. 
22 Place de la Madeleine—PARI 
46 West 46th Street—NEW Y ORE 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 

















urope 50 50 days $355 
ALLEN. “TOURS. Inc. 


154 Boylston Street, Boston 
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HOTEL- RESORT 































GELECT your trip abroad 
from 232 itineraries cov- 
ering all Countries of Europe 
‘during summerof 1929. Prices 
from $295 to $1074. England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and France—all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include all 
necessary expenses from time 
of sailing until return. Con- 
genial parties personally. con- 
ducted by. expert couriers. 
Deiees Tourist eee Cobia ace 
on 








EUROPE SWITZER 


All Expense Tours. 


$ 
a8 


4 
| 





Pacific | 


Geomahigs via the scenic St. Law- | 


rence Sea-Way to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just like a 
big house party! Large amount of 
motor travel in Europe. Ask for 
beautiful 40-page illustrated “Book- 
let E29” sent free on request. 


Art Crafts 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 603, 18¢ N. Michigan 
CHICAGO 


~~ "FRAVEL J - ACCESSORIES 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. 





EUROPE 
Weltit: Maen ate) +) = 
Write early for FREE BOOK how two or 
mone pong, can 000. Besape with utmost 


ree _fane 
_— PL 1738 Newba 
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Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland . . . 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


. ...And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unani- 
mous ....the outstanding 
event of the entire trip in 
nape | respect! Do we need 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation ? 


You too want to see the best 
--. Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Montreux-Les Avants, 
Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken- 
Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, 
Lucerne and its Lake District, 
St. Gothard and Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth New York 


A venue, 





Please send me illustrated b schien and 
map. 219 
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§ 7 a year 
takes you over 


the world’s trails... 


If the wanderlust is in your 
blood... Cunard Travel Club 
will bring the lure of far 
places into your home... fire 
your imagination ...take you 
over the world’s glamerous 
trails...carry the romance 
of many lands to your arm- 
chair . 
Whether you are planning to 
travel now or later. . . or 
are a confirmed stay-at-home 
-.join the Cunard Travel 
Club now. 

Membership includes: 
(1)—The Running Tide. 
intimate Club bulletin, fre 
quently published. 

(2)—The Cunarder .. . large, 
beautifully illustrated month- 
ly travel magazine. 

(3) — Travel Library ... Book- 
lets from all over the world. 






































(4)—Valuable special privi- 
leges when you go abroad. 








Send coupon below with one 
dollar for full membership. 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB 


25 Broadway, New York 
































Cut Out and Mail with Check or Money Order 
B, 

CUNARD TRAVEL C LU 

Room 433, 25 Broadway, New York City. 

er my name ae 6 full-paid any 
d Travel Club, Inc., for one iat 

pag: meen of mailing my free CU CUNA! — 

Herewith $1* covering M Membership for 12 mont! 

——— 

Street & Number ___ 


City & State 
od $1.50 outside U. S. A. 







Please ent 






























HERE-TO- -GO» 


EL DEPARTMENT 























Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
— Go Travel influence ts world wule. 


£~¥" close the first day of each month. < 
We ask for April copy as early as possible 








Europe 
Escorted Tours 





Franco: BELGIQUE 
Tours Co../nc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY > 
CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


6 minutes qway 
car fare 


Visita foreign country . .. Moderncaba- 
frets vie with a 300 year old mission for 
your interest in Juarez. El Paso offers 
ae metropolitan comforts in the New 

outhwest of oil, mining, smelting re- 
fining,cotton and cattle raising develop- 
ment... an unsurpassed all-year climate 
with 331 days of healthful sunshine. 


Write for a picture 
es fs uarez, Old 


‘est cities on 


ElPasp, 40>, 


3e8 San Francisco Street 


~~ 








El Paso, 
enice ose --ld- 















NEW MEXICO 


Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


175 rooms. Rate, #1 to #5. Art Gallery, 
500 paintings in connection. 











4f we are expected to show you press proofs. 























“Bonds and How to Buy Them”’ 


An interesting booklet, sent 
on request for No. Y 1999 


OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 














AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“ AORANGI ” (22,000 tons), Apr. 3, May 29 
“ NIAGARA ” (20,000 tons), May 1, June 26 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
son Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the € ‘anadian- Australasian Royal 


Mall Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and outdoor wear—direct from makers 
Samples free, Suit-lengths by mail. Carriage paid 
NEWALL, 7 Stornoway, Scotland 














Be Careful 


in Writing 





Check-Raisers Are at Work/ 


Modern business demands modern protection against clever check- 
raisers. They can easily alter the amount of any check that is not 
protected. Losses from fraudulently manipulated checks were esti- 
mated at $250,000,000.00 in 1927, Get modern protection by using the 


new model Arnold just out. The 1929 Arnold will give you 

100% protection ioes work equal to m achine s cost ng 

$60.00 or more and yet costs no more than a g« ul 

pen. Prints and shreds the exact amount in ack a. pre 

Self-inking. Automatic feed. Unconditionally guarar 

for five years. Write for free trial otier. No obligation. 
ARNOLD CHECK WRITER CO., Inc. 

878 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich. 















as | TRIAL OFFER 





Gain new vigor 
From Sunshine 


Ten minutes a day with this 
amazing new “sunshine’’ lam 
builds health, strength, vital- 
ity ina natural way. Renews 
health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the in- 
ternal glands. Aches, pains and 
diseases are overcome. Tired 
nerves are soothed and revitalized. 
Tones up system, clears the skin, 
improves beauty, bullds resistance to 
isease. Colds relieved and prevented. 
Approved by Doctors and Hospitals. Anyone 
can use. Write today for illustrated FREE 
folder, new low price and easy payment plan. 


CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 88 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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See them this summer! You won’t 
know America until you do. You 
won’t know what relaxation can be 
until you’ve lost your cares in the 
silent magnificence of sky and moun- 
tains—and breathed the tonic of 
western climate! 


You won’t know the rainbow im- 
mensity of great canyons — until 
you’ve seen Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Parks, and the Grand Can- 
yon itself. You won’t know the charm 
and mystery of deer-filled forests 
until you’ve seen the Kaibab. You 
won’t know the magnificence of water 
hurling itself into the sky until you’ve 
seen the proud geysers of Yellowstone. 
You won’t know the breathtaking 
spectacle of ocean and mountains till 
you visit California, or the spell of the 
Rockies till you see Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 


The cities, too, are among the most 
interesting in the world. Denver, the 
mile-high Queen City of the Plains; 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, capital of the 
Mormons; Portland, City of Roses; 
Seattle and Tacoma on lovely Puget 
Sound; San Francisco, romantic and 


| sophisticated; Los Angeles, the movie 


metropolis—each with its own unfor- 
gettable atmosphere. 


Come out to the West this summer! 
To the best of the West—the Union 
Pacific West, which includes Color- 





ado, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, 
| California, the Pacific Northwest and 
| Alaska, and twelve great National 
| Parks. 


You may go independently, or in an 
Escorted All-Expense Tour with inter- 
esting companions. The low cost will 
amaze you. Send coupon today! 
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The Grandeur of Zion National Park is unforgettable 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 308 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Send me complete information, cost and booklet: 
0 Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 
0D Zien-BryceCanyon Grand Canyon National Parks 
0 Pacific Northwest and Alaska D Yellowstone 
0 Colorado © California ©) Dude Ranches 
0 Escorted All-Expense Tours O Hawaii 


NN iictiesessalennidiiieaiaeashiaephiiaiies ciscmemecenme 
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nion Pacific 
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ashioned 
to your 


ml | 
“Happy, thrill- -filled 
Vacations in the 


Northwest 
Wonderland 


YELLOWSTONE (via New Gallatin Gateway) 
RAINIER +» PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA - ALASKA 




















Let us know the time and funds at your dis- 
posal, give us some idea of the things you enjoy 
most and we will prepare a sample tour made up 
to your order. 

For instance, for less than $300, covering all 
expenses from Chicago, you can follow the trail 
of the Olympian—The Milwaukee Road’s fa- 
mous transcontinental train—to the romantic 
Northwest. Enroute, through thenew scenic, his- 
toric Gallatin Gateway, visit Yellowstone Park. 
See it all; then spend a day or two “‘dude”’ ranch- 
ing; westward again over the Continental Divide 
on the World’s longest electrified railroad— 
656 miles of sootless, cinderless travel — via 
Spokane to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. 

Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of 
interest. Glacier-covered Rainier; Olympic 
Peninsula with Indians, big game, ocean beaches; 
Mt. Baker, the “Great white watcher”’; quaint 
Victoria and busy Vancouver. 

All-expense tours—from Chicago—meals, 
sight-seeing, hotel, everything in- 
cluded — from $145.00 up; or travel 
independently taking advantage 
of low summer fares via The 
Milwaukee Road. Check and 
mail coupon below. We’ll sub- 
mit sample tours promptly. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, The 450-13 
Milwaukee Road, Room 912, Union Station, Chicago, Ill ! 
Send information about: [ All-expense tours; [J Person- - 
ally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a days vacation 9 
and have about $ tospend. Include: [J Yellowstone 4 
via Gallatin Gateway; 0 Spokane (Inland Empire); [J Rai- ! 
nier National Park; () Puget Sound Country; (1) Olympic 1 
Peninsula; () Alaska; © Black Hills. 1 
Susie hsteldehteneiidtiaaiivhinp ib haicnrbsadiaievadennadenndeahdtieimsisicdiaieieantiden ! 
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SS 


Stockholm 


LEAR blue waters. .. sailing craft 

laden with birch wood fuel... huge 
freighters and ocean liners... broad, 
curving quays... massive granite build- 
ings capped with lofty towers... trim 
public squares sprinkled with flower 
beds ... smart shops, gay restaurants 
and immaculate hotels ... spotless 
orderliness everywhere. That’s Stock=- 
holm—Sweden’s seaport capital! 























EnterEuropethroughSweden’s friendly 
door. See the brilliant native costumes 
in lovely Dalecarlia... view the inspir- 
ing ruins of Visby...explore the Arctic 
by the Lapland Express. 
Fight days direct from New York by the 
Swedish American Line, or via London 
or Paris by convenient boat or train scr 
. 7 y . P 
vice — ten Wours Oy alr. By rouy f trairis 
rom Berlin and Hambu Booklet from 
any travel £ 


6ureau or write 
SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. D. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Tour the world on your 
own schedule, stopping 
where you please for as 
long as you like. Enjoy the 
unique privileges of this 
steamship service. 


Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seat- 
tle for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Every week a similar 
liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for Hon 
olulu, Japan, China and 
Manila. Then onward on 
fortnightly schedules to 


GPO” 4 x 
., Justi , 
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Malaya, Ceylon—with easy 
access to India—Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York, 
Boston and via Havana and 
Panama to California. 


Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among 
world travelers. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for California via 
Havana and Panama. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


zw 


W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


y.; 210 $0, SIXTEENTH ST., PHILAD! 
BOSTON, MASS. ; 110S0UTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. ; 514 
; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 
SAN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C. ; DIME 
BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, 
OHIO; 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PLAZZA DEL 
POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 
BILLITER STREET, EF. C. 3, LONDON; 4T.1 AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, 
WASH.; YOKOHAMA, KOBE, SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, MANILA. 


5 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 PIFTH AVE., NEWYORK, 


LPHIA; 177 STATE ST., 









ou will linger, 
‘| enchanted, in Japan 


“You will, of course, wish to take 
advantage of that stop-over privilege in 
Japan. Whether the rice-fields are shim- 
mering with flooded young green or are 
golden brown with harvest-time, Fujiyama’s 
peerless form, topped in snow-white, will 
stand forth like a phantom mountain. 

“Naturally you will wish to see Tokyo, a 
metropolitan area as populous as Chicago, 
the contrast of modern sky scrapers and 
factories and champion baseball teams with 
Shinto temples ep r house walls and 
ponderous wrestlers by the ancient Nip- 
ponese code. Nikko, certainly, with its eryp- 
tomerias, its sacred red lacquered bridge, its 
awesome temples and ancient royal tombs. 

“Of Yamada-Ise, center of Shintoism, or 
the streams of pilgrims in costumes of olden 
days, climbing to the summit of Koyasan, 
sacred to Buddhism, you will carry memories 
all your days. Kyoto, the old capital, has 
much more than its world famed temples to 
recommend it. Nara, with its chummy 
sacred deer and its peerless temple bell . . . 

“Osaka, modern city of more than two 
million people, yet with many a reminder of 
the quaint days—or nearby Kobe, Japan’s 
most important port, where the liner will 
pick you up... unless...” 


Marg 4. FAromef 
World Traveler and Author of 
“A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD.” 
*““WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA.”’ 
EAST OF SIAM. 














(Wiesbaden) 


GERMANY ’S LARGEST RESORI 
World famous for its location, beauty and high-class 
entertainments. The Springs are indicated for: 
Joint Diseases and Affection of the Respiratory and 
Digestive Organs. 


€ Wildungen) 


Near Cassel. Europe’s foremost S ‘ 
pa for Kidney and 
Bladder Ailments. Specialists of wide reputation. 


Abounding in natural beauty. 











All outdoor sports — concert — theatre. 


€ Aachen ) 


Beautiful Rhenish Resort. Golf and all other 

sports. Modern Hotels. Open all Year. Hot 

Springs for Rheumatic, Articular and Skin 
Diseases. 


€ Neuenahr 


Moderate priced accommodations. Appeals 

to nature-lovers and sportsmen. Thermal 

Springs and Baths for Diabetes, Liver, Gall- 
stones and Stomach Diseases. 


€Oeynhausen) 


Beautiful 400 acre park, Alkaline salt springs 
and Fango treatments for Heart and all Joint 
Diseases. Near Bremen and Hamburg. 
Open all year. 


€Schwalbach) 


In the Taunus Mountains. Indications. Heart 

Ailments, Anemia and Diseases of Women. 

Strong Iron, Mud, and Carbonic Baths 
Extensive beautiful forests. 


€ Wildbad ) 











J 























In the Black Forest, 1300 ft. high. Radio- 

active Hot Springs, beneficial for Gout, 

Rheumatism and Ailments of Old Age. Cog 
railway to Sommerbery. 





GERMAN 
HEALTH RESORTS 


Free Information and Literature 
For Mineral Waters: SPA PRODUCTS, NEW YORK 








Why bear the ills You have? 


when a visit to 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 





will cure You! 


Every year thousands of sufferers from Heart- 
Diseases, Arterio-Sclerosis, Rheumatism,Gout, 
Stomach Troubles and nervous disorders find 
relief from the health-giving waters and the special 
treatments provided 
at Bad-Nauheim. 





Plenty of amusements 
First-class concerts 
All kind of sports 


Excellent motoring 


For information apply to 
German Health Resorts 
46 West 40th St., New York, 

or to any first-class 
travel-agency 























When 
March Winds Blow!!! 
There’s One Place to Go 


Down to the Boardwalk! 


Where the breezes are restrained and 
laden with health from the sea. 
And where the gradually 
gathers for the famous Easter Sea- 
son—this year, at the end of the 
month. 

Golf. Horseback Riding. Indoor Sea 


Water Swimming Pool. 


world 


European Plan Daily Rate 
$5, $6,$7 Single + $8,$9, $10 Double 
685 Rooms * 685 Baths 


The 
Am assador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Write or Wire 
For Reservations 
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/STAGELAND OF EUROPE f 
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- or the novel, the unusual, the perfect in music “% “2 
and dramatic art, go lo Germany! Her fo- : 
mous operas and theatres, centuries old in tradi- 
lion, yel wholly modern in the conceplion of their 
arf, have won international acclaim. Add there lo, 
as special summer features, operatic and dra- 
malic performances on sylvan stages in starlil 
nights; folk plays acled by Bavarian mountain- 
eers in their quaint, colorful gorb; festivals re- 
enacting great historic evenls, with entire me dic val 
fowns as stages and their burghers, in costumes 
of times long pasf, as the actors. W hatever your 
preference, the world’s greal classics or the mos! 
modern of the moderns, you will find if in the 


many arl ce nle Ps of GC. pmany. 


| GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTHAVE. NEWYORK.NY. 


SPORE EERE EEE EEE E EEE EEE THEE EEE E HESS EEE E EEE EEE EEEE® 


Ya Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany 
j a Name. 
_ 


Address 
R37 
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Will 
you wait in line 
or will you 
book in advance? 


Will you chance to luck for steamer reserva- 
tions, seats on the train, hotels, sightseeing and 
other travel essentials on your trip to Europe? 

Or, will you step serenely aboard the ship 
to your stateroom with the knowledge that 
your trip has been expertly laid out from end 
to end—with steamer, rail, ’plane and hotel ac- 
commodations safely booked? 

Under the American Express Independent 
Travel Plan an interesting itinerary is skilfully 
worked out on your ideas. Everything, down to 
the smallest detail, is arranged far in advance of 
the date you sail...thus eliminating disappoint- 
ments, worries and delays. 

This perfected plan is fully described in the 
new booklet, “The American Traveler in 
Europe”. Send coupon for a copy to any Amer- 
ican Express office or to the nearest address be- 
low, and plan where to go, how to go and what 


best to see. 
AMERICAN 
EX PRESS 


Travel De spartment 





[16] 65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
American Express Company, F. 1. T. Dept.18 
Please send “The American Traveler in Europe” to 


ae spies ngneteianiahalienetiiatiniiilininignnianniatnnatinennnabmnmeiitiniiatiin 
I rain cheat thicinsciclti scien chicane in eemeallin esas 


American Express Sienien iia Always Pree Y our senile 
he hn ten Atte itt. titi 








York: 


the jewel ¢ 
England 






Unrivalledin the starry 
crown of England's at- 
tractions stands York, 
the show city of the 
North. York.. .ol the Roman legions, 
Saxon deusintate and Danish Kings. 
York with i its hundre ds of vivid episodes 
of history. .roll ic king Tudors, bold Eliz- 


abe th: ans ptr gall: ant £ av aliers. 


Domin: ating this scene of greatness st unds 
the sub lime cathedr al. .. glorious York 
Minster ee . Engl: and’ s treasure house of 
stained glass. To contemplate this & 300 
year ok ] te mple, with its Je sse window, 
Five Siste rs window and lofty vaulting, i is 


a sig it ever to be remembered. 


Up and dow n the entire East Coast of 
England are countless points of exquisite 
beauty and interest for Americans. Lin- 
coln, Cambridge, Peterborough, Durham 
and Ely. W hat pictures these mames re~- 
call! Great « astle sand abbey s, danc ingt iv- 
ers, and historic associations set amid the 


most « elebrated rural scenery in the wor ld. 


theg arden of Eur 





for free ill d guide 
»ntaining many delightful 


H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agt., 511 Fifth Ave., New 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND} 
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Summer Glaciers and Snow-pockets of the High Sierras. 


LIZZARD-SW EPT sae ice-locked, and resisting 


close approach, the High Sierras assume more 
awesome magnificence in winter. Eastern visitors have 


| been basking in the mellow winter sunshine of the little 
| Owens Valley town of Lone Pine, watching great snow- 


| swirls batter themselves against the shivery granite 


} walls of Mt. Whitney. The contrast between the Val- 


| ley’s spring-like comfort and the mad battle on that 
loftiest of United States peaks (14,501 ft.) is astounding. 

Leland Curtis painted this High Sierra pi@ure in 

July. So, when you come out this summer, a few hours 
drive from Los Angeles will put you into the heart of 
scenery so faithfully pictured above. 

You would quickly agree that there is no end to 
| the new things to see and do here! And, there never 
} was a finer place for‘ a loafing.” Los Angeles, 
} with luring Hollywood . . . in the very heart of all 
} this scenic wonderland . . . is the Pacific coast metrop- 
} olis. Gay hotels, cafes, fine theatres, “S Symphonies Under 

} the Stars” in Hollywood Bowl! Los Angeles County's 


Painted by Leland Curtis. 


can overtell 
lure of the High Sierra_. 


...no words 


Summer Snow peaks! the 


Courtesy Stendahl Galleries, Los Angeles. 


oil fields alone are rated at a billion dollars! Agricul- 

tural products annually approximate $95,000,000. 
Send at once for the new, authentic All-Year Club 

book “Southern California Through the Camera.” 


Souther nN Califor ornia 


‘A trip abroad in your own America’ . 


a _ 


All-Year Club of Southern California, I 3W’, 
Chamber of Commerce Didz., cesses, Caisf 

mugh the 
ties 
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attractions | the cour 
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San Diego 









































Se MMER IN COOL HAWAII is the season of warm waters of Hawaii's world-fam d Maui, Haw und Oahu, game-h 
the flame-trees! beaches. motoring, sight-secu tive Haw 
Crimson Poinciana Regia an d Pink and A whole summer is too short to enjoy concerts and dances — a month goes by 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing Hawaii to the full, — yet even two or before yuu =—s realize that omorrow 
colors ag a Maxfield Parrish sky. three weeks will let you spend an untorget- steamer must take you hom 
Blossoms like gold-ar d-scarlet humming t ible vacation. Surfboarding at W rikiki Hawaii is only 2,000 mil ur to six 
birds glow from shaded gar dens. Hibiscus one day, outrigger-canoeing the next; days’ delightful voyage) trom the Pac 
flowers, aS gay as & iant tropical butter- playing on one of a dozen scenic & If Coast, and ill-inclusive tours range t 
flies, flutter in the cool sea breeze that courses in the m 1 loafing de- ward from $300 for three weeks, t $400 
makes your summer visit to Hawaii so de- liciously all afternoon pping in quaint and $500, including st 1ers, hotel 
lightful. Oriental bazaars, » the volcanic § sight-seeing, for nN t trip. De | 
To see Hawaii some time between May wonderlands ot Hawaii U. S. National accomn lat ul that are equal 
ind August, when the flame-trees are in Park, cruising among th islands of Kauai, those Europ most 1 ed res 
bloom, is one of the world’s vivid travel Hawai U.S.A | . id 
. travel agents everywhere « k 1 
experiences — even for those who have rect from home without f lit 
hared the gayety of the winter season at San Francisco, I \ | Seattl 
r, B. C. Ask yo ula 







smart refugees trom wintry 
velvety 


Waikiki, when 
today. 


climates gather to revel in the 


MATSON LINE fom Son Frans ol 





For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors, mail this coupon today to.. 


Na ae 





Vancouvt 


HAWAII purist BUREAU {.:- 


LASSCO LINE from LoscAngeles 





O. Box 3615, 


s Angeles; 








esday and every othe Ss e s over -d 
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} reward tothose who come now. 
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PICTURESQUE in gay-colored blan- 
ket, wide-brimmed sombrero, and 
sandals, an Indian boy strolls be- 


teed a 





side a great wooden-wheeled, ox- 


The West Coast of Mexico 
— centuries off the beg 


now the route of fast, 
modern trains 





on path 








through jungles that will suddenly 
giv e way to fields of sugar cane, 
tomatoes, peas, corn or bananas; or 





your train will climb mile-high to a 





drawn cart. Not far distant the lazy 
plash of a fountain catches the sun 
from a white adobe wall that only 
Spain could have inspired. 

What world is this? Although but 
3 miles — oy ernight 
I Pullman—from Arizona’ 


ible 
Southern boundary, it i 





3 
from the world you know. Centuries 


om time 


eemed to have dropped ft 
as you slept. 

Old Mexico! —the little-known, 
the little understood. A land of my 
and vast antiquity. Yet 


tomorrow. 


terious origin 
in many ways as new 
Visit the West Coast! How rich the 


! Busi 


ness will see an Old World in the full 





promise of rebirth. All will delight in 
a civilization that has long held aloof 


from change. 
Come, just as this land is awaken 


ing. Before sightseeing busses crowd 


out the old world open carriag¢ Even 
. : 
now the tractor crawis past the oxen 


and wooden plough. Find now, for 


11ns Of a Civilization 
< led, the Az 
tecs and ‘Toltecs—markings of Spar 

, who with Cortez 
gold. Dine in the 
open garden-patio of Old World 
they are rebuilt for the 





yours 


never chron 


history ha 


cates before 


Americano soon to come. 


Down the coast of Mexico, at times 


here rise cri 





plateau w i gged moun- 
tains and volcanoes. At such cities as 
Mazatlan and 


the long sweep of sandy 


Guaymas the blue, 
tropical sea, 
beach dotted with cocoanut palms 


make a stopover difficult to resist. 


From Lo Ang eles through Pull- 
mans bear you without change, 
through Tucson, Arizona, the border 
Nogale » More 
milesdown the West Coast to Guada- 
| East, Southern 


From the 


city of than 11 


miyara. 
Pacific’ s SUNseET and GOLDEN Stat! 
Routes serve Tucson, the starting 


fascinating sidetrip. 


>. Mich. 


your copy of illu- 


point ot thi 

Write toE. W. Clapp, 31 
Blvd., Chicago, for 
strated book ** W estCoastof Mexico*” 
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' Phoenix Country Club (above) ex- 
/ tends guest cards to winter visitors. Fancy 
playing nine holes before breakfast in 
March! Phoenix offers all your favorite 
outdoor sports all winter long 

“Dude Ranches,” including all mod- 


ern conveniences. Good auto roads, Apa- 


che Trail Highway, aeroplane trips to 
Grand Canyon, weird desert scenery, 
marvelous sunsets, cactus forests—a 1 


to-be-forgotten vacation awaits you here 


in the Old West! 
Write for information. Fira come 
— Fe or Southern Pac 
inter rates and st p-oners. 


Phos enix. 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 








Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc. 
19 E. JeGeren © St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pp, end me Phoe x pict £842 





V0 9008 cummmmmemnes 
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_—— Hotel —- 


YOUR PLEASURE! = 


In the agreeable, home-like atmosphere 

of the Hotel Sinton, you will be sur- 

rounded by every comfort and conveni- 

ence. Beautiful appointments. Excellent 

cuisine. Reasonable rates. Location con- 

venient to business and shopping district 
and to theaters. 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati’s Tinest-Hotel 
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All Expense Cruises/ 


\ HAVANA 
\ MEXICO CITY 









See HAVANA by day and by J 
night. Delightful sightseeing & oN 
in automobiles and launches included. Visit ‘3 
the Prado, Malecon, Morro Castle, Cabanas 2 
Enjoy golf, tennis, boating, bathing, danc ' aN 
ing. Novel sights! Charming scenes! End- ™ 
less diversion ! 


10 to 17 Days—All Expenses $120 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 

amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 

Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 

Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 

City included. 

25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


&) WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 

















When thoughts turn to the 
“Season” in New York a cinema 
of vibrant impressions flashes 
before the mind’s eye . . . Opera 
at The Metropolitan ..thestream 
of smart motors on the avenues 
. . . a fashionable gathering on 
an opening night . . . and The 
ROOSEVELT, where the verve of 
the metropolis is vividly reflected. 





1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 
Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
EpwWarD CLINTON Focc 
Managing Director 













THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


is not the only country in which the gor- 
geous spectacle of a simultaneous ‘“‘sun- 
set’’ and ‘‘sunrise’’ can be seen; for that 
is possible anywhere north of the Arctic 
Circle. BU T—no other country offers 
anything even approaching the sublime 
scenic setting for the Midnight Sun that 
Norway does—and that is far more than 
half the wonder. 


NOWHERE do you see golden seas, 
flowery fields, heaven-storming aks, 
far-flung, glittering glaciers and splendid 
waterfalls so perfectly combined to make 
scenes of beauteous grandeur that only 
your own eyes will convince you of their 
reality. 


And Norway is, too, the on/y country in 
which hundreds of miles of such mag- 
nificence may be enjoyed from your 
steamer chair. Or you may land here 
and there and wander among fields, for- 
ests and gardens you never imagined pos- 
sible so near the Pole. And, by the way, 
let us tell you of other marvelous things 
in incomparable Norway, and perhaps 
suggest an itinerary for you. For you 
must NOT miss EASTERN and HIGH- 
LAND Norway! We have nothing to sell; 
all our services are free. 


Railways Cravel Barvear 











The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 
Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Sixteen Cunarders . . . organized to 
rovide fast and frequent sailings. 
reat modern ships . . . perfect in 

condition ; ;. liberal in service .. . 

conservative in price—the Travel 

Opportunity of quality within every 

reasonable budget. 

Three sailings a week . . . your 

choice of seven foreign ports . . « 

You may sail on short notice .. . 

there is always one of our liners at 


the dock. 


Replete, modernized, very comfort- 
able Tourist Third accommodations 
on all these ships. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up... Tourist Third Cabin 
$102.50 up. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUNOPE 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


Gr eenbr ier West Virginia 


4 MERICA’S most famous Resort—for more than a cen- 
(L tury and today more favored than ever—for pleasure, 
for sport, for the great natural beauty of its mountain surround- 
ings, the easy perfection of its material comforts, the value of 
its healing waters in recuperative rest; and, above all, 
for the engaging companionship of cultivated, interesting 
people. Early Spring is the first of its Gay Social Seasons. 


Illustrated booklet on request 
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Your home away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a 
Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water when you 
press a valve —the morning paper under your door —a 
good library at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath — stationery without ask- 
ing — and Statler Service. 

All these things — whatever the price of your room — 


at no extra cost. The organization of 
POL aLLen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 





rv 
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UATE T ETO TVA EVA eT TTT 
What do you 
:.|ask for ina 

Perfect Tour? 





U bite _ IA 
for it Fie} sh 














Scenery ? 
Good Hotels? 
Homes of fannows Mem? 
Famous Cookiimg ? 
Natural Wonders ? 
Historic Spots ? 
Golf ? 

‘Renowned Resorts? 
Battle Fields ? 
Climate 9 
Moumtaiims ? 
The Sea ? 
Sports ? 
Camping ? 


Ar sini 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 





Before you plan your trip, write 
for this beautifully illustrated, 
authoritative booklet on touring 
in Virginia. 40 pages with map. 
Sent Free. Address: 

Conservation & Development Commission 


Room 166, State Office Building 


Richmond, Virginia 


9494242404249 4 242494 4900 bGd 
iia, setae 
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Every travel advantage . . . travel 
safeguard . . . your money’s worth 
... are fused into voyages planned 
by Cook’s, 

Let us go over your travel plans 
with you, help you develop your 
individual trip to ay adapted 


to your own personal esires and 


budget... 


Or you may prefer one of our ex- 
tensive series of high class ~~ 
travel, strictly limited to small 
numbers and using the most luxu- 
rious steamers... finest hotels... 
at rates that express the utmost 
value. 

Sailings via North Atlantic and Southern 
routes (to Great Britain . . Conti- 
nental Europe... North Cape... Russia 
. .. Motoring through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Italy, Riviera and Spain.) 
Special Tours by Airplane . . . general 
Airplane travel ...and Automobile tours 
by finest private cars. 

At your service too, a most attractive 
series of tours by Cabin Steamers and 
via the Tourist Third Cabin Way. 


For literature and full information apply at our offices 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


also in Philadelphia Boston Baltimore V.ashington Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


THOS. CI3K ¥ SON 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS LITS Cod. 
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De Luxe 4 


Cruises 
~Z 


{1 DAYS SJE O 


ALL 
EXPENSES 7/7 up 









POPTO PICO LIANE 


INCEST 


““FNIDIES 


O PORTO RICO! Santo Domingo! “Islands of 

Enchantment” —garden spots of tropical love- 
liness enriched by four hundred years of Spanish 
splendor. 


Sailings e very Thursd: ay. Luxurious S.S.“Coamo” 
or “San Lorenzo” your home for e alles cruise. 

Wide range of accommodations and faultless ser- 
vice. Stop- overs pe rmitted. Fascinating motor 
sight-seeing trips in and about San Juan and 
Santo Domingo € ity included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 







Yew York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


Cruise Department 25 Broadway, N 














SINCE 


QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 


QUICK RELIEF 
- FOR | i 
| UL 

















CONDADO 
anderbilt 


SAN JUAN. \PoRto Rico | 


The fines hotel in the | 





aay 
West INDIES 
| 
De luxe American service. Out- | 
door swimming pool: Tropical 
tea garden. Golf, tennis, mo- 
‘ 
wet seg One Week Stop-over 
ii] including four days at (¢ aie 
Van derbi ilt ar d three days at 
| Coam« he nhanyeonmpaae 


For r literature, rate 


reser 
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BEYOND EXPERIMENT 
More than 50,000 owners prove tt! 


WILLIAMS 


JLOMATI() 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


OU take no chances when you buy 

Williams Oil Heat. Ten years of satis- 
factory service and more than 80,000 satis- 
fied owners endorse your judgment. 

More homes are heated by Williams Oil- 
O-Matic than by any other make of oil 
burner. Architects, heating engineers and 
physicians endorse Oil-O-Matic—proclaim 
it the most efficient manner of providing 
your home with even, healthful warmth. 


| Truly Automatic—Thoroughly Dependable 
Williams Oil-O-Matic is entirely automatic 
| —turns itself on and off—maintains precise 
| | temperatures you desire without work or 
| | worry. Williams Oil-O-Matic is thrifty of 
| | fuel—unusually quiet—as dependable as to- 
| | morrow’s sun. Easy to install in any heat- 
) ing plant. 


a 
I i} 
HI 


For Small Homes— Moderate Incomes 
For small homes, cottages and bungalows 


. a 








WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC ! 
“4 HEATING CORPORATION | 
3 Bloomington, Illinois — 
= | Name... 
e | Address 
LS - 


Williams Dist-O-Matic gives the same 
healthful warmth and may be purchased on 
convenient easy payments. Genuine Wil- 
liams oil heat at a price every man with a 
regular income can afford, Let your nearest 
Williams dealer diagnose your heating 
problems today. 














WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP, @.T.-3-9 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners 
in my neighborhood. 
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After a man’s heart... 


In this era of rapid-fire efficiency, we 
still venture to urge five minutes of 
dawdling each day. Yes, when you're 
fagged . . . shed clothes and business 
etiquette . . . and adjourn to the tub 
with your cake of Ivory. 

Here's a soap that needs but a lazy 
rub to twinkle into a rich bathing-suit 
of foam. And its sweet cleanliness smacks 
neither of beauty-shop perfume nor of 
sterilizing pretensions! And when you 


slip down for a final moment ‘of bask- 
ing, the mere touch of the water clears 
every bubble away. 

Why, after an Ivory bath, do you feel 
like the President of the Corporation of 
Content? Because Ivory, a soap after a 
man’s heart, is gentle enough for a baby's 
bath. Were you a baby after 1879? Then 
it’s more than a floating chance that 
you had your first bath with Ivory, as 
fine soap as money can buy! 







Si, 


a 
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IVORY SOAP 


. . . kind to everything it touches - 994%  ¥ Pure - “It floats” 


© 1929, &. & G. Co. 
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The forest is full of sounds...a 
majestic pine whispers...dying 
leaves crackle with laughter, 
twisted branches groan in the 
wind...and yetthesweetestsongs 
are silent, waiting for Knowing 
Man to release them. 

Singing trees...for mostwoods 
possess the gift of tone. From the 
junglesof Africa and the wilder- 
ness of India...from the slopes 
of the Rockies and the high 
Sierras, resonant woods are 
brought to master crafts- 
men to be assembled 
in this, the masterpiece 
of musical instruments. 


Hardman, Peck & 
Company have cre- 
ated pianos with a 
wide range of prices 
to meet individual 


requirements, 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY ~ 





HARDMAN 
CPianos. = 


133 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW 


But 87 years of experience 
have proven to Hardman, Peck 
& Co., that even the most care- 
fully selected woods must be 
tested for tone quality...must 
be scientifically measured for 
absorption of moisture (enemy 
of all pianos) and, during manu- 
facture, must be kept in an 
unvary ing temperature. 

This endless care and atten- 
tion to detail has made possible 
the achievement of an instru- 
ment as superb as the 
modern Hardman—with 
its incomparable wealth 
of rich warm tone. 


Hardman Pianos, 
are purchasable on 
very easy terms and 
may be seen at the 


better dealers every- 


THE SCRIBNER PRESS 
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A SOC ial SUCCESS 


Camels come to ne aid of the rr . any 


4 


party where the main idea i is to ” 


joyous and carefr foe 


; CAMELS 


anomie s To 
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7 
YENKS GALLERIES S PPO 
( H P Do 
| N 
VERNAY GALLERIES I 4th Street. Wetherf 
{ | 
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a auty is Truth... 


“EATS might well have writ- 
ten thus of the beautiful 
watches we are now showing. Take 





the lovely timepiece shown above: 
from wing-shaped bow to Roman- 
Cour Milch ¢ ' esque numerals it combines a 

dash of modernity with exquisite 


simplicity. And vet its accuracy is 


I KA l i » I 
unquestionable, almost uncanny. 
Won't you come in and let us show 
rae ; 7 ; you others strap models as well as 
HOMAS A‘ ie ; ' 7 pocket all desi ned with the rare good 
: taste that marks a really fine piece of 
workmanship. We are offering them at 
prices appropriate both to their dignity 
and beauty 
KENNED xk COMPAN if \ I 
f ( \ rHE 


ROBI ‘TSON-DI SCHAMPS, 415 Madison A ut , Bi <AN LD) 
Peal Brows of eeplechte, Ain CHATILLON 


Eng : CORPORATION 
* / NEWHOUSE GALLERII East §7th Street. R 773 Fifth Avenue New York City 
be B Sever. taen 


XUM . erent 
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MILCH Galleries 


Water 





Colors 


by 
JOHN 
WHORF 


BY J Yow ipril 8th to 20th 














EXHIBITION ~ GARDEN SCULPTURE” DURING MAY 


108 West 57th Street .... New York 
“MM {rt N 























NEWHOUSE. 
GALLERIES 


ILLUSTRATEC 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


By SIR FRANCIS COTES 


PAINTINGS 


11 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 





ST. LovIS LOS ANGELES 


484 NO. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD 2509 WEST TTH STREET 














| DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


| 


PAINTINGS 


New York 


12 East 57th Street 





Paris 


37 Avenue De Friedland 











ART EXHIBITIONS 
IN APRIL 


BUTLER GALLERIES, 116 East 57th Street 


KLEINBERGER GALLERIES, 12 East 54th § 
Established 1848.) Specia bit of Old Mast 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 559 


oll aon ote we ie 
and modern paintings of highr quality 





PORTRAIT PAINTERS GALLERY, 570 Fifth A 
Permanent exhibition of repr 
of At 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York 


City. Water-colors, Gallery C25 
masterpieces, Gallery K41 

METROPOLITAN GALLERIES, $78 Madison Ave 
Old and modern paintings, English and French j 
traits, eighteenth-century landscap lected Barbizon 
ind American paintings; old Dutch | 
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HELP! HELP! 





We’re not asking for it—we’re giving 
it. But with our usual innate modesty 
we seldom tell you about it. 


There always seem to be some doubt- 
ing Thomases, however, so for their 
benefit we are quoting from one of our 


readers’ letters 


Dear Miss Walton: 


\ i é da like \ {7 Gdvice a f 
china, tf you please. Through your } 
f Scribner beca nuch inter 
, . ~~ 
ested 1n the George Jensen silver that we 
l ; » ** * ,*9 , >> 
e@ purche 1 the {corn pattern 
wl. - 2. x 
—_ Te Os 


And now you advertisers who are 
naturally looking for results, here is 


the answer 


Gentleme? 

Perhap oo ill * 

erhnas VOU NAY Oe INleresléd 1N RN 

ng that | g ir publicity 1 
Nagas € Ad ceived a rf 
flat silver an ng into four figu 

Thts 0} } 27) from the Nidal est 
lHad pla fi id\ f. Y Le 1} 
fAIS Sitiver Wa frsl awakened OV reading 
yur Advertisement in Scribner 

This medium undoubtedly brings us in 

uch with just the cullured clienlele Who 
are seeking the unusual and beautiful, 

Sincerely, 
Ge ir? he n Han imade er, Ine 














PICTURES 


FOR 


PRESENTATION 


DAVIS 


Whether vour choice bea fine etch- 


in 


g (ranging in price from $15 to 
$75) or the more pretentious Paint- 


ing selected from the best of our 


\rtists 


American 








HASSAM 


our collection is available for in- 


spection 


Your inquiries will have 


our prompt attention 


MACBETH GALLERY 


15 EAST §7 


STREET - 


am 


NEW YORK 
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For anything on this page write to 
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Ob ENGLISH SILVER 
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FURNITURE 
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| | Heirlooms Perpetuate 
ae J Family Traditions 


OQQQN 











An | teenth Century Mahogany Family possessions have rarely become heirlooms 
r) | , 1 leather top fort: because someone wished them to be so. Associa- 
Lr | ) i red leather tof . . . , . : 

, tion with family tradition has imbued them with 


—— an intrinsic worth beyond measure. But here is a 


China service —Present-Day LOWESTOFT — that 
45 EAST 57 th STREET people purposely establish as their family heir- 

loom! For Lowestoft is expressly being made 
NEW YORK again to fulfill such lofty ambitions. © The orig- 
inal Lowestoft was first brought to these shores 









— from the Orient by 17th Century seamen, as me- 





mentos of their travels. What little remains to- 











day is jealously held by its possessors. But now 

Plummer’s has made it possible to again acquire a 

Lowestoft, in partial or complete services. It is 

° being manufactured by one of the oldest potteries 

Ctiiid in England from a very old china body —and for 

Plummer’s exclusively! Purchasers of this service 

BON VO 7 AG E BOXES can give it even greater sentimental value by in- 

: - serting their family crest or monogram. Nowhere 
so celebrated that even else in America can it be obtained, Further 

" details upon request. 








the sternest globe-trott r 
hails one with little gut 


gles of joy. Cakes or Mil CWin H. PLUMMER4G&é 





Candies—F ruits—for the 
sea going appetite. Prices é sand Glass 
$3.00 to $40.00. Deliver 7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
ies to all steamships. : ‘ Moos Mii, dae 

Fa \ 
22 Kast57thSt. ¥ 


New York 


Tel. Regent 3900 






Established 90 years 


\\ sagittis ™ 


\\ 
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This silhouett 
only exquisite In wo 
odes coi ome characteristic of your own 


Sigriie d 
home, 
of artis 


wrought 


your 


entrance ts not 
it it may be cde 


in to mark your 
rkmanship bn 


house, your garden, dogs, horses, coat 
or what you will. - is hand de of 
ron Pol ter w ubmit designs for 
or v t pon request 
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Outdoor 
Things 


Writ » Virginia Walton and s 
bat We os eae or anything you 


want on this page 


Alice Marks says she has sold a 


countless number of these wrought 
iron wall-brackets, and I can easil 
see wh It comes in black or r 
lis * Withou t the pot, $3.50 
tpaid. The pot illustrat i 
pottery e in green striy 
! $2, paid like t 
rated | ithe h just t 
I looks very well 











‘ 





or pillow of bright-colored, water 
will take the hardness ou 
ny stone terrace or porch floor, as 
understand it has thirty springs ir 

le IS inches squar *7.50 


sid F 
From Mitte Hd fer Straus 








AZHvADAOANOG + MZOZ 


tf 








Charming wrought iron lamp 

adapted from the old New 

England snuffer idea. 
$12.00 express collect 





NiNETEEN EAST 52nd ST. 





) 
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% 
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THE 


A ve l-wr 


MARR ZREW-ARMEOE 


795 Madison 


Avenue 
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“LADY 


HELEN” 


( a rw Ye ? 












PATTERN.. 





New York 
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ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL Mix? 


© West 46th Street NEW YORK 








GEORG FR JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, Inc 


Service for Bouillon 


eight including spoons 


Tea Spoons 
$326.9° 


| spoons, 
dinner knives 
and forks 
Salad or fish 

forks 





New York 











I R Size P P x ¢ mes 
" I R \ vw, Gr Lavet 
i I Cea Meu r 
~—_— — 





Gunn fg} Latchford.. 


Oriental Importers 
Avenue Between 32nd & 33rd Streets, N. Y. 








323 Fifth 
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The Keynote 
of the Hearth 


ANDIRONS 


andirons 


| play upon fireplace beauty is 
“tf exemplified by the exhibits in 
f OUI showro ms We have as 
sembled into units, mantels 

nd andirons that accord per 

ctly nd dignity 

© Our coll 1 of andirons is 

S Te ll ludes 

I e |] ilar Period mo 

Is is we as designs that 

cannot be found elsewhere. 


“ Let us send you a booklet 


eSCI andirons and 
the rep] ( accessories And 

describe the de sign 
of your mant |, we shall gladly 
submit illustrations of and 


Address re 
York Of 


irons to match it 
quest to our New 


Ce Dept » 





WM. H. JACKSON {(, 
COMPANY Qh 


QWEST 47 tm STREET 31§ N MICHIGAN AVE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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¢ ie a « |SALEFROOMS- 
(ge * [FoR THE== 

qc © | HANDIWORK 
—. . |~ OF NEEDY =~ 
fees g | CENEWOMEN 


NEWYORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMANS WORK 








yonG SANG 


FIFTH Ave 
510 NEW YORK a Ue 


Ty 
SMART 
New YorKERS 
have Lone Sane T1 fos 


25 Years aS da TreadSHTEe 


the finest production of 
] 


known 


CHINESE JADE 
POTTERY and PORCELAINS | 
OLD BRONZES | 


| 
| 


| SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE LAMPS | 


| 





and 


EMBROIDERIES 


LONG SANG TI 


Chinese Curic« Co., ine. 














| DELIGHUTFULLY 
| DIFFERENT 
| MAIDS’ 

UNIFORMS 
ACCEVVORIES 
that reflect your 


n personal chic. 


mode 


( = has created a new 


in maids’ attire... .. Beauty and 





harmony of color have been com- 





bined with utility and faultless 
good taste to assist you, Madam, 
in adding another delightfultouch | 


to your tastefully appointed resi- 


dence. 


of Modish 
Wear Free Upon Request 


Send for Portfolio 
Vaids*® 


Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 
907 Madison Ave., at 72nd St., N. Y. 























The 
Are 
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Awaken Your 
with the creations 
of Helena Rubinstein 








e auty 








cy AIGHT to laboratories of the world Y 
rn 5), pecia come rvelous beauty - builders—the « yf 
is roused the iousness of millions of we n 
{ lat era ym ageing faces, lotions tha eu kin 
w i | 1 impurities at the first & uch Here i 
t 
answer to ¢ and every mood of your skin 
I thirty yea creations of HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
ging be n every walk of life These equa 
ations have wit! e merciless test of Time—they are 
beauty preparations that ha been in existence long enough to prove lat 
I 5 b 
ty can « a generation ! 
Aw eaut tld greater beauty for tomorrow—with 
, P ' — 
miracle workers of Science! SYou need the scientific of Hel@na Rubinstein’s 
WEI ENA RUBI EIN a 
HELENA RUBINSTEI Beauty Guide 
A Complete Beauty Service Cleanse — Youthify 
/ 
iT tne y er Salons, the answer to 
art of ake-up th c " 
nt > wish instr ion in 
Hele Salon. You ar Rejuvenate Face and Eyes 
i t i i bo n 
H Depa York and Chicago Salons are becoming 
ur. They ific scalp treatments and in hairdre I 
. . —" : Clear Animate Bleach 
‘ 
an 
To Emphasize Your Beauty 
\ . - rfully becoming. Makes powder doubly las ‘ Correct Crow’s-feet —Wrinkles 
: n 
I e der masterpiece, 3.00, in chi = 
r ( r I Other Valaze Powders, 1.50 to 7.50 
I e—not g but protective. Red Raspberry for dav. Red Gera 
f 
tien Leaves, the conservative shade, 1.00 t Drooping Chin Baggy Eyes 
] I ck t Lipstick in Red Raspberry for daytime, at k 
( eve g r Lily Lipstick in Red Cardinal and Red R 
r r 5 Ww Eyelash Grower and Darkener Vala u 
I Black (Mascara) 1 Valaze Eye Shadow (Compact or Cream), 0 
, ¢ 
Youthify the Eyelids 
_ Kel bir 7 | 
O10 +00 
Wash Away Blackheads 
a » 
8 East 57th Street, New York ra 
5 » _ » 
Boston, 77 Newbury Street 254 South 1éth Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Avenue 951 Broad Street, Newark a 
’ : Correct “Shiny Nose 
The (Cosmetic and Home-Treatment Creations of Helena RubinStein per 


Are Obtainable at the Better Shops, or Direct from the Salons 
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MISS CORBETT’S COFFEE HOUSE 
LUNCHEON, AFTERNOON TEA 
DINNER AND 
BANQUET ARRANGEMENTS 
33 West Sth Street 
New York City 






A delightful atmosphere with artists’ exhibitions 
furnishing an unusual setting for 
delicious food. 







Telephone Gramercy 66 
























The trade name for this invention is t} ry Bo It is an el 

trical device for pressing neckti« \ sert the metal triang 

strip into the tie bet n the f ta lint l p it 

tween the booklike covers and connect the electme cor rh 

comes out smoothly pr I tried it, and t n rip k ) 

the lining from marking the front I ide is red with 

fabrikoid. %3.20, postpai From Ham Schlemmer & ¢ 
I'v 
ors h 
Au I r ( 
rt 
' 6 | 
} : va 
\ } dar 

ht adie 

r & D 





A dainty cove New York Exchang 


Work made to use over the blankets on 
A wide strip of mitation lace makes 

» widths of cotton crépe In any 

s extra same thing in Core 

ders are taken for special sizes or colo 











DEEP-SEA 
TILES 


in color 


Designed by 


Exquisit« and 
execution 


well known artist, for 
POOLS 
INTERIORS 


TABLES 
GARDENS - 


Separate Tiles two dollars up 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS 


BARBARA STANDISH LE WALD 


16 East 52nd Street, New York 

















From the New York Shops to You 


ia Virgie Whalley 


| 
| 
| ° 
| ° 
| ° 
| . 
| 
| ° 
| . 
i 
. 
e- 
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BRIDGE 


and its bagatelles 


‘ 
j ’ 
wid ra re fics pechdigey) 
fowler - Gatily Out pracheal falilies — 
iA 
i « 
al rench ridige piers, diamionded ana 5 Sy h 


Cibtch Cibe Pelacisisicnw « 


pricind fcrOle collected 1 fiend 


Cards .. . $1.50 per pack; $3.00 per set 
Tallies . sews eau eames S0e to $1.00 


OO ees 50c each, imported 





) ee 
CLOUD. Shey 


ae lene 


300 Park Ave..5th Ave. at 35th..5th Ave. at 58th... Waldorf-Astoria... Madison Ave. at 62nd..New York 


( 
~ 
€v 
ure 
of 
reall 
t «il- 


—_ 


w) 
Care 7-7 
‘ Yi <a Ben ‘7 jj 


- 
Parts 





CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
15 


— a 
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LAMPLIGHT 


Send your check to Pater tia Wa 
nything on 








The Can-Dle-Luxe Shop | 
feeling of thi rm t 





um px 
tangular parchment shia I 

blue, shading to ¢ ! ( 
plete, $16, postpaid. ‘The 1 t D 

the left lies in its pe am t Deep 
flowers, and especially pre f 

in ivory, vellow. lizht gree lark gr ligt 














The unusual shape ump ha pr ical 

end in viev ! ited t 1 for 

this reason makes de Sherebinin shade, 

so popular at the present time, has a translucent mellowness 

that gives a very good light. 15 inches high over all. Complete, 
$16.50, postpai om Purri 











The graceful pottery vase of this lamp, fr B. Alt 1 & ( 
delightful spring that will fit ix . omed o : 

Its parchment s s a harmonizing i 

and a dec aleomania of roses on one side >} hes hig ’ At 
what seems to me very good value hade, 87.85 use, &7 P. 














| 











Long Sang Ti has made this exquisite lamp on an an 
tique Chinese pottery base of pure rich blue. The shack 
is cream-colored brocaded silk with blue bindings em 
broidered on, and an apricot silk lining. The finial of 
carved lapis and the teak-wood stand are the finishing 
touches 25 inches high. Complete, $127.50. Express 
charges colle« = i a i 
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F. A. O. SCHWARZ 
THE HOME OF TOYS 


Avenue, Cx 
New York 


303 Fifth or. 31st St. 


An Extraordinary 


Array of 
EASTER 


TOYS, DOLLS 
GAMES 
BOOKS and 
NOVELTIES 
also 
SPORTING 
GOODS 

















DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE. 


Founded 1905 
SHIRT MAKERS HABERDASHERS 











» 
Pridefully Presenting , 
Spitafield Neckwear 
, ’ } “ ‘ fr ; y f 
AT = panama PRICE OF FIVE senses EACH 
5 East 52Np Street NEw YORK 





—s 


THE 
~DLE-LUXE SHOp 


c™ 
588 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


At l. { en - 70 
n on AMpte our ltarge 
dis play of nfodern ottery 

TT y 
from The Prince tt W orks 
In Wer An 

| * 
Th SlAZ An of this 

1 
ware are exceptionally tine 
| 
ANd pri Are moacrate. 
T I ill } J 
The DOW [ ustratea is made 
| 
in t 2 and nine colors. 
‘ 7, 7 c == 
10 wide s « « 1D 
si,/? J - 

12%@ wide =» « s 7.00 














TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street, New Yo 





| 


Hand wrought iron trivet in antique steel 

finish, complete with green painted band- 

ed tub mounted with handles. Height 
over all 27”. $18.00. 
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MING CHA 


proved the finest tea 
in the world! 


A tea-wine really! One 
sip of its fragrant, flavor- 
ous, extraordinary deli- 
ciousness and you'll kgow 
why it’s governmentally 
certified as the finest tea 
grown. Two sizes~ $l and 
55c, at your grocer’s or 
direct from Ming Inc., 
315 E. 91 St., New York. 


Or send 10c for Introductory 





7 lace-like edge of this 
dainty tea plate has a 
de licacy and coolnes 
will appeal it tea time 
1summer’s afternoon. It 
is milk-white opaque Sand 
wich glass (reproductio 
of course that may 
combined equally well with 
| 


a colored 


or white tea cup 


$6.50 a half dozer Post 
] 





PURRI 
150 West 55th Street New York City 


Mail orders by ap} tment 














Package making 25 cups. 


SHOP 
through 


VIRGINIA 
WALTON 


Virginia Walton will 
rchase anything on 
this page for you 
































I 
( ( g st w | es imp t 
It 8) } t e. Of f 
re g I in th we of I 
x I i] Mak 4 1 ket for 
fo work por In assorte | ‘ n 
! 12 %9, 27, and Nex 
. Posty 
Hk i 
re | ‘ P oH t 100 | 
f 1 ni ) arf t sheet 
I ! ‘ 18 I made ¢ avin 
I th ' “5 8 sutiful SHEE 
will 2 . on . Set of th envelo 
D Mat runner purchase ANTIQ 
} n La s. Cope er The Chi bask 100 F 
spit * ne sew 4 t us } 
1 d the wl lr} } my 
p, #1: 7 | 10 inches, 2 inches deep, $1.25; § 
inches p, 81.75 From B. Altman & ¢ 
. 
500 Fi 
This Italian raffia 
scrapbasket isa tall 
slenderone that will 
fitintoa small spa 
‘ till hold a Lot 
Varicolored 
bright ff 
worked on th i 
It is 12 in i 
und in 
liameter I ill 
harmonize " 
mo at f 
scheme, makin " 
interesting sy i 
th reom a } 
t tpaid fr 
Purn 
18 
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Space Saving Units for the Home 






In any size to fit into 


your present closet. Ls TT . 
 _— 
With our other clever [| 
clothing devices, it cre [—~ee—! 





ates ideal wardrobe 


for any home. 


ball 


<4 


an 


PHILIP HALL 
38 E. 49th Street 
New York City 


acces 








NEW.—~ 


cessor 


SIZE LIXIT1X7'*s INCHES 


Wehave matchi 





Sent anywhere for $6.50 


J. T. BRAUNECK 


46 West 58th Street New York City 











BUY FROM THE MAKER AT WHOLESALE 


“Shithth Avenue” 
EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (NOT PRINTED) 


MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 


ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER Club Size 6), 05 
100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 envelopes, lettered, and 100 plain $ 
sheets OR 100 folded sheets and 100 buvelope ~~ 
ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER, Soelal Sire 6x 5 100 SINGLE 
lettered OR 30 folded sheets and 30 





lettered 


SHEETS and 50 envelopes 
envelopes lettered, . . . . 
ANTIOUER RIPPLE FINISH PAPER Petite Stee 4 16 s 
100 FOLDED SHEETS AND 100 envelopes lettered ¥ 
PAPER COLORS: I yw 
MARKING COLORS 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. S, New York 
‘ 





Py» 
roe 






the town trotteur ~ 
| 
| 


FITTING THE NARROW HEE 


Size 1-10, AAAA 1 


joiaer s¢ On 


SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, between SSth and S6th streets | 


request 











a 


| 





| 
ESTABLISHED 1818 


BO Gf? 

Hiiohs Dirilhiers 
CCS CLOTHINGS> 
| Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


| 
| MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
| NEW YORK 














Clothes for Every 


Occasion 


BOSTON 
Newsury corner ofr Berxecey Syereer 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, 
Copper, Pewter and Iron 


No. S€234,- If y r give your home a new 


B. PALESCHUCK 


*s H of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street, New York City 











. and now this 
lovely 


HANDBAG 
i. 
TRAPUNTO 
QUILTING 





This is the very latest for those who enjoy making 
beautiful and distinctive things. We will furnish 
instructions and material, including pattern and 
taffeta ‘rose beige, Yale blue, black, light green or 
tan,as desired |, wool for padding, stitching thread 
and needles. padding needle. $2.10, postage pre- 
paid, and a folding frame in amber, shell or beige 
for $5.10 additional, including postage 


Sara Hadley 


24 East 54th Street 














Handkerchief linen tray ¢ 
napkins to mat € 
white border and swan design 


n blue i 
$8.50 a set. 


442 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Eternelle Jeunesse, a line of French toilet preparations 
France for more than fifty vears, is carried in this ntry « 
by Elie, 18 East 49th Street. The containers, d din 
ind cameo designs are most delicate a f B 





























— 
a 

Gunn and Latchfor i 

think lovely in a bedroom. The aricolored floral design has a 

+ ee shness that would t ling da I nes wit! 

blue ellow, or green backgro 1, 36 *] stpaid 

Of Helena Rubinstein’s famous preparations here are four I ally 

want to tell you about. Poudre Enchante in harming s box 

with blue trimmings has a delightful scent. The powder comes i 

Rachel, White, Cream, Natural, Mauresque, Blush, and the new 

Sun Tan st s, 83. The indelible lipstick s cubist container, 81. 

Phe Water Lily Fi ndation, a cream p ler base, in the larger jar 6! 

! the most delicious fravra £2. ‘T R Baln i 1 foun — 














N 
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Mayfair Playthings 





Dancing . 


Rabbit 


Th Ss clever Dancir L 


Rabbit 


and his part 
ner, the Saucy goo 
makea delightfa 
Easter Gift. The 
dolls are suspen 
from a string, 
can easily be 
» dance all the me 
steps in th 
ilistic fashion 














grown-ups as wel 
Price per pair $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00 


Send for our catalog of Playthings, Toys, Games and 
Sporting Goods for out-door and in-door enjoyment 
Everything for the entertainment of the family, the 
children and guests—Novelties that you will find in 
very few other stores in America 


Wapfair JOlapthings Stores 


741 Fifth Avenue » 9 East 57th Street » New York 











Glorious Gladioli! 


100 "\SEGET $4.00 






Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
618 Madison Avenue, N. W. New York City 








HOT PLATE 
SERVER 


] cove . x 
14 h 
stitch ‘ 
with +S 
wteseeee Car 4] 








JEANNE P. HODGMAN 
689 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















‘THE HOUSE OF 
FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


’ 
What a pleasure and convenience to find somany 


Ml 


useful and distinctive tlems a in one store! 


Tulip Hat Stand 
You'll adore these sprightly hat stands 
that he Ip kee 
made with steel rod stem. wood base 


p hats new. Substantially 


vetals and flowers, and gaily decorated. 
I 


Tulip design in red, 
f >) orchid, or yellow. 


Also daisy design in 


. 
yellow, pink or or- 
|] \ / chid. “Height 12 in. 
| | | 1/ Each $1.75 
i 
} " Newspaper Holder 
7 {J sits so nice to come down in the 


morning and find your paper all 
set for you in this silver-plated 


holder. Me 1 
6'¢ inches 


ures 10 inches high, 


wide. Has a weighted 


No. 2, as shown, heavy double scroll, either 
86.00 
$5.00 


base, 
polished or butler finish 
No. l, Sing le s« roll 


French Coffee Maker 
and Server 
A delightful method of dispens- 
ing the chee verage! Made 
of heavily spun burnished cop- 
per, in best Colonial tradition. 
2 cups $8.00; 4 « ups $10.00 
6 cups R §16.00 


ring he 





Boot Black 
Holds shoe liquids, 
brushes and cloths. Finished 


* in hard white enamel with cork 


polishe Ss, 


top seat. When not in use as a 

> bootblack, it makes a very use- 
| ful bathroom stool. Size: 12 

inches wide x 1414 inches high— 
ie] 


14 inches deep. Each, $9.50 


Canvas Log Carrier 
Makes bringing up logs or 
kindling so much easie r! 
Protects hands and clothes. 
Heavy 
leather handles. 
brown or gray. Size 28 in. x 43 in. 





canvas with strong 
Folds flat when notin use. In 
Each, $3.00 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. in- 
structions,or charge account references 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer a Co. 


57th St. @ 145-147 East 
(near Lexington Ave.) 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone: REGent 4700 











Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles 


lo Pointe Beyond, Charges Collect 
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Glass trees are much in vog 
lhe one on the right is a grac 


piece s in rose, rul 





leaves, 825 } candlestick to matel 
be used with or without the candle. 86.50 


KB. Altman & Co 






Walton's office in the Scrit 
] } 97 Fifth Ave 
Colorful pillows for porch or 
sun root The covers ar h ' , 
India print squares of whi 
the centre design comes on 






one side, the four corns 
folded over and the r 
sewed, making a design as in 
the pillow on the left. The 
cover can be taken off, 
washed, and put back again 
They are 22 inche square, 
filled with down. ¥8.50 each, 


rom 4. T. Brauneck 

















Any one who likes green indoor ‘ 
terested in the wrought-iron plant stand. It 










15 inches high, holding three small pots. It cor 
or rust finish. 5.50 without the pots he g 
pots illustrated are 75 cents each. Express cl 


From Alice Marks 
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a | A SCRAP 
Iron BOOK 
Flowe r Contains 34 sheets 
of heather green 
Pot | mounting paper 
Brackets 9 5 anes 
Hinged print int 
Rigi I 
( Toy ( 
nt Pe nee J _— —_ ee wr = aiskt ‘ : 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS $1.65 ' 
245 Fifth wn a New York City AMY DREVENSTI DI 
31 East Tenth otreet New York 
be 
beet FLORENTINE SILVER 


rs UNIQUE ) 
" TRAVEL : 
GIFTS 


Send for Interesting 





























Booklet 
Ling 
the + . $ 
8 inc = " . a 

20 EAST 57™STREET *NEW YORK CITY mim. awa 
dual 
on 
rutead % ~ 
~ A SHOPPING COUPON 
vate 

Miss VirGinta Watton, Scribner's Magazine, 

$97 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Miss Walton: Enclosed find | Soh or'" . for $ 

for the following articles 

' >= 

Cn page the Price S 

On page the Price 

On page the Price 

On page the Price 

Nam 

Kr {dd lr is 











SHOPS OUTSIDE NEW YORK 











Solid 









Comfort | 


com 








IT back in your favorite arm chair. .. 

read or write. The Solitaire Table can 
be set up in a jiffy, and holds a heavy 
book or your writing things to perfection. 
Finished in Duco colored lacquer to match 
your decorative motif. The adjustable leg 
allows its use at any height to suit you. 

At smart shops and department 


stores. Send for descriptive folder, 


Distributed by 
CHARLES HALL, Ine. 
3 East 40th Street, New York 
Built by 
The Solitaire Table Company 
at Old Saybrook, Connecticut 














BUFFET SKILLET AND COVER $4.40 Death to weeds is this 


There is no beauty so compelling as the 
beauty of simplicity—there are no } vi 
utensils so ne utilitarian in purpose Then al 
and yet so beautiful as stick th 


ART CRAFT WARE 


The Buffet Skillet and Cover, made from the 
new metal Hyb-Lum, is bright as polished silver, 
strong as steel and light as aluminum. 

Sold through all the better shops, or we will 
send it to you direct upon receipt of money 
order for $4.40. (We pay the postage.) 


Write for booklet illustrating the entire Art Craft line. 


ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 
330 S. Liberty St. Jackson, Michigan 








lit 





“ ! three fillings, is 

60 cents From Max 

Schling. I can't wait for 
the weeds to come up 


























= | 


Sinclair Lewis’s new Nove. 


DODSWORTH 


by the author of MAIN STREET and BABBITT 








This book is a study of American marriage, 
its confusions, its endeavors, perhaps its 
futility. It asks what all classes are asking 
today—is the American husband wife-ridden ? 


Sinclair Lewis writes about a group of peo- 
ple he likes. Sam Dodsworth, wealthy and 
retired, goes abroad after the things which he 
and his wife feel they have missed. Here is 
keen discussion of what middle-aged business 
— ment of different values. men shall do with their leisure. $2.50 


of HERMAN MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


Herman Melville is perhaps the greatest imaginative writer that 


Are men and women aiming at the achieve- 











America has produced. And Lewis Mumford, in addition to being one I 
of the finest of contemporary critics, and the distinguished author of ; 
St cks and Stones and Th Golden Day, is partic ularly : 
well fitted by sympathy as well as knowledge to the A LITERARY j 
task of interpreting the adventurous life, the pro- GUILD : 
foundly imaginative mind, and the complex work of ELECT : ’ 
the author of Moby Dick. $3.50 emaiaeee 

; 


har The Modern Temper 


Slaves of the Gods ; 


ner s BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH BY KATHERINE MAYO 
This examination of the modern mind is un- The author of MOTHER INDIA follows 
dertaken with courage; its findings demand through her appeal for India’s unfortunate 
courage and intellectual honesty in the reader. people. In fiction form she shows what it 
this A provocative book, which proves the worth means to be a child wife, a temple prostitute, 
~ ~ of Stuart Sherman's remark that “‘a progress- a Suttee, an untouchable, a child widow. 
pro ive pessimist is a joy forever.” $2.50 Fifty-one Indian authorities are quoted. $2.50 
the 
arvel . 2 
i 
at American Estimates Abraham Lincoln 
! 





a Review of Literature. $3.00 volume edition. Fully illustrated. $5.00 
Phe 
rmical EE EEE EE RR OT 
Max HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 383 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
up 


XUM 


BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


\ book on books and the human nature be- 
hind them by the Editor of the Saturday 


BY CARL SANDBURG 


This great modern classic is now available for 


every American bookshelf 1 handsome one 














MERICAN ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 


MERICAN BOOK 

PRICES CURRENT 
Duttons, Inc. 

681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





UTOGRAPHS BOUGHT 
Walter R. Benjamin 
578 Madison Ave. 

New York City 





ITIZENS OF THE 
C WORLD 
Dr. Y. H. Iskender, 


Founder 
New Dorp, N. Y. 





From Press and Pen 











Every tacility for leisurely ex- 
amination of a stock of curious, 
rare books at our Tudor Book 
Room, oth floor. Visitors wel- 
comed. 


Descriptions and prices of books, 
manuscripts, and autographs 
sold throughout the country. 


The World’s Most Famous 
Dealer wants to buy auto- 
graphs of celebrities. Est. 1887. 
Collectors should have THE 
COLLECTOR, $1 a year. 


HOW TO DO AW 8 on 
IES 


ARMIES AND 
WITHOUT FORCE. BUT 
SIMPLY BY WORD OF 


MOUTH. Full particulars from 
World Citizens, New Dorp, N. Y. 





ANIEL O'MALLEY CO. 


SELL YOUR STORY !—Send 


your short stories and book man- 





BOOKSHOPS, INC. 

66 FifthAvenue,N. Y.C. 

Open until 10 p. m. 
Libraries, Autographs and 


» uscripts for examination. Mar- 
cate Seeeeete ket your manuscripts intelli- 
New York Cit gently. Revision and criticism. 

y Selling advice. Particulars on 
request 
AUBER & PINE Fine, Rare and Curious Books 


Books you can’t 
Catalogues 


Library Sets. 
find anywhere else. 


| free. 


Valuable Books purchased, 





14 West 40th Street 


Dive JAMES F., INC. 
New York City 


Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 





IRENCH BOOKMAN 
202 West 96th Street 


Visit or Write “The French 
Bookman, Headquarters for 
French Books and Magazines.” 





UY STONESTREET 
507 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

At 42d St., Murray Hill 4506 


New York City Experienced, prompt attention 
Near Broadway and most reasonable prices. 
Riverside 3732 Special catalogue, 5 cents 
(stamps). 
Rare Books, First Editions. 
OLDSMITH, A; Lie | Books by and about Walt 
+ Whitman. Catalogues on re- 
New York City quest 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
AND INSTALLED. RARE 
BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. Cata- 
logue No. 40 sent on request. 











ADIGAN, THOMAS F. 
2 East 54th Street 
Corner Fifth Avenue 
New York 





IBRARY TUNERS We clean, arrange, catalogue, 
Duttons replenish, weed out, renovate, 
681 Fifth Avenue equip, pack or transfer your 
New York City library. 

Autographs of elebrities bought 


and sold. Largest and most compre 
hensive selection in United States of 
original letters, manuscripts, and 
documents. New Catalogue sent on 
request. Collections purchased for 
cash. 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Adviser 


Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 135 East 58th 
Street, New York. 





Mixc: WALTER V., 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A 
catalog of the pub lications of the 
English, Continental and Amer- 
ican presses for which we are 
American distributors will be 
sent upon request. 





ORTH, ERNEST 
DRESSEL 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


OST-BOX BOOKSHOP 
36a East 48th Street 
New York City 


UTNAM BOOKSTORE 
2 West 45th Street 
Just West of Fifth Ave. 





New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





BON VOYAGE book gifts in 
decorative packets—your choice 
or ours—delivered to all steamers. 


All current books. 50,000 vol- 
umes, delightful English Edi- 
tions. Charming old bindings. 
Low prices. Customers all over 
the world. 





597 Fifth Avenue 


Gs7 Fifth 2 
New York City 


Any book—rare or current— for 
the child or grown-up. Visitors 
and correspondence invited. 





HE OCCULT and ANTI- 
QUARIAN BOOK SHOP 
1 West Mth Street 

New York, N. Y. 


BY MAIL. any book in 


WE SELI 
print at Publishers’ Prices, but we 
SPECIALIZE in books treating of 


tus ree al tualism, 





Kese 





ccult Novels. 





42 East 50th Street 


“T'2 BRICK ROW” 
New York City 


All your Book requirements, 
New, Second-hand, Out of 
Print, Rare—can be supplied. 
Catalogues upon request. 





ames Knapp Reeve 
Box M 
Franklin, 


Wiemes i SERVICE 


Ohio 


Manuscripts criticised, cor 
rected, typed, edited for publi 
cation, marketed. Writers’ 
text-books and magazine. Cata 
logue 








help you. 
also tell you where the 
bought. 
lications puzzles you. 
maze if you will write us 
are looking for. 





Buying or Selling? 
Whether you wish to buy or sell books, we 
Write us and we will tell you where you 
can dispose of old and valuable books. 
Perhaps the long list of new spring pub- 
We 
The new books are so varied that 
they can satisfy any interest, any taste. 


Address the Publishers’ 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


can 


will 


We 
finest old books can be 


can lead you through this 
what type of thing you 
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OUR 
CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION 


How Science and the 
Machine are Recon- 
structing Modern Life 


By 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


Viewing Western civili- 
zation as a complex 
whole, Prof. Randall an- 
alyzes the present con- 
flicts in our major insti- 
tutions The author of 
**The Making of the 
Modern Mind,” he is now 
a member of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. 
$3.50 
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ALTAI 
HIMALAYA 


By 


Nich dlas R oerich 


Nicholas Roerich—world 
renowned Russian artist- 
philosopher — writes a 
travel diary of his jour- 
neys through the mysti- 
cal lands of India, Tibet, 
Chinese Turkestan and 
Siberia. He jots down 
each moment of the jour- 
ney as he lives it—and 
the result is fascinating 
reading. With an intro- 
duction by Claude Brag- 
don. Fully illustrated, 
endpaper map, $5.00. 
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AS WE ARE 


By 
Victor de Kubinyi 


What do our emotions 
look like? This isan amaz- 
ing and an exciting book 
—reproducing sixty-three 
engravings in which the 
artist actually tries to 
paint human emotions. 
The astonishing power of 
Victor de Kubinyi’s sym- 
bolic pictures is that they 
call forth an individual 
response. To understand 
them one needs only the 
interpreting neucleus of 
one’s Own experience. 
$2.50 





SHEILA BOTH-WAYS 
By Joanna Cannan 


“You can’t have it both ways”—said Sheila’s 
younger sister—” Sometime or other one has to 
make up one’s mind what one wants.” A straight- 
thinking novel of modern love and marriage 
by a gifted young British novelist— Joanna 
Cannan, following in the footsteps of her bril- 
liant father, Gilbert Cannan, prominent novel- 
ist and dramatist. $2.00 








FIRE 
By Armine Von Tempski 


Vivid as flame is this new love-story of Hawaii 
by the author of “Dust” and “Hula.” Miss Von 
Tempski—enterprising young “dude rancher” 
when she is not writing novele—was born and 
brought up inthe Islands.“Glorious blue days on 
volcanic mountain-tops, velvet nights blazin 

with stars, herds of cattle pouring like red rivers 

—such is the background of her novel. $2.00 
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HOBBY HOUSE 
by Russell Neale 


A novel of shanty boat life } 


on the Ohio River. “An 
amazing piece of work— 
Neale has superb gifts. He 
writes of the American 
scene as Liam-O'Flaherty 
and James Stephens might 
have written of Ireland, 
had they been one man not 
ewo."’—Lloyd Morris $2.50 





by Johannes von Guenther 
A new Harper Romantic Bi- 
ography ofa glorious rogue 


**The reader is astounded | 


and superbly entertained."’ 
—Bruno Frank $3.50 
SHADOWED 

by Hilaire Belloc 


A gorgeous burlesque de- 
tective story, with 37 wild 
drawings by G. K. Chester- 
ton. $2.50 


DAYS OF FEAR 


CAGLIOSTRO ; 








ye eae 





by Richard Gallagher ‘ 


A record of the sustained 
suffering of a hunger strike. 
*‘A wonderful book and a 
definite addition to Irish 
literature.""—A. E. in The 
Trish Statesman $2.00 










¥ GLADSTONE & PALMERSTON 


by Phillip Guedalla 


Fourteen turbulent years revealed in their cor- 
respondence, 1851-1865. 

‘What a joy it is to strike a historian who can 

breathe warmth and life into the dead bones of 

history !""—London Times $5.00 


Hows AND WHysS 


OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


by George A. Dorsey 

Author of ‘Why We Behave Like Human Beings"’ 
“The author of “‘Hows and Whys of Human 

Behavior’’.has done it again — he has 
given vitally useful knowledge and 
applied human science to the 
laymen who need it.” 
—New York Times 





AT MIDNIGHT 
by Muriel Draper 


‘Men famous for their painting and writing 
came often to the Drapers* house and poured out 
their gifts Muriel Draper describes them as no 
one else has ever drawn them.'’"—Harry Hansen 
$4.00 


A PERSIAN CARAVAN 
by A. Cecil Edwards 


Fourteen picturesque and exciting tales which 
embody varied experiences of life in Persia. Gives 
the reader a wide and intimate glimpse of life in 
this strange country. Charmingly illustrated 
with reproductions from Persian miniature 
paintings $2.50 


EARTHBOUND 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by Helene Mullins 
The first book of poems by the well-known con- 


tributor to The Atlantic Monthly, F. P. A.'s 
Column, The New Yorker and other well known 


publications. 


$2.00 









“ 


* 


© the Earth 


| **Mrs. 


{ —Nat Ferber 


A Best-Seller Everywhere 
PEDER 

VICTORIOUS 
by O. E. Rolvaag 


Agreat novel of Mother and 
son of the second genera- 
tion of prairie pioneers by 
the author of Giants in 
**A second mas- 
terpiece.""—Edward Bok.‘*A 
great book."’—Mznne- 
apolts Tribune. 
$2.50 













THIS SIDE 
OF JORDAN 


by Roark Bradford 


Author of *‘Ol’ Man Adam 
and His Chillun’’ 


“This book is so true to 
life, so colorful and so 
typical of the South.” 

—Dorothy Scarborouch $2.50 


FIRST LOVE 
by E. M. Delafield 
Author of “‘\ill’’ and “‘The 


Way Things Are"’ 
Delafield has 
achieved a fine degree of 
excellence.”’ 


—Phila. Inquirer $2.50 


PROCESSION 

by Fannie Hurst 
“Fannie Hurst puts obser- 
vation, study and imagina- 


tion into her people.” 
$2.00 
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THE 


ONE HOUR 


SERIES 


The most unique and 
important enterprise in 
current publishing is ini- 
tiated with The One 
Hour Series in which the 
fields of literature 
drama, art, health, and 
psychology will be 
briefly surveyed by an 


expert on each subject. 
es 


The first three volumes 
THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL 


By FORD” MADOX FORD 


Maddening, enlightening, 
scholarly and thought-pro- 
voking. $1.00 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON, Ph.D. 


Professor Morison gives 


—_ 


{ “I would defy them all! ” | 


JOHN 
JACOB 
ASTOR 


The first full biography of the Fur King, 
Landlord of New York, Father of the Trust 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


. author of ‘Commodore Vanderbilt,’’ etc 


The founder of the house of Astor, who 
died the richest man in America, is 
storied without apology. 

16 illustrations. $3.50 





THE GARDENER’S 
BED BOOK 


the privilege of carrying 
an excellent short history 


A Chuckling Guide to Cheerful Gardens 


in one’s pocket $1.00 
AN HOUR ON 
HEALTH 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN, 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Editor of “ House and Garden” and author of 
“ The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers" 


M.D. 
A prominent medical au- 
thority makes a_ clear, 
practical case for good liv 
ing. $1.00 





A mine of practicality dressed in the 

guise of delightful and witty sentiments 

for those who love growing things. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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No time tor YALE 





took college home 














ed 





—says H. C. bad itw er 












H. WITWER, popular shor 
had ac nace ptt lege education with ut x ng to ny exe in re 
sponse to a query conce ic ary v itt per 
ing paragraphs and title it stories r d ir 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Witwer produced a 
= friend in New York 

” st assuredly have Five nook aes * wrote, “and if you 
don’t think | use it tly f pi ef t nd mental 
calisther nics, you should see the well-thun page 





* There is no excuse for anyone satesing a college education 
when these books are available."’ 








In response to further inquiries, W er 
ces anes a newsboy, soda erk, circt editor, 
and short st ry writer “I have ne I te of 
dearold Yale,’ * he added, “buta cx antinr fm as been 





DR. ELIOT’S FIV E- FOOT SHELF 

The Harvard Classics 

To H. C. Witwer, one of the tT l j 

writers, as to > many « 

library has been a liber: 
Every ambitious y 

about this fz 





You owe it to yourself to act promptly . 
Since 1875, P F Collier & Son Company has pub- 
. | nd furthe } . } 





jp aen tor tha boul 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York oe 








By m ail, free, end me the booklet at tell ll about t r tiamous 

wld, Dr. Eliot's Five “Fo t Shelf of Books (The Harvard 

contains the plan of reading recommended by Dr 

Eliot. Also a advise how I may procure the books by small 

monthly payment 

Mr. 

Name Mrs.}..... ws : , ee er 
Mi 

MINDS ies be ee eneseséeciees PCT TTS TTT TC ToT TT TTT 

The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children 43 HCRA 


“One of the best 


of the new novels. 


A noble and 
beautiful work of 
art. I am recom- 
mending it every- 
where.” 


JOSEPH 


and His Brethren 
By H. W. FREEMAN 


Not a Biblical story, not a sombre 
saga of the soil, but a good story, 
rich in color and humor. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
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|WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
toam, schools, and among government officials. 
2,000 entries including thousands of 
WORDS. 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations [| 
and 100 valuable tables. { 
GET THE BEST 
Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 


tional. FREE if you mention this magazine 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. } 
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DARK 
HESTER 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Author of ‘‘ The Little 
French Girl”’ 


The clash between the older and 
younger generations as typified by two 
fine and valorous women is the theme 
of Miss Sedgwick’s splendid new novel. 
Starting off coolly, tranquilly, in the 
atmosphere of the English countryside, 
it develops to an emotional and intel- 
lectual drama of passionate intensity. 
The reader finds himself in sympathy 
with both women, so alike in their un- 
compromising honesty, so unlike in 
their whole outlook upon life. $2.50 


AS GOD MADE 
THEM 


Gamaliel Bradford 


“The most notable biographer in the coun- 
try” (Atlantic Monthly) has portrayed in his 
latest book seven remarkable characters who 
typified the spirit of nineteenth century Amer- 
ica: Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, Horace Greeley, Edwin Booth, Fran- 
cis Child, and Asa Gray. Illustrated. $3.50 








THE PEDRO 
GORINO 


Captain Harry Dean 


In his topsail schooner, The Pedro 
Gorino, Captain Dean went up 
and down the coasts of Africa, 
trading in gold and diamonds 
and ostrich plumes, and dream- 
ing of founding a Black Empire. 
His stormy and adventurous life 
is described in this book. 


lilus. $3.50 


A FATALIST 
AT WAR 


Rudolf Binding 


The war vividly described by a 
German poet and novelist. “I 
would sacrifice a ton of self- 
styled histories for such a book 
as this.”.—Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart in the London Telegraph. 
$3.75 


LIFE OF LORD 
PAUNCEFOTE 


R. B. Mowat 


When the news of Pauncefote’s 
death reached President Roose- 
velt he ordered the flag on the 
White House at half-mast. “I 
didn’t do it because he was 
British Ambassador, but because 
he was a damn good fellow,” he 
said, Illus. $5.00 


THE 
BROWNINGS 
Osbert Burdett 


A study of two human beings 
equally matched in genius and 
passion and equally faithful in 
living up to their own ideals, 
$4.00 












































39 
Volumes 
Now Compressed 
into only 
6 Volumes 


How Could This 
Marvellous Thing Be Done ? 


It is truly marvellous! Only superlatives 
could express it. By careful typography, by 
skilful printing on very thin opaque paper, 
and by employing all the ingenuity of a great 
modern bindery, all the material of the orig- 
inal thirty-nine volumes has been compressed 
into six of the most beautiful and satisfactory 
books that one could wish to see—master- 
pieces of modern publishing—an achievement 
of The Scribner Press. 


What Are the 
Volumes Like ? 


Bound in a soft, green shade of the famous 
Scribner Artcraft, backs and sides stamped 
in gold, the volumes are not much larger or 
heavier than the ordinary novel. They are con- 
venient to hold, easy to read, a delight to the 
eye, and a distinct addition to any library. 
Any one would be proud to own this Compact 
Edition. 


You Save Twice as Much as the Books 
Cost You. 


Originally $57---Now $19 


ohn Galsworthy 


Compact Edition 








Why the Compact Edition ? 
Many thousands of lovers of Galsworthy who 

could not afford to buy all of the thirty-nine 

volumes, or who could not spare the space on 





their book-shelves, created a situation which 
Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, were happy to overcome by pro- 
ducing the thirty-nine volumes in the six mar- 
vellous volumes known as the ‘‘Compact 
Edition.” 

This miracle in publishing—compressing 
thirty-nine volumes into six ordinary-sized 
books, and setting a six-volume price—makes 
it possible for every one to realize one of their 
dreams—to be able to have as their very own, 
and to read whenever the inclination seizes 
them, the novels, stories, and plays of the great 
master among living writers of English, John 
Galsworthy. 

Fill in the accompanying coupon and send it to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s publishers. 

SIGN THE COUPON NOW 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, { 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York t 

| Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition | 
of John Galsworthy, in six volumes, bound in the 

1 famous Scribner Artcraft. If satisfactory, I will send | 


} you $1.00 within 5 days, and $2 each month for 9 
} months; if not satisfactory, I will return the set at { 
) your expense, within 5 days. (Cash price, $18.00 { 
] Name - | 
' 
] Address , 
l City State | 
! Occupation.. Sc. 4-20 4 
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A New Narrative Poem by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


The publication of this new full-length poem by Mr. Robinson 
will be a literary event of the year. Tristram and the subsequent 
award of the Pulitzer prize carried Mr. Robinson’s fame to new 
heights. Cavender’s House will still further enhance it. To be 


published in May. 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
By Joseph Redlich 


“Tt is an epic story.. 


Second Printing. 
-a powerful piece of portraiture, to 
be sure, but one that has its roots deep in the soil of scholar- 
shipand the historian’s judgment.” —Atlantic Monthly$5.00 


The Nature of the Physical World 
By A. S. Eddington 


“The secrets of the universe.. 
ing book... 


Third Printing. 

.a profound and fascinat- 

this masterly exposition of the ideas of modern 

physics.”— London Spectator $3.75 
The Origins of the World War 

By Sidney B. Fay Third Printing. 

One book which intellectual leaders and men of affairs 

everywhere are reading—you should study it and digest it. 

2 vols. $9.00 


A Short History of the French People 
By Charles Guignebert 

A great historian interprets the soul of France and the 

French people for an American audience. To be published 

in June. 2 vols. $12.50 


Into the Wind 

By Richard Warren Hatch 
A rugged novel of New 
England shipbuilding in 
the clipper era. $2.50 


Thurman Lucas 
By Harlan Eugene Read 
A deeply moving story of 
loyalty and love,adventure 
and disaster. $2.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 


$2.00 





Stuart Chase 


MACHINES 


And Their Human Effects 
The wit and insight of Stuart 
Chase make this book distinctly 
an adventure, as well as a docu- 
mented, sober study of what ma- 
chines have done for us and to us. 
By the co-author of Your Money’s 
Worth. To be published in May. 

$2.50 


Andrew Johnson 
A Study in Courage 
By Lioyd P. Stryker 


A strikingly original biography of 
President Johnson. To be pub- 
lished in May. 2 vols. $7.50 


Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


A beguiling introduction to the 
whole field of art. $7.50 


Old World Masters 
in New World 
Collections 
By Esther Singleton 


Seautiful reproductions of a hun- 
dred old masters, with explanatory 
text. $10.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY~ NEW YORK 



























“fll Ss. Ss. Van Dine Scores Again 


in the new Philo Vance novel 


The Bishop 
Murder Case 


“Murder and nursery rhymes, 
archery, chess, and higher mathe- 
matics—how can one imagine such 
diverse elements playing important 
and interdependent parts in one 
work of fiction? And yet, S. S. Van 
Dine has contrived to fit them all 
into his puzzle. And what a puzzle 
it is!... an almost perfect detec- 
tive story.”—Isaac ANDERSON in 


the New York Times. 








if) 


...A thriller well worth reading 
... for ... its lucidity, suspense, 
legitimate mystery, and miscella- 
neous entertainment. ... Philo de- 
duces as well or better than ever. 
‘Amazin’ is the word.” —WILL Cuppy 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 





‘ 


‘... You’ll miss an extraordinary detective story if you don’t read ‘The 
Bishop Murder Case.’ . . . It has the movement and emphasis of a twentieth- 
century limited. . . . Gird yourself for a stormy and utterly compelling yarn.” 
—Wa ter Yust in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


$2.00 


Other Philo Vance novels by S. S. Van Dine 


“ 


The Greene Murder Case Ninth printing $2.00 
The ‘Canary’ Murder Case Lleventh printing $2.00 
The Benson Murder Case Eleventh printing $2.00 





at all bookstores 


JI. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK (| 










































A Distinguished 
Writer’s Return to the 


~, Field of the Novel 
% They Stil 

fy Fall in Love 
a 


by 
Jesse Lynch Williams 


author of “The Married Life 
o} the Fred: rick Carr I] "ag “Wj \ Varry oe élc. 


This swift-moving novel of youth, love, and 

laughteris told largely in the brilliant, high-comedy 
dialogue which made the fame of the author’s Pulitzer Prize Play, ‘“‘Why Marry ?” 
It is a tale of modern, well-bred young people, but it has little in common with 
“younger generation” novels. The characters are real, yet romantic. At least, they 
become so de spite their endeavors to avoid surrendering to anything so old-fashioned. 
That is where the comedy comes in—*“ they still fall in love.” $2.50 


& 








An Outstanding 
Literary Event of 1929 


ROUND UP 


The Stories of 
Ring W. Lardner 


The publication of this volume of thirty-five 
stories by Ring Lardner will undoubtedly be one 
of the outstanding literary events of 1929. 
Ring Lardner at the present time stands with the 
very best of short-story writers in any language, 





and this new collection reveals every phase of his 
genius as a satirist, humorist, and story-teller. 
Out of the 250,000 words in the book more than 100,000 words are devoted to en- 
tirely new stories. The remainder is given over to some of the outstanding stories from 
previous Lardner volumes. 
For April Publication. $2.5 
at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
























For Every Bookshelf 
PLAYS by John Galsworthy 608 pages. $2.5 
The Complete Plays of J. M. Barrie 7: pages. $5. 


“Both these books . . . should be on the shelves of every theatregoer, every stu- 
dent of the modern drama, and every collector of theatricana.” 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 
“They are an essential part of the private library of all those who wish to keep up 
with the development of the contemporary theatre.” —WiL.1aM Lyon PueE cps. 





Dante 
Gabriel 
Rossetti 


Painter Poet 
of Heaven in Earth 


by 
R. L. Mégroz 


Pale 


Warriors 
by 


David 
Hamilton 





The story of a love- 
ly woman without 
A new and pene- 
scruples—a modern lias, clk. all 
rs 4 > C oO 
“belle dame sans Rossetti’s strange 
se ' , ; 
merci.’ A sparkling, personality, with a 
entertaining novel. full criticism of his 
poetry. 











$2.50 
: Illustrated. $4.5 
—— w i 
From the jacket design of “Pale Warriors.” 
George W. Cable: His Life and Letters 
by his daughter, Lucy Leffingwell Cable Bikle Illustrated. $3.5 


Young Blood 

by Francis Lynde, author of “Blind Man’s Buff,” etc. 

No writer has more successfully combined railroads and romance than Mr. Lynde, 

and ‘“‘ Young Blood”’ is a live railroad story that should be found quite as enthralling 

to this author’s wide circle of readers as that other very popular story, ““The Tam- 

ing of Red Butte Western.” $2.0¢ 
at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 



































A New Book by A. A. Milne! 


A Play from 
Toad of Toad Hall Kenneth Grahame’s Book 
by A. A. Milne, author of “When We Were Very Young,” etc. 


Here is a blending of two favorite authors in the dramatization of the delicate 
fantasy of “The Wind in the Willows” by the creator of “Winnie the Pooh.” Mr. 
Milne has interpolated scenes of his own devising, has written much of the dialogue, 


"he 


1.26 


and has added characteristic bits of verse. 


A , The 


Native Road 


Argosy by 
« André 
y Chamson 
Morley 


Callaghan 


Translated by 
VAN Wyck Brooks 


A collection of A quiet narrative 


great richness and of French peasant 
variety, contain- life done with sim- 
ing fourteen sto- plicity and power 
ries and two short byayoungFrench- 


novels by the au- man, already a 





thor of “Strange a4 ‘ celebrity abroad. 
Fugitive.” $2.50 From “Sand” 


> 
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Sand 


by Will James, author of “Smoky” 


With more than 40 illustrations by the author 


The background of “Sand” is the plains and the characters, cowboys and horses. 
The heart of the story is the epic duel between a magnificent, untamed stallion 
and a young, dissipated Easterner, out to show the cow outfit, which he has acci- 


dentally joined, that he is a man. Both horse and man had “sand 
as “Smoky.” 


A story as fine 


*h 


> - 
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at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 























[ 1918-1928 } 
By the Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 


author of “The World Crisis,” ete. 







Mr. Churchill brought his famous account of the Great War to an end at the mo- 
ment of the Armistice. This formed a climax, but by no means a conclusion. The history 
of the war would be meaningless and purposeless without the history of the peace. Trag- 
edies less thunderous but not less agonizing were still to be enacted. The triumphant 
war statesmen, the idols of their peoples, the reputed saviours of their countries—Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Venizelos, followed into adversity or ruin the monarchs 
they had dethroned. Russia treading the fearful road from revolution and defeat, through 
civil war and famine, froze into the strangest of tyrannies. Greece, having gained an 
empire by accident, cast it away by design; Turkey, having lost all, regained almost 
all; Armenia perished; and the massive strength of Germany, rising from defeat, began 
once more to be serviceable to mankind. In the end a wider purpose emerged at Wash- 
ington, at Locarno, and at Geneva. 


This vast and sombre picture furnishes the theme of “‘The Aftermath.” We shall find 
in this volume the same first-hand knowledge of men and events, and the same persistent 
effort to answer the breathless question: “What happened and why?” which made its 
predecessors so vitally important and so deservedly successful. $5.00 
1-1914 


The World Crisis, 1916-18 The World Crisis, 191 The World Crisis, 191 
With maps and diagram With maps and diagrams. $6.50 With maps and diagram 
olum $10.00 





Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden The Story of France 

Authorized translation from the German by Paul van Dyke, author of “Cat/ le M 

A complete account of the fall of the German Empire A pemular Stators of France from Julius Cosas t 
7 Lm $10.00 F | lic 


My Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 


“A striking revelation of a truly Roman figure. The translation has kept the vehement 

power, the unabashed egoism of the original, and the book flows like a torrent.” —L 

Morning Post. Illustrated. $3.50 
at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 






































A Brilliant Analysis of Present-day America 


The Re-discovery of America 


An Introduction to a Philosophy of American Life 
by Waldo Frank, author of “City Block,’ “Our America,” ete. 


“The Re-discovery of America”’ is by all odds the most penetrating analysis of the spiri- 
tual and cultural life of America that has yet been attempted. It is a complete résume, in 
compact form. Here are our traditions, history, economics, arts, cults, sports; our relations 
with Europe, Russia, Latin America; a discussién of our censors, and of our leaders in pol- 
itics, in literature, in thought, in religion. 

The book is a brilliant statement of the facts, the virtues, the dangers of present-day 
American life. It is also a prophecy of what the future can and may be. $3.00 


Unravelling the 
Book of Books 


by Ernest R. 
Trattner 


The Hero in 
Thy Soul 
by A. J. Gossip 


The author of “The 
Galilean Accent” and 
“From the Edge of the 
Crowd” has written a 
new book. Of his previ- 
ous work Bishop Mc- 
Dowell made the gen- 
eral statement: “One 
of the most remarkable 
collections of sermons 


A simple, straightfor- 
ward account, readable 
as a romance, of how 
men overthrew super- 
stition and came to 
look at the Bible intel- 
ligently. In a remark- 
ably clear way, it tells 
how the puzzles of the 
Old and New Testa- 





of our time.” $2.5¢ ments were satisfactor- 
ily solved. $2.5 
The Older Woman in Industry by Johanna Lobsenz 


A study in the difficulties the woman over thirty-five has in finding employment. F igures 
and graphs are freely employed to render the statistical survey more visual. : 


The Salt-Box House =~ ieee resongag 


by Jane De Forest Shelton author of ““The Outline of Science” 

The mysteries of nature described in under- 
standable language by one of the greatest 
scientific minds of the day. 

Fifth printing. Over 100 illustrations.  }5. 


The Gothic Revival by Kenneth Clark 


“Probably the most entertaining and brilliant essay on any subject pertaining to architec- 
ture which has appeared since Geoffrey Scott’s ‘Architecture of Humanism.’ ” 
Manchester Guardian. 6. 


An intimate sketch of eighteenth-century life 
as it was lived from day to day in a New 
England hill town. Illustrated. $2. 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Take Along a Baedeker 
Baedeker Guide Books 


are up to date, accurate, all-inclusive. Almost a 
century of reliability has made them a necessary 
part of every traveller’s outfit. 
A few of the twenty-five titles you can’t omit: 
GREAT BRITAIN, SCOTLAND. $6.00 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. $ 
FRANCE, NORTHERN. $3.00 
FRANCE, SOUTHERN. $3.00 
PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. $3 
GERMANY, NORTHERN. $ 
GERMANY, SOUTHERN (1929). $ 
SWITZERLAND (1928). $ 
ITALY, FROM ALPS TO NAPLES. $ Frens “Tivoush the Seench Pe 
TYROL AND THE DOLOMITES. $ I tC. P tt 


In Java and the Neighboring Islands of the Dutch East Indies 
by John C. Van Dyke, author of “The Meadows,” etc. $2.5 


In My Opinion Engravings and Their Value 


Being a Book of Dissertation on Horsesand A Guide for the Print Collector 


Hessemenship by J. Herbert Slater 
edited by Major W. E. Lyon , apes 
? Revised by F. W. Maxwe ti-BarBour 
“Major Lyon has produced a book on the riding horse in 
allitsaspects . . . so interesting as well as authoritative Etchings, woodcuts, mezzotints, lithographs, in fact, all 
that it should appeal to an exceptio asi wide public types of prints are the subject of this book. A full list of 
For his thirty-three articles he has gone to the first ex engravers, past and present, is given with a brief word 
perts . . . a book for every one interested in horses.” about their work 
London Times 20 plates in color and black and white and 300 facsimi 
32 illustrations from sketches, photos, and paintings. $7.50 reproductions of engravers’ marks. $1 


How to Appreciate Prints 
by Frank Weitenkampf, Chief of the Print Division of the New York Public Library, 
author of “Famous Prints” Illustrated. $3. 


A new title in The Ars Una Series 


. . 

Art in Ancient Rome 

By Eugenie Strong, 4ssistant Director of the British School of Archeology in Rome 
These two volumes represent the first authoritative work af 
fording a connected account of what is known of the whole 
subject of art in ancient Rome and the Empire. They carry 
the story of Roman art from its prehistoric beginnings to its 
full and splendid flowering in the majestic works of the Cesars. 





With more than 600 illustrations, two volumes, boxed, $5.0 


Other volumes in this series: 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, by Sir W. Armstrong 
ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by M. Dieulafoy 
ART IN FRANCE, by L. Horticq 
ART IN EGYPT, by L. Maspero 
ART IN NORTHERN ITALY, by C. Ricci 
ART IN FLANDERS, by M. M. Rooses. 


Each volume copiously illustrated in color and black and white. 
Per volume, 33. 














A MOSAIC FROM POMPEII 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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AN EDUCATIONAL FABLE 


Father and Mother had watched for little Harriet’s first tooth, had held 
her swaying body when it took its first step, had marvelled at the clear- 
ness with which Harriet pronounced her first word. There was no ad- 
vantage which was not placed in Harriet’s way. Eager parents awaited 
the first report card from Harriet’s pre-kindergarten school. It came 
and Father and Mother were hurled into the slough of despond: 


*‘D” in sand piles. ‘‘E’’ in ladder climbing. 
Moral: They’re starting °em younger every year. 
» a > e 2 


New Y ork Si State — New York City 
GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East Sist Street, New York City 


BRIARCLIFF mea. oe 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls - . 
Margaret Béll Merrill, M. A., Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 
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Post Graduate Department 


Music and Art with New York ar M A " rama Resa B. Chinen Prinelpal. 
advantages. New Swimming Pool 


* A 


Music Dept. Art Dept. 


Jan Sickesz Chas. W. Hawthorne, N. A. RIVERDALE of Soe 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
ee Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof 
Dormitory. 2Ilst Year. For Catalog Address—Frank S 


Ay / i. Hackett, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
heKNOX & Girls - 


COLLEGE preparatory. Junior College and cultural courses Thirtieth 
Mrs. Russell Houghton Box S, Cooperstown, N. Y Year 








lege Preparatory i ing Courses. Lan 
guages, Art, Music Pd tic roy Ou dey Recreation. Write 
for Booklet Mrs T. Darrington Se mple, Principal, 241-242 
f I 'ORM KING *; . Central Park West, Box S, New York City. 
Storm King et ! = - a a 
t e miles trom Ne v < aot: ira 
R. 4 ‘Sasetihdine. Seocsubaden, 4 ruwall-on-Hudson, N. Y N. CW » Je r bad 





WBrantwood ball PE Emphasizes preparation for College En- 
‘ DDI trance Board Examinations. Six Forms 
ege Preparatory f © git - hh i They ranapehe eran per ay = ’ including two grammar grades. Boys from 
a, Sis build s. twe ye uceet "a ‘tifully landscaped. Athletic field 30 states. 9 hole golf course. Athletics for every boy. 64th year. 
for all outdoor sports. Catalogue Twenty-eight minutes from New York Summer Session July 15-August 31. Box 4-M, Hightstown, N. J 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





MARYMOUNT ,ecrewronneteens | DWIGHT 8S HOOL. 
COLLEGE arn —> ( ing - —s a bine : | FOR GIRLS 


Degrees A.B., B.S., A.M. conferred. Secretarial, _ Sci., Music, | COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Art, Elocution. Gym., Swimming Pool, H. Riding. Branches: Fift ss Frances Leggett ) 
Ave., N. Y. City; Paris. Write for Catalogue. The Reverend Mother. | _ FA tens ra w. nist { Principals Englewood, N. J. 
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Washington, D. C. 





Connecticut 








p_Ma rtha Washington 
Seminary 


A Junior College for Young Women, on beautiful estate adjoin- 
ing Rock Creek Park. Two-year Courses for High School grad- 
uates. Secretarial and Household Science Departments. 
Academic Forms. Music, Art, Dramatics Outdoor Sports 


Address Secretary, Box S, 3640, 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Miss Madeira’s School 


A resident and day school for Girls. Lucy Maperra Wrnc, A. B., 
Head Mistress. (Mrs. David L. Wing 
1330 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. and Mrs, H. M, Crist, Principals, Box 1595. 
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TOM ME A NATIONAL PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL. Prepares for All Colleges 
Equipment. Single 


Fully Accredited. Exceptional 
Rooms — Pool K olf Small 

Classes. Summer Camp for Y« 

Murray P. Brush, Ph.D., San 70, Port ion 


ger Boys 
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Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Special ¢ 


ourses 


Fanny E. . Head Mistress 


HOWE-MAROT Country 


College Preparation 
wo Year 


Tv 
Marot Junior College cojicce Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Shomgemn, Conn. 


Saint Margaret’ S 5 School 


Davies, LL.A 
a School 
for Girls 























school for girls vith city and co intry idvant sth ye 
Ne w fireproof building on acre suburban estate Boars er 
rollment limited to7 College Preparatory and General (¢ es 
ALBERTA C, EDELL, PRINCIPAL, 





Rox B, Waterbury, 








EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 
A School that Appeals to the Modern Parent Who Wants Progr 
Education for Ae It Develops Imaginatior Ir 
and Prepares Efficiently for College 7 ust? 
E. E. Langley, ——enbe 50 Rock Ridge, 
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Rhode Island 


OSES BROWN 
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Tennessee 


| Massachusetts 











WARD-BELMONT 


Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 
college work. Fully accredited. All Sports including Riding. Com- 
plete appointments. For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 510, Nashville, Tenn 


For girls and young women 





Vi ir ginia 


pesenene. Si suit 


or Girls a lard Hi 
lege. A 
Journalism 
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win 


ma ¢ in Music, l)ramatic Art 
H rse k Riciis a. Ge {,S 
lat Rate $8 


290 College ‘eae Petersburg, Va- 


Secretarial » Tennis, 


Country Club Privilege 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS . 
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| DEAN ACADEMY 
} 63rd Year. Yo 





1en and young women find here a homel 

atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every departmen 
a broad ct gy i loya la nd helpful spirit. Liberal endow 
ment permits liberal terms, $ to $ r year. Special course 

in domestic science. I logue and information address 

ArTHuR W Panc E, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass 





ABBOT ACADEMY 
1828-1929 

Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. College Preparation 

Outdoor Sports 


Address: Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass. 
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California 


Missouri 1 








MISS WALLACE’S SCHOOL 


A resident and day school for girls. 
*iedmont, California 
Only forty-five minutes from San Francisco. 


Every class is held out of doors 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages 
rogrd year. Every modern facility 

.. Roemer, Pres., 


Two and four year courses 
5° minutes from St. Louis 

Catalog 

Box 1329, St. Charles, Mo. 
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[llinois 





A Country Boarding School to Prepare Roys for American Cole nires. 


dwn farm ew 


Executive Secretary, Room 820, "1 aoa New Ww York ity 











OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


from 
70,000 


circulation in 1927 
to 


100,000 


guaranteed average net paid circulation 


in reader circulation 
being served each month with your 


An increase of 30, 


school announcement. 
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A WEEK 
Making crowns, bridges, 
plates, etc., for dentists. 

YOU CAN LEARN 
Mechanical Dentistry 
»w_months of practical instruction No books or 

o mechanical experience necessary. Easy pay 
terms. Uncrowded field. Work your way through 
Our schools to ated in Phila., Boston, Cleve 
land. Detroit, and Chicago. Write for FREE BOOK. 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. 232 Chicago, tl 

























One —_ won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. | 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s fomens forty. lessen 
ourse in writing and THE V ting of the Short or 
CO sample conv of THE WRITER'S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
The Some Correspondence School 

Dept. Springfield, Mass. 


—Chateau de Bures—_| 


MON TICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College Two Ye ars. 

accredited. Fine Faci n All Specia 1 Branche dern Bu 

All Athletics. 30 Mil sfrom St. Lou a i Views Address: 
Miss Harriet R Gosniion. ‘Gadiven. Illinois 
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Music and Art 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 











For boys 10-20 


Frank Damrosch lirector. All br of music. For students of 
ability and serious purpose. Cat eg 
12 > Clarenx ynt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Traphagen § School of Fashion 
Intensive Six Weeks Sur ( Day and Evening 
Classes Employment B rea “Writ for Winter and 
Summer Catalog Inspect ted 


1680 Broadway (near S2nd St.) New York 


Summer Schools and Camps 


SUMMER 
ULVER, scHooLs 


Supervised vacat f of action and 
illustrated catalog 





interest 


Write for The Registrar, Culver, Ind 











sd Vv 
“Our Camp So ER, 
offe oes eel 
tion for two weeks or longer for 
all the family. Log cabins, lake 
and mountains. References ex- 
changed. Season—June to Octo- 
ber. Please write for leaflet. 





Correspondence Schools 





DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through life 
your education; earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The University of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inovire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 
to 315 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Lllinois. 
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EW people are really satisfied with the 

honest answer. The question is bluntly 
asked to induce men and women to under- 
take study at home. Thousands of people 
realize that they should study at home—but 
never start. These thousands intend to pre- 
pare themselves better for their work or their 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know 
that they would progress faster, and enjoy life 
more, but still they postpone. 


ave YOU progressed during the past 3 years? 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by study 
your capacity to do better the things that lie 
before you in life. Your days may be so full 
that you have little time for directed study but 
for most people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
jects offered is wide. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study. Courses of University Grade 


in the Following Subjects: 


Business Organization 

Chemistry 

Child Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 
Dramatic 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 


Astronomy English 

Banking Various Languages 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany Drafting 


Drama 

Drawing and Painting 
Sconomics 

Economic Geography 
English 


Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

I’sychology in Business 


English Literature 
issay Writing 
European History 
lire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 

German 
Government 
Grammar 


Greek Public Speaking 
Harmony Religion 
History Secretarial Studies 


Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 
Sociology 

Spanish, etc., etc. 


Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Literature 





(THESE courses have been Ly ame by ourin- 
structors to meet the special requirements 
of study athome. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of 
the student. Everyone who enrolls fora 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 

ial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those w ho 
can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
request. 








COLUMBIA ua one University Extension— Home Study De _partment, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 


Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: Scribner’s 4-29 
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Pont du Gard, France. 
August, 1926. 


From a water-color by Cass Gilbert 


—See “An Architect 
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The Screen Speaks 


BY WILLIAM pe MILLE 


Everybody is talking about the “talkies” but few are as well-equipped as this producer who 
has to his credit many of the better motion-pictures and now says he probably will never 
direct another silent film. 


NTIL very recently certain inno- 
cent people had been in the 
habit of alluding to the motion- 

picture as still in its infancy until it sur- 
prised and shocked them by giving 
birth to a child of its own. 

“Talkie”’ is the child’s name, and the 
parents, Mother Movie and Father 
Stage, regard it with distinct perturba- 
tion, possibly for the reason that their 
marriage has been of that natural and 
informal sort which is accomplished 
without benefit of clergy. The fact that 
father didn’t particularly love mother 
made no difference. Radio and tele- 
phone engineers developed an electrical 
cosmic urge which resulted in the birth 
of a child to two unwilling parents. 

The sturdy infant is growing at a 
rate unheard of even in the case of its 
precocious mother; and now, that they 
have looked upon its face, both parents 
claim the offspring as their very own, 
and each is striving to influence its de- 
velopment so that the faults and limita- 
tions of the other be not allowed to de- 
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stroy its character. As in the case of hu- 
man beings, however, the squalling 
brat is still so-unlovely both to the eye 
and to the ear that only its mother really 
loves it and believes it will grow up into 
a fine, big, beautiful person. 

At any rate, the talking picture has 
arrived. Its popular success as entertain- 
ment has been instantaneous, and, like 
the silent picture of fifteen years ago, 
public demand for it has so far outrun 
ability of the studios to furnish it, that 
a somewhat chaotic condition has sud- 
denly overwhelmed the whole motion- 
picture industry. 

Without warning, the public has con- 
centrated its attention upon the talkie 
to the point where it begins to be diffi- 
cult to find a profitable market for silent 
pictures. Thousands of picture theatres 
are demanding installation of the com- 
plicated machinery necessary to exhibit 
the new product. Their demands cannot 
be gratified because the electrical com- 
panies are not equipped to turn out at 
once the vast number of installations 
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called for. And for those theatres that 
have been fortunate enough to secure 
equipment, there are not enough talk- 
ing pictures to go round. Within three 
months the studios of Hollywood have 
been turned from efficiently organized 
institutions into somewhat of a bedlam. 
Every one is reorganizing to make talk- 
ies. New sound-proof stages are being 
built. Directors, writers, and actors are 
all trying to learn something of the new 
idea and worrying about whether they 
are adapted to it. A complicated indus- 
try which has taken over fifteen years to 
develop is, to a certain extent, swept 
away overnight and must prepare to 
produce at once and in quantity a prod- 
uct it knows almost nothing about, with 
new and little-understood tools and a 
personnel of novices. 

Conditions such as these have made 
necessary a number of makeshift de- 
vices to meet the present emergency. 
Chief among them is that form of pic- 
ture technically known as a “goat 
gland.” 

A “goat gland,” be it known, is a 
picture created as a silent film, into 
which is forcibly, and sometimes pain- 
fully, injected one or two “talking se- 
quences”’ to give the poor thing strength 
enough to face a world howling for pic- 
tures which are audible in some way or 
other. The “goat gland,” however, will 
probably not long survive as an accept- 
ed form. Characters which talk part of 
the time and are stricken dumb the rest 
of the time are too difficult to accept as 
real people. It has always been difficult 
for an audience to swap conventions in 
the middle of a scene, and once a char- 
acter shows he can talk he must con- 
tinue or seem “dumb” indeed. The con- 
vention which underlies the silent pic- 
ture was only binding while it was 
known to be necessary. 








THE SCREEN SPEAKS 


What is true in an individual picture 
is apt to be true in the larger eid of 
the whole industry; and once the public 
has become accustomed to speaking 
characters on the screen, it is very much 
to be doubted that the silent character 
will ever again be acceptable. 

To one who has seen motion-picture 
production of the past the studio itself 
seems vastly changed. Gone are the 
shoutings, the music, the noises of elec- 
tric lights, the hum of the cameras, and 
the tense directions through mega- 
phones. Instead, a silent group of actors 
awaits a silent signal upon a silent stage. 
Between “‘shots’’ groups of quict- 
voiced players bring forth dictionaries 
and discuss meanings of words and 
their pronunciation. The responsibility 
of the spoken word, hailed with joy by 
veterans from the stage, is a heavy bur- 
den to some of those actors whose whole 
professional career has been silent. 
Which is not to say that the new art is 
the mecca of all stage folk and the con- 
fusion of those unfortunates without 
theatre training. But there will be many 
heart-breaks before the studios adjust 
their methods and their players to new 
conditions. 

In many cases the stage actor who 
doesn’t know picture technic is no bet- 
ter off than the screen actor of no vocal 
experience; except that it is frequently 
easier for the stage actor to learn screen 
technic than for the screen actor to de- 
velop a voice which he doesn’t possess. 
On this latter point, though, it is not es- 
sential that the voice be trained to thea- 
tre size. Pure tone and distinct enuncia- 
tion are the prime requisites. At the 
present time the ideal actor for talking 
pictures seems to be the stage actor with 
screen experience. 

It is interesting, and frequently ap- 
palling, to realize how much screen per- 
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sonality may be changed by the addition 
of voice. The actor's very appearance 
seems different. Many delightful young 
women lose all their charm the moment 
their voices are heard; stalwart “‘he- 
men” may shed their virility with the 
first sentence they speak; the rolling 
Western “r”’ gives the lie to an other- 
wise excellent “society” characteriza- 
tion, and uncultured enunciation de- 
stroys the illusion created by beauty. In 
very few cases does the voice of a screen 
idol satisfy “fans” who, for years, have 
been imagining it. On the other hand, 
those players who have beauty of voice 
find a new world opened to them. No 
longer is it necessary to make personali- 
ty 100 per cent visual. Actors who for 
years have been almost unnoticed may 
arrest attention vocally and convey to 
the public a charm of personality which 
they have been unable to do through the 
eye alone. It is Judgment Day, and 
many will be raised up while others are 
cast down. 

The new art—and it will be an art 
possibly greater than either of those 
from which it derives—the new art is 
an interesting combination of stage and 
screen, and those who practise it will 
have to know certain principles of each. 

In analyzing these elements and 
learning how they are to be combined, 
it is obvious that the new medium is 
bound, for a time, to be torn between 
the influence of motion-picture technic 
and that of the spoken drama. Those 
who come to it from the theatre will, no 
doubt, tend to make it merely the 
“speaking likeness” of a stage perform- 
ance. Those who have in the past work- 
ed only in the silent drama will proba- 
bly minimize the importance of the 
spoken word and lay much emphasis 
upon physical movement to carry the 
story. These two forces are well defined 
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and both are necessary in the new pic- 
ture. It is much too early yet to say just 
how the two elements will combine or 
what the new technical form will be. 
Much experimenting will have to be 
done and many mechanical limitations 
removed before the talkie can develop a 
degree of freedom from artificial re- 
strictions. To-day one man’s opinion is 
as good as another’s; there is no master; 
there are only pupils. 

Part of the present confusion is the 
result of the industry being divided 
against itself as to the best method of 
making and reproducing talking pic- 
tures. There are three general methods 
in operation: the Vitaphone method, 
the Movietone method, and the double- 
film method. 

In the Vitaphone method the voice is 
recorded upon a wax disk which is syn- 
chronized with the cameras; the Movie- 
tone records the voice upon the side of 
the same film which carries the picture; 
and the double-film method records the 
voice upon a separate film which is syn- 
chronized with the picture film. 

Because of these entirely different 
methods, theatres which are equipped 
to reproduce films of one method can 
only show another by using different 
machinery. 

As the Vitaphone and Movietone 
methods were both in the field before 
the double-film method, it is necessary 
for those producers who make their pic- 
tures by double film to re-record them 
as either Vitaphone or Movietone in or- 
der to use theatres equipped to exhibit 
by these methods. Which method will 
be finally agreed upon as the best is a 
subject of much discussion, but it is be- 
ing generally accepted that for the ac- 
tual making of a picture the double-film 
method gives the director greater free- 
dom to move his characters and to use 
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more of the fluid technic of the motion- 
picture. 

There are, of course, many technical 
difficulties to be overcome in the thea- 
tres. The same film in the same house 
sounds differently according to the size 
and position of the audience; each thea- 
tre varies acoustically from every other, 
and few of the large picture houses were 
built to meet conditions which proper 
reproduction of talking pictures de- 
mands. 

A new group of technicians has be- 
come an integral part of the director’s 
staff. The recording engineer is as im- 
portant a factor in making a picture as 
is the camera-man. So is the “mixer” in 
the monitor room, who watches every 
scene and governs relative volumes of 
sound, bringing up certain voices, sub- 
duing others, and holding the whole 
audible performance to a level at which 
there will be no microphonic distortion. 
The director must compose each scene 
for the microphone as well as for the 
camera; distance and direction of voice 
must be considered at the same time as 
distance and angle of the face. These 
are among the limiting conditions to 
which this new art is born and through 
which it must grow. The microphone 
imposes many new difficulties which 
were unknown both to the screen and 
to the stage; it tends to magnify certain 
types of sound and minimize others, 
which makes it hard to get a true aural 
balance. The sound-proof booths which 
house the cameras have made them 
much more unwieldy, and the necessity 
of photographing through the plate- 
glass windows of these booths makes 
new and difficult photographic prob- 
lems. 

In spite of all this the art of spoken 
screen drama will probably develop 
much more quickly than the silent pic- 


ture did, because both its underlying 
arts are well developed. The motion- 
picture was truly a new form of narra- 
tive and of drama; it used its predeces- 
sors, the novel and the play, as indirect 
models; but the talkie uses its two con- 
tributing sources in a much more direct 
manner. The vocal photoplay is a new 
combination of two older arts rather 
than the creation of a new art, and, be- 
ing essentially new only as to combina- 
tion, the major problem to be solved at 
this time is to prevent the technic of one 
art robbing it of the values contributed 
by the other. 

It is at this point that the two influ- 
ences which are creating the form of the 
talkie come into definite conflict. They 
may be roughly described as drama of 
the eye and drama of the ear—the ele- 
ment of sight and the element of sound. 

In its appeal to the ear the talking 
picture will ultimately give the audi- 
ence the same effect as stage drama. As 
the mechanics of vocal reproduction are 
developed, the talkie may even surpass 
the stage in its ability to carry the audi- 
ble part of drama clearly and distinctly 
to an auditor far removed from the 
stage. But in their appeal to the eye we 
find an essential difference between the 
talkie and the stage. The talkie is, and 
must remain, visually a motion-picture. 
What the eye sees in it is very different 
from what the eye sees on the stage, and 
this fact alone indicates that it is the ele- 
ment of sight which will force the talkie 
to be governed more by the technic of 
the motion-picture than by that of the 
theatre. Those who think it merely a 
matter of photographing a stage-play 
literally have missed this essential dif- 
ference, for as long as the audience must 
see through the lens of a camera, the 
intimate technic of motion-picture ac- 
tion will be more satisfactory than the 
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more remote methods of the stage. The 
actor must be brought much closer than 
in the theatre, for the camera is not the 
human eye. Its perspective is quite dif- 
ferent, and as yet has not the compen- 
sating values which we get from stereo- 
scopic vision. 

Talkie technic must be visually that 
of the motion-picture and only orally 
that of the stage. This means that the 
narrative form of the talkie cannot quite 
follow that of the drama; its percentage 
of eye-drama to ear-drama must be con- 
siderably greater than on the stage. 
Many of the more subtle moments in 
the talking picture can sustain them- 
selves by sheer pantomime because the 
audience is brought so close to the char- 
acter as to make facial expression alone 
tell story and express thought to a de- 
gree impossible in the theatre. This ele- 
ment of delicate pantomime, developed 
with such care by the motion-picture, 
will not be lost in the new technic, but 
it will be enhanced by that fulness of 
thought which language alone can give. 
It is becoming more and more clear that 
there is a vast difference between the 
film record of a stage performance and 
a motion-picture which talks. 

During the last decade it became evi- 
dent that one basic structural difference 
between stage drama and screen drama 
was that the greater mobility of the 
photoplay made it advisable to include 
every important point of physical action 
which occurred in the story; while the 
stage-play had a tendency to leave out 
much of this incident and allude con- 
versationally to what had happened be- 
tween the acts. Stage drama, more than 
photodrama, has usually concentrated 
its action on certain high spots ina story. 
It is now a debatable question whether 
the new story form of the talkie will 
gain or lose value through the tendency 
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and ability of the spoken screen drama 
to include those incidents which stage 
drama leaves out. 

It is, of course, obvious that less ac- 
tual story can be told when all parts of 
it are shown; and writers in the new 
medium are struggling between their 
desire to use the more fluid form of 
screen-story construction and their wish 
to produce a play so complete in psy- 
chology and characterization that it can 
only be told by omitting those incidents 
which would be omitted on the stage. 

Aside from the problem of story con- 
struction, the individual scene, as a rule, 
takes longer to express in spoken pic- 
ture than the same scene does either on 
the stage or the silent screen. Picture 
technic causes things to happen one at 
a time and uses pantomimic interrup- 
tions to dialogue. The silent screen 
would show the same scene more quick- 
ly because its language would be much 
condensed and its physical action would 
not be retarded by the longer time nec- 
essary to speak lines. A one-act play 
which takes forty-five minutes to per- 
form in the theatre has been turned into 
a talkie of seven reels—a full-length 
picture, merely by filling in certain im- 
portant scenes which occurred off stage 
in the original. It is for time to prove 
whether the play is better or worse 
through this treatment. At least, it is 
essentially unchanged. 

It will be interesting to see this strug- 
gle work out between the more obvious 
construction of the motion-picture and 
the more suggestive construction of 
stage drama. It 1s a struggle for suprem- 
acy in a field which is equally capable 
of showing either. Probably the talking 
picture will develop its own form of 
writing, since stage-plays contain too 
many lines for the medium, and screen 
construction leaves room for too few 
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lines. Less plot can be told in a given 
space when it has to carry the spoken 
word. The vocal photoplay must con- 
tain fewer words than the stage-play be- 
cause the dramatic spacing of iines will 
be different, and intimate pantomime 
is bound to be a more essential element 
in the new form, since the close-up can 
do so much more work than the silent 
moment on the stage can do. 

Another conflict of inherited im- 
pulses occurs in the matter of tempo. 
The physical tempo of the screen, so 
much quicker than that of the stage, 
finds itself checked by the spoken word, 
which cannot be made consistent with 
such rapid movement. In this case it 
would seem that the element of sound 
has the upper hand, and will bring the 
talking picture down to a tempo much 
closer to stage time than to screen time. 
This may be noticed, at first, by audi- 
ences accustomed to the terrific speed of 
the modern picture, but talk cannot be 
so accelerated without losing all sem- 
blance of reality, and movement and 
speech must harmonize. Each scene has 
its own rhythm to which all its elements 
must conform. So it seems that the false 
speed of the silent picture must be 
brought down more nearly to approach 
the more realistic tempo of the stage; 
which is still very much more condensed 
than the tempo of real life. 

If we take for granted that the vari- 
ous technical difficulties will be solved, 
and those close to the situation believe 
this will be done in a comparatively 
short time, it is interesting to contem- 
plate the possibilities of the new dra- 
matic form. It has almost everything the 
stage can offer—and many advantages 
which the stage has not. It combines the 
power of the spoken word with the 
power of the motion-picture; it can 
make the audience feel intimate with a 


scene to an extent never attained on the 
stage; it compels the spectator to look at 
the one essential point which is the dra- 
matic focus of the moment and prevents 
the attention from straying to a less-im- 
portant detail. The talkie puts into spo- 
ken drama an intimacy which is im- 
possible on the stage because of the dis- 
tances involved; it will preserve, as far 
as may be desirable, the fluid movement 
of the motion-pictt re while losing noth- 
ing of the psychological value of the 
spoken word. A broader canvas is made 
possible by quick and frequent change 
of background, and against this broad- 
er canvas will be shown characters in 
more intimate drama than even the 
littlest Little Theatre has succeeded in 
depicting. Not since Shakespeare’s day 
has the dramatic form been so fluid. 

It is not to be expected that the talk- 
ing picture will find itself immediately. 
It must pass through crude stages of ex- 
periment; it must develop its craft be- 
fore it can grow as an art. There is, at 
present, no one who knows much about 
it; relative positions in the motion-pic- 
ture world have been wiped out, and 
the race is to be run all over again with 
every competitor starting from scratch. 

The public, at present, is amazed to 
hear the screen talk, but in a very short 
time they will demand that it say some- 
thing. It would not be surprising if the 
public were to go through the same pro- 
gression with the talkie as happened in 
the case of its mother, the movie. This 
may be roughly sketched as follows: 

1. A wild desire to see the new curi- 
osity—pictures that moved; it mattered 
not what was shown. 

2. The necessity of having pictures 
tell a story in order to maintain audi- 
ence interest. 

3. The discovery that the form was 
very crude. 
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4. The realization that they needed 
it anyhow. 

5. With gradual improvement the 
demand for “bigger and better” pic- 
tures. 

6. The demand for even better, 
though smaller, pictures. 

7. The picture public’s growing ap- 
preciation of art. 

8. Gradual freeing of the form 
through this appreciation. 

Those who are closest, however, to 
the heart of the problem expect that this 
development will be much more rapid 
than it was with the movie. 

If the talkie realizes its possibilities, 
it may well become the greatest of all 

pular arts; it will carry the full bene- 
fit of spoken drama to millions who 
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otherwise could never see a good play 
properly presented, and at a price which 
will not tax the most modest purse; it 
will make a real national theatre possi- 
ble; it will become a standard of speech 
for the whole people; it will foster the 
growth of dramatic taste in the general 
public and will help them grow to an 
appreciation of the spoken word as 
quickly as they have learned to appreci- 
ate finer values in the silent picture dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

The drama was conceived to be the 
art of the whole people, and the talking 
picture is at last going to make that 
ideal possible. If the new art realizes its 
opportunities it is probable that, within 
three years, the silent motion-picture 
will have ceased to be. 


Ephraim Ursus, American Pioneer 


BY PHILIP ASHTON ROLLINS 


The author of “The Cowboy” and 


“Jinglebob” 


writes the biography of a bear. Ephraim'’s 


dramatic exit is a true tale. 


PHRAIM Ursus was an aristocrat. 
EK He belonged to one of the old- 
est families in America, to one of 
the proudest. In fact, the initial part of 
his American lineage far antedated the 
settling of Jamestown and the Pilgrims’ 
landing; and, had you attempted to dis- 
cuss with him those two immigrations, 
he doubtless would have sniffed. 
Assuredly he would not have praised 
the Lewis and Clark expedition; thus 
wordless because, if for no other reason, 


he resented people’s entering a territory 
which he, in lordly fashion, deemed to 
have been ancestral and which he con- 
siders now to be his by inheritance. 

Despite his progenitors’ haughtiness, 
his birthplace was sufficiently humble 
to have satisfied the biographers of poli- 
ticians. In simplicity, it outdid the tra- 
ditional log cabin of American states- 
men, it being no more than a pile of 
leaves between two sheltering rocks on 
a mountainside. 
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At his birth, he weighed much less 


than the conventional nine-pound baby. 
He was merely of about the size and 
heaviness of an adult chipmunk, for he 
was a healthy grizzly bear. 

As for his parents 

His mother, shrewd to the last de- 
gree, was also almost flawless in her ten- 
der affection for her baby offspring and 
in her wise and constant teaching of 
him during his infancy and early youth: 
rarely a fleck of impatient roughness. 

It was she who encouraged his in- 
stinctive efforts to claw his signature 
onto vertical trunks within the forest. 
Through feigned competition, she per- 
suaded him to seek ever a yet higher 
spot for his runic autograph upon the 
bark; and thereby his muscles gradually 
became limberer and his frontal nails 
more stoutly anchored. 

His first sparring lessons he had from 
her; and, using her willing body as a 
life-raft, he, under her tutelage, im- 
proved his swimming. 

It was she who unfolded to him the 
technic of outwitting bees during quests 
for honey. 

Pursuant to her schooling, his innate 
sense of smell was made to determine 
with uncanny swiftness the precise di- 
rection from which any odor wafted; 
thus preparing him to comport with 
grizzlies’ habit of stalking up-wind 
when seeking victims. Thanks to her, 
he was able to catch from passing 
breezes long notice that man was ap- 
proaching. 

It was she who taught him that hu- 
man beings were not to be trusted, 
though she largely left to her husband 
the giving of practical demonstrations 
in murder and sudden death, as also in 
the detection and robbery of baited 
traps. 

It was she who instructed little Ephra- 
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im, that, following the invention of 
the rifle, grizzlies had, for the first time, 
added a bit of fear to the antipathy 
which they previously had felt for men. 

And, finally, it was she who warned 
him that beyond apprehensiveness of 
people—for oftentimes a mere person 
could be eradicated by the single slash 
of a paw—there was a yet more cogent 
dread, that of the skunk. The grizzly, 
because of thick hair and wondrously 
sentient nostrils, lost otherwise unfail- 
ing courage and became an arrant cow- 
ard whenever in the fetid presence of 
one of those animated vinaigrettes. 

Notwithstanding the maternal gen- 
tleness, some human husbands might 
qualify their admiration for young 
Ephraim’s mother, since they would 
know of the treatment she for a time ac- 
corded to her spouse. Toward him, from 
shortly before her infant’s birth and un- 
til the baby was several weeks of age, 
she preserved a spleen suggestive of ni- 
tric acid; and she occasionally swung 
a spiked pad that caused permanent ad- 
dition to the scars already on his scalp. 

Nevertheless, throughout all this 
abusive period, little Ephraim’s father 
sought no solace in flirtations beyond 
the limits of his home. He had the 
moral inhibitions of the average griz- 
zly; and so, when once mated, he was 
completely and unhumanly faithful to 
his plighted troth. 

Whether in copy of his father, by in- 
heritance from him, or solely because 
he himself was a typical male grizzly, 
little Ephraim soon began to exhibit 
wise intelligence along with dignity 
and humor. 

In intelligence, he surpassed any 
horse or dog; and, though meeting his 
equal in the elephant, was outranked, 
in all the world, only by the orang- 
outang, the chimpanzee, and man. He 
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and his fellow grizzlies were, except 
for man—various college graduates 
perhaps excluded—the brainiest inhabi- 
tants America has had since the dawn 
of history. 

As for his humor, it was never apart 
from dignity, never descended to such 
clownishness as is characteristic of the 
black bear. However, when, bundling 
along beside his mother during one of 
their daily rambles, he chanced to espy 
a black bear’s cub, it amused him to 
square his shoulders, shift momentarily 
from waddling to a strut, and see the 
patronized other cub thereupon scurry 
up a tree. All chagrin at hereditary im- 
potence to follow in the climbing of that 
branchless pine was assuaged by ado- 
lescent conceit that eventually he would 
grow strong enough to knock it down. 

Indeed it was not displeasing, while 
on promenade, to receive the timorous 
homage paid by all of the encountered 
wild folk save only the disreputable 
polecat. 

And, oh, the joy of smashing into a 
bee-tree! Having ascertained the loca- 
tion of a hive, little Ephraim’s parents 
and he would not act with gluttonous 
haste; but instead would, for a while, 
squat near the containing tree, eye the 
strategic knot-hole, and, with grins and 
rhythmically weaving feet, ecstatically 
rock from side to side. Also there would 
be occasional pattings of “tummies.” 

But, as soon as most of the bees 
were innocuously inside the knot-hole, 
a devastating paw would crash into the 
hollow trunk and expel its sticky con- 
tents. Instantly a paw of each bear 
would dab into the fallen honey and 
across the short hair of the dabber’s 
face; and, by reason of this precaution, 
the builders of the hive had been de- 
nied their only targets. Cautiously peer- 
ing between half-opened lids, the bears 


would cuff downward and into the 
tacky mess before them with all the en- 
raged insects that hovered in the neigh- 
borhood; and so there quickly would be 
available a hodgepodge of honey, splint- 
ers, moss, dead bees, and broken bark: 
a feast, as little Ephraim thought, fit 
for the gods. 

In one of the earlier seekings for this 
comfit, little Ephraim, straying a trifle 
from his mother’s side, met with afflic- 
tion. He had mistaken a wasps’ nest for 
a bee-tree. However, he never repeated 
the error. 

It was a delectable country in which 
to live: food stintless—tender field- 
mice, rabbits, and other small animals, 
all easy to be caught; great mounds 
and spongy logs, each filled with lus- 
cious ants; berries on every hand; nu- 
merous bee-trees; grasshoppers in sea- 
son. And, too, when there developed 
the infrequent hunger for carrion, the 
Stilton cheese of beardom, elk could be 
killed and left to ripen into savoriness. 

Incidentally, in his first unaided at- 
tempt at a banquet of porcupine, little 
Ephraim failed to turn the dinner onto 
its back before commencing to eat. For 
a while afterward he was compelled to 
fast. 

It was an endearing country in which 
to live—free as yet from the noisy pres- 
ence of white men, and as yet unscarred 
by the slow and hesitant advance of 
ranching and civilization. But it lay 
just within the foot-hills’ skirts; and, 
after a few months, ranchmen pre- 
empted the adjacent plain and began to 
push their live stock into these very 
hills. 

As a result of two steers being found 
with broken necks white men started a 
reprisal; and presently two large griz- 
zlies were transmuted into rugs, while 
one little grizzly became an orphan. 
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This orphan, young Ephraim, had 
“‘milled” at his wounded mother’s side 
until he, stung by a bullet and dazed 
by the scent and sounds of people, had 
taken to flight. With that lumbering 
stride wherein the hind legs ever seem 
vainly trying to overtake the front ones, 
with that shambling gait which belies 
its speed—swifter than that of a ridden 
horse on steep or broken ground— 
youthful Ephraim had churned across 
the foot-hills and into the mountains 
which lay beyond. 

True, he more than once had veered 
from his route and attempted, by cir- 
cling his pursuers, to elude them and 
to rejoin his mother. But eventually, 
balked by scents and shouts and shots, 
he had devoted himself wholly to gal- 
loping escape. 

A vagrant bullet’s depriving him of 
one claw measured the limit of his phys- 
ical damage. 

Years passed. 

At the close of these years and deep 
in the recesses of the mountains behind 
Ephraim’s former bailiwick, the fron- 
tiersman Jim Scott and his hunting part- 
ner “The Kid” were camping in an en- 
tirely unsettled section notable for its 
big game. One evening a passing visitor 
at their bivouac reported that earlier 
that same day he had fired several shots 
into a large grizzly and had seriously 
injured it, but that the beast had finally 
made off. 

At dawn the next morning Scott and 
“The Kid,” already miles from their 
camp, were scouting along a game trail 
which skirted the rim of a deep canyon, 
a trail much travelled by wild animals 
and promising likelihood of yielding 
trophies that had museum worth. 

Here and there, on this path’s side of 
the canyon, boulder-strewn headlands, 
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jutting from the wall, pushed into a sea 
of air. An especial one of these rocky 
capes was, according to the season, fre- 
— sought by bears and mountain 
sheep when they were wishing an ob- 
servatory of wide range. This particular 
projection formed, in bird’s-eye view, 
a triangle with narrow base attaching 
to the canyon’s rim and with apex far 
out in the vacuum of the canyon’s maw. 

While still lurking behind bushes on 
the trail’s inner flank and as yet unable 
to see the headland, the two hunters 
heard coyotes’ howls coming from its 
vicinity. Eventually the men attained a 
vantage-spot; and from it discovered 
that, at each end of the promontory’s 
base, was a coyote. 

For some time the men continued in 
hiding, because the two wolves, by 
their actions, offered a baffling puzzle. 

Every few minutes the creatures 
would momentarily intrude a short dis- 
tance into the rocky cape; the hair on 
their ruffs and backs rising, their eyes 
fixed intently forward, their vibrant 
noses showing tautness of nerves, and 
their occasional cries carrying a timbre 
of panicky curiosity in substitution for 
the more usual notes of either jeering 
laughter or simulated grief. 

The entire surface of the now mysti- 
fying promontory, though level, was so 
overspread with crazily scattered boul- 
ders that neither Scott nor “The Kid” 
was able to spy what it was that held 
the two wolves spellbound. The men 
could do no more than reason that, 
whatever it was, its location was at the 
apex of the headland. 

By whispers and by signs the inci- 
dent was discussed. Clearly it did not 
signify the neighboring presence of 
other hunters on a shooting-stand, of 
Indians in ambush, or of horse-thieves 
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who, fugitive, were “holing up.” None 
such might exact the antics from the 
wolves; and, besides, it was a certainty 
that, except for the last evening’s visi- 
tor, no other hunters were in the coun- 
try, and also it was known that all In- 
dians were, for the time being, peace- 
able and at home on their reservations. 
In furtherance of investigation and 
risking flagrant violation of hunters’ 
etiquette, Scott ventured to rise in clear 
view from the point and to give a lusty 
call. No answering halloo, no respon- 
sive signal, no resultant shot was pro- 
voked. 

At his shout the coyotes had slunk 
away, but almost immediately they re- 
turned and resumed their picketing. 
For a half-hour longer Scott and “The 
Kid” lay, rifles in hand, and watched. 
Yet nothing disclosed itself upon the 
cape; and, all the while, the two shaggy 
sentinels maintained their stations and 
their strange behavior. 

Then Scott’s inquisitiveness over- 
came his patience and he muttered: 
‘Plum’ sure’s a ghost. Le’s shake ’ands 
with im.” Accordingly, an advance 
was made to the centre of the headland’s 
base; and thence the reconnoiterers be- 
gan to crawl slowly and noiselessly to- 
ward the eerie apex. 

With this move the coyotes quitted 
their wardenship. But, when the snail- 
ing people had progressed some fifty 
yards into the haunted point, they heard 
howls behind them; and, squinting over 
their shoulders, saw that the wolves 
were once more on post. 

Minute after minute was spent in 
inching forward, and this with no dis- 
covery. Nowhere was there any soil or 
vegetation on which imprints might 
have been recorded. Nowhere was there 
a vestige of instructive “sign.’’ To ac- 
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cent the suspense, not a breath of air 
was stirring; and so, but for the two 
coyotes and one blithe grasshopper, the 
silence would kave been complete. 

There were scarcely forty ee yet to 
go before the hunters should reach the 
apex of the naze, and between it and 
the creeping men were only three rocks 
that could screen much from them. 

Scott had hardly finished murmur- 
ing “Spooks be derned! The ky-otes is 
sure locoed!’’ when, from behind the 
farthermost boulder and at the head- 
land’s very tip, there rose slowly and 
with majesty the figure of a huge griz- 
zly bear. He made no sound. A gouge 
through his eye sockets and a chest 
matted with blood clots showed that he 
not only had been blinded by a bullet 
but was dying. With easy, continuous 
motion he heaved himself toward erect- 
ness. Standing thus upon his hind legs, 
he stretched to his full height, then ex- 
tended his right paw straight above his 
head; and with it gave a forward thrust 
as though trying protestingly to shame 
the hunters from his death-chamber. Be- 
fore his paw could lower a spasm shook 
his body, his teeth chattered, and, sway- 
ing like a drunkard, he fell backward 
and into space. 

Scott gasped, and, in awestruck 
voice, blurted: ““My God! Julius Czsar’s 
death couldn’t a bin no grander!” 

He and “The Kid” lapsed into quic- 
tude, but abruptly yelps of derision is- 
sued from the coyotes in the back- 
ground. It was as though these brutes’ 
release from dread of the living grizzly 
had given them hysteria. Scott, hot with 
indignation, spat out his tobacco quid, 
jumped to his feet, and bawled: “You 
whelps oO infamy, ain't you got no sense 
o’ decency?’ ’ Next, he seized his rifle 
and “cut loose.” 
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The taunting cries of the wolves and 
the subsequent noise of the shooting 
broke the thrall which previously had 
held him and his companion; and ac- 
cordingly the two set about retracement 
of their steps. Throughout the journey 
there was detected but a single stain of 
blood to mark the despairing grizzly’s 
route. 

As soon as the hunters had regained 
the main wall of the canyon Scott walk- 
ed to the carcasses of the two wolves 
and scornfully kicked them over the 
edge. 

His suggestion, “Don’t you think 
we ought to go on down an’ see “im?” 
resulted in three hours of hard scram- 
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bling. In the bottom of the chasm was 
found the grizzly. 

One of his claws was missing, patent- 
ly an old injury. 

After the men had straightened the 
mangled limbs and each given to a fore 
paw the farewell handshake demanded 
by frontier tradition, they surrounded 
the body with a wall and roof of heavy 
rocks. 

Late that evening the hunters reach- 
ed their camp, both of them well-nigh 
exhausted, and were greeted by their 
visitor of the night before. 

He spoke again of the wounded bear, 
but neither Scott nor ““The Kid” said 
anything at all upon the subject. 


The Salmon in the Sea 


By Henry van Dyke 


On, the salmon in the river is a lively, leaping fish; 
And the salmon on the table is a rosy, royal dish; 

But what I can’t discover, and the thing that baffles me, 
Is where he goes in winter, the salmon in the sea. 


Oh, the baby parr is pretty with his beauty-spots of red; 

And the smolt is clad in silver from his tail unto his head. 
But then one day you wonder where that shining fish can be? 
He’s gone away to make himself a salmon in the sea. 


When the flowers of the forest all the river-banks adorn, 

Then the salmon comes cavorting to the pool where he was born; 
And he lingers there a-sporting, to beget his progeny, 

Until he vanishes again, the salmon in the sea. 


Oh, there’s no man knows his journey, or where he plays and feeds, 
In what Neptunian pleasure-grounds and groves of giant weeds. 

He has passed beyond our vision, on adventure far and free; 

He’s gone into the unseen world, the salmon in the sea. 
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The Homesick Ladies 


BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


orAcE Ripeout held out for a 
long time against the idea of 
selling. Horace loved the house 

for itself, for its immemorial association 
with his family, and because he enjoyed 
the life he led in it. He did not share his 
wife’s eagerness for the prospective ur- 
banities of Boston. He knew that once 
he resigned the chair of the local histori- 
cal society, he could never hope to oc- 
cupy the chair of anything else. 

‘““After Natalie’s married,” his wife 
reasoned with him, “‘there’ il be no one 
to carry on the name, and you'll admit 
it’s a burden to keep the place up.” 

Horace yielded at last. He stood his 
ground only in his determination to do 
what he considered the right thing by 
his two half-sisters. 

“My dear Bessie,” he wrote to the 
elder of them— they were both many 
years his senior—‘‘since my mother’s 
death, in 1903, I have made it a prac- 
tice to invite you to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing with us. I attribute your consistent 
disregard of all my previous invitations 
to your natural stubbornness, discour- 
tesy, and pride. I rise above it. 

“T rise above it because, on this oc- 
casion, I have to notify you of a fact 
which may possibly concern you more 
deeply than mere social obligations. My 
wife and I have decided upon removing 
our residence to Boston, and I shall be 
interested to hear what, if any, objec- 
tion you may put forward to our selling 
this house. 

“In spite of my full legal right to 
dispose of my own property as I see fit, 
I cannot in conscience ignore your per- 


sonal and sentimental interest in your 
former home. With this in mind, I pass 
over our long quarrel to offer you the 
opportunity to take the house and land 
off my hands at a figure to be agreed 
upon. I shall also consider as valid any 
reluctance of yours to see the house 
pass out of the family, provided you are 
willing to share with me the burden of 
its upkeep.” 

That sentence pleased him. He prid- 
ed himself on his fairness, and that sen- 
tence struck him as exceptionally fair. 

“Will you be good enough,” he con- 
cluded, “to signify in writing what, if 
any, action you propose taking?” 

He signed himself: “Most sincerely, 
your brother.” Then he added a post- 
script which read: “As a formality, I 
am addressing a similar notification to 
our sister.” 

He showed both letters to his wife. 
“That, I think, makes our position 
clear,” he said. 

Caroline warned him not to expect 
her to sympathize with such quixotics, 
and once again said: “There is such a 
thing as too much conscience, particu- 
larly. in one’s attitude toward the un- 
deserving. a 

= have never felt,” Horace asserted, 
“that my mother dealt fairly by her 
stepdaughters.” 

“That,” said Caroline, “‘does not 
give Bessie any excuse for her rudeness 
to me. And as for your sister Maisie,” 
she added, “the less said about Aer the 
better!” 

Horace dropped the subject. He 
mailed his letter to his sister Elizabeth 
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in New York, where she lived and prac- 
tised the real-estate business. The “‘simi- 
lar notification” he mailed to his sister 
Maisie in Rome. It was the first com- 
munication that had been addressed to 
her from her old home since the day, so 
long ago, of her first and fatal disgrace. 

He mailed the two letters early in 
October to allow his sisters ample time 
in which to appreciate his generosity. 
He felt not a little injured, as. the first 
of November went by, that neither of 
them vouchsafed him any answer. 
About the middle of November, how- 
ever, a Mrs. Willetts, of Indianapolis, 
made him a most advantageous offer 
for the house. After that he felt less in- 
jured. He pronounced himself delight- 
ed with her proposition, and only asked 
that she leave matters open until 
Thanksgiving Day. As he said to Caro- 
line: “Even though we may be prac- 
tically certain that neither one of them” 
—meaning his sisters—“‘intends to in- 
terfere with the sale, still we cannot 
afford to give up the satisfaction of feel- 
ing ourselves wholly in the right.” He 
had already commenced making his 
plans to invest the Willetts’s thousands 
in foreign travel when his sister Bessie 
did take action and, thus, in one blow, 
dashed his incipient hopes. 

“TI shall be with you for Thanksgiv- 
ing,” she wired him. “I wish I might 
say that I look forward to seeing you.” 

Neither he nor Caroline could help 
wondering just what that telegram por- 
tended. “Now you see what I meant by 
too much conscience,” said Caroline. 

Caroline faced the facts bravely, 
however. She was neither a small wo- 
man nor a mean one, and she knew her 
duty, as New Englanders are only too 
apt to do. She spared no pains to prepare 
for her sister-in-law’s visit. She even 
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fished into the store of family photo- 
graphs and drew thence a portrait of her 
husband’s two sisters, taken together in 
their youth, at the beginning of the gay 
nineties. 

They were handsome girls, high- 
spirited daughters of the Puritan stock. 
Their brows were strong and proud; 
their eyes clear and proud; their mouths 
firm and proud. Caroline, studying the 
pair, thought how little her husband re- 
sembled them. Intractable, unmanage- 
able girls, she thought. Her own Nata- 
lie had something of their look, lack- 
ing its coloration of perverseness. The 
longer she studied the portrait the more 
sorry she found herself that two such 
splendid creatures should have come off 
so futile. 

She wished that she might have 
found a picture of Elizabeth alone. But 
Horace remembered the old days, be- 
fore the trouble began, and told her how 
inseparable the sisters had been then, 
even in photography. So Caroline stood 
her find on the mantel in the drawing- 
room, beneath Sargent’s portrait of the 
girls’ stepmother, old Nathaniel Ride- 
out’s second wife, to whom Horace 
owed at once his existence, his charac- 
ter, and his faults. 

This, hoping for the best against long 
odds and a heavy cold, Caroline did on 
the very day of Miss Elizabeth Ride- 
out’s announced arrival. That was the 
day before Thanksgiving —the Wednes- 
day—and Miss Rideout was expected 
by the three o’clock from Boston. 


The Crandalls, who lived next door 
to the Rideouts, were scarcely less in- 
volved in Miss Elizabeth’s advent than 
the Rideouts themselves. Doctor Cran- 
dall, a widower, stood to the Rideouts 
in the position of their oldest friend, a 
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traditional family intimacy which young 
Roger Crandall prepared to carry on by 
marrying Natalie Rideout. 

Doctor Crandall, in his sixties, be- 
longed to that class of men called, by 
other men, “disappointments.” There 
had been a time, thirty-odd years be- 
fore the commencement of this story, 
when Crandall showed promise of as- 
suming a great place in his profession. 
The Deity, it would appear, compen- 
sated the promise by neglecting to make 
Crandall a great man in himself. From 
a most brilliant young neurologist in 
both Vienna and Boston, he had peter- 
ed out in a pleasant, leisured life, in a 
late, uneventful, brief marriage, in the 
esteem of hypochondriac ladies and in 
Horace Rideout’s friendship. Horace 
liked him for the very qualities which 
had made him a failure at his job, for 
the very fact of his failure. Doctor Cran- 
dall made Horace feel less of a nonenti- 
ty and, therefore, more of a man. Who 
thought seriously of Doctor Crandall 
now? Only himself, from time to time, 
on rare occasions of self-interest. 

One such moment struck and was 
real and roused him from his languor 
on the evening when Roger, just home 
from the Rideouts, announced the 
aunt’s impending arrival. “Bessie Ride- 
out after all these years?” the doctor 
murmured, and got up out of his chair 
to walk uneasily up and down his long, 
dark library. Presently, his mind made 
up, he went out through the gate in the 
privet hedge between the door-yards, 
rang the Rideouts’ bell, and asked for 
Caroline. 

“So Bessie’s coming back!” he said 
to her. 

She looked sharply at him, because 
she understood his gravity and knew 
that he knew she understood it. “After 
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all these years,” she answered, to help 
him along. 

He evaded her eyes. Something like 
shyness, something the least bit fright- 
ened, broke up the serenity of his usual 
mien. “I’m begging off Thanksgiving 
dinner,” he told her. 

“For the first time in twenty years!” 
Caroline observed. “It does seem extra- 
delicate of you. Aren’t you forgetting 
that Bessie’s an old woman now?” 

“No wound,” he replied, “is so old 
you can’t open it.” 

“TI think he’s right,”” Horace gloom- 
ily put in. “One never knows what to 
expect of my sister Bessie.” 

““That’s that,” said Caroline. 

Doctor Crandall looked wanly into 
the autumn twilight beyond the win- 
dow-pane. “Bessie will be coming here 
again,” he reflected‘aloud. “I shall see 
the redoubtable Bessie again! How long 
ago it all seems now and yet how real 
again! I’m glad it’s Bessie I'll have to 
face and not Maisie.” 

“Oh!” Horace said. ““You need have 
no fears on that score! We can guaran- 
tee to spare you Maisie!” 

“Thank you for that, at any rate,” 
said Doctor Crandall, and went home 
to his dinner. Thus Miss Elizabeth 
Rideout’s welcome was prepared in yet 
another quarter. 


All the way from New York that re- 
doubtable lady, as Doctor Crandall had 
described her, sat in her compartment 
and wondered at the hold the old house 
exercised over her, the hold that could 
fetch her away, alike from her habits 
and her moorings. “It may be home- 
sickness,’ she suspected. “‘I’d like to 
know what else it could be!” 

She weighed close on three hundred 
avoirdupois, Miss Rideout did, was not 
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a bit handsome any more, and called 
herself ““The Madame of New York 
Real Estate.” She enjoyed wondering 
about things, in a quiet way, provided 
she could get through the process with- 
out committing herself to any action. 
She wondered about the house, about 
her brother and his family; even, a 
little, about her sister Maisie. “Old, un- 
happy, far-off things and battles long 
ago!’’—they made her feel humble and 
foolish about herself and her proud self- 
sufficiency. They made her ask herself 
if this long estrangement had ever been 
anything more than a perverse self-in- 
dulgence. They made her feel down- 
right kindly toward that fuss-budget 
young half-brother of hers. 

She rested her mammoth forearm on 
the window-sill and dropped her heavy 
head into the palm of her hand. “It’s 
a queer thing,” she said to herself, very 
much as Doctor Crandall had done, 
“how alive all that old rumpus seems 
again!” 

Then it occurred to her (for she was 
not disinclined to philosophize) that 
perhaps life lives for us only up to the 
point where we have to begin making 
it work for us instead. What she wanted 
to know was whether life might not be- 
gin to live for her anew now that she 
had reached the point where she no 
longer cared whether it worked for her 
or not. She wondered if life were not 
playing just that trick on her in reviving 
so many of the old memories and put- 
ting so much of flesh and blood into 
them. 

“It zs going home,” she concluded. 
“It zs going home that’s got me so stir- 
red up.” 

Then she wondered if Steve Cran- 
dall were still living. “Sixty-seven he’d 
be,” she judged. The train came into 
the landmark zone: she saw landmarks 
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that had once meant going home to her 
and still meant just that. “Heigho!” 
she sighed. 


Even if she had not been so gently 
disposed in advance, the sight of Hor- 
ace on the platform would have dis- 
armed her, so distraught he looked and 
so frightened of her. “Well, Horace,” 
she began, “I suppose you think this 
very odd of me?” 

“T’m trying my best not to,” his tact- 
less honesty informed her. 

“Tt zs odd,” she said. “Odd as the 
very devil!” 

He apologized for his wife’s absence 
from the platform. “‘She’s asthmatically 
inclined,” he said, “‘and with her cold 
in this rainy weather . . .” 

“You must tell me your wife’s 
name,” she cut him off. “I can’t be call- 
ing my sister-in-law ‘my brother’s wife’ 
to her face!” 

“Her name is Caroline,” said Hor- 
ace. “She was...” 

“Never mind who she was! Who’s 
this?” 

Horace presented his daughter. “My 
daughter, Natalie. Natalie, your aunt 
Bessie.” 

‘Named after her grandfather Ride- 
out?” Miss Elizabeth supposed. 

“A corruption of Nathaniel,’’ Hor- 
ace explained. 

His sister grunted. “Corrupting any- 
thing connected with that old buzzard 
strikes me as gilding the lily!” 

“You're speaking of my father!” 
Horace protested. 

“He was my father, too,” Miss Eliza- 
beth replied, “‘and that wasn’t the worst 
of his sins!” She turned to Natalie, 
though, with the most charming 
warmth. “Never you mind, my dear,” 
she added. “You’re a damned pretty 
girl.” 
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They got into the car with that and 
drove through the town to the house. 
Miss Elizabeth sat, the short while, 
without speaking, looking into the driz- 
zle as one familiar vista after another 
disclosed itself. She got over all doubts 
as to what it was had brought her from 
New York. So homesick she became 
that she barely managed to keep from 
crying, and had no strength left in her 
to call up her usual bravado. The elms 
hit her the hardest: some that she re- 
membered, some that had grown to 
tree’s estate since her day, some that 
were gone and, by their absence, made 
themselves as evident to her recollection 
as missing teeth in a beloved smile. 

The sight of the house caused at once 
such contraction in her throat and such 
weakness in her knees that, when her 
brother made to help her to alight, she 
laid her hand upon his arm and stopped 
him. Homesickness, one of the most 
generous of the more worthy human 
emotions, let loose a cool freshet of 
good-will within her and she spoke to 
Horace out of the aged, aching depths 
of her poor heart. 

“Listen to me, Horace,” she said to 
him. “Let’s have no more nonsense be- 
tween us. It wasn’t any fault of yours 
that your mother made you the hook to 
hang so much unkindness on. It wasn’t 
your fault that Maisie and I went to 
hell. Oh, don’t look so shocked! That’s 
just where we did go, and I went far- 
ther than Maisie, too! Maisie had a love- 
affair and married a gambler, but I 
went into real estate and invented the 
kitchenette and the co-operative apart- 
ment-house, and they’re two of the 
worst crimes ever perpetrated against 
humanity.” 

“You're joking!” Horace cried, re- 
lieved that his elder sister had not made 
him a more roseate confession. 


“Not entirely. The point is to avoid 
blaming and fussing now for what hap- 
pened so long ago. Let’s forget what 
father did in marrying your mother and 
what your mother did to Maisie and 
what Maisie did to me. Let’s you and 
I be friends.” 

“I’m glad you're so sensible, Bessie,” 
he said to her. “‘Steve Crandall was so 
afraid you wouldn’t be.” 

Just the sound of Steve Crandall’s 
name, and Miss Rideout’s sensibleness 
came to a full stop and a new ache came 
through the homesickness and compli- 
cated matters. “What matters now,” 
she forced herself to say, “is what went 
on before Steve Crandall’s misbeha- 
viors.”” 

He looked puzzled, she saw, though 
he said nothing. 

“When we were children here,”’ she 
explained, “Maisie and Steve and I. 
And now,” she added, “take me in and 
introduce me to your wife. It was nice 
of you to let me come up, after all my 
years of churlishness, and see the old 
house once more. I shan’t raise any ob- 
jections to anything you want to do 
with it. I'll only look around and take 
my train back to New York.” 


At a little before three that afternoon 
a woman appeared in the streets of the 
town in which the Rideouts lived. She 
stood against the corner of an old house 
opposite the “Congo” Church and 
gazed about her in a faint timidity. 
Her attitude and her whole manner 
seemed to say: “All this is the same, but 
different. The curbstones are the same, 
but the people are different. The houses 
are the same, but the streets are differ- 
ent. The doors are the same, but they’re 
changed, too. Only, I mustn’t let any of 
the changes affect me.” 

The rain ceased momentarily and 
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the clouds broke into masses of char- 
coal-soiled ivory that showed cobalt be- 
tween. The wind blew gustily from the 
river and from the scarlet mallow pat- 
terns on the marshes of the Maine 
shore. The wind riffled the gutter pud- 
dles at the woman’s feet and bore to her 
nostrils scents of wood-smoke and rot- 
ting leaves, of baking and hot oilcloth, 
of lamps and pines and tar and the tide 
and lumber, the least tainted, all of 
them, by the slightest odor of the fish- 
wharfs. The woman sniffed the scents 
like a dog and with a dog’s ecstasy of 
recognition. 

The wind appeared to revive her. 
She clutched, as it were, at its stimu- 
lus of recollected certainty and moved 
forward. No one noticed her. No traf- 
fic stopped for her. She did not pause 
for the crossings. She went straight on, 
like one resolved against looking to 
either hand. 

When she had left the small business 
section behind her and turned into 
High Street, her puzzlement decreased 
and her assurance waxed correspond- 
ingly more assured. Under the arching, 
leafless elms her step quickened. She 
walked past one after another of the 
stately federal palaces of High Street 
until she came to the end, where the 
Rideout house, the stateliest of all, stood 
farthest back of all. 

Here she paused again and stood 
quite still, and her eyes rested upon the 
house with all that can be of human 
pain and love and marvel and tender- 
ness in them. When she had taken her 
fill of looking, she entered the Rideout 
gate, walked up the steps beneath the 
noble portico and knocked, somehow 
impatiently. 

It was the maid, Delia, who opened 
the door. “What do you want?” she 
asked of the woman. 
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“T want to come in, of course!” 

Delia wondered, as much at the tone 
as at the words. Lovers of Georgian 
building were no novelty thereabouts, 
however. “You can’t see the house to- 
day,” she said. “You have to write 
ahead and make an application.” 

The woman said: “But I don’t want 
to see the house. I want to come in.” 
And she laughed weakly, in a surprised 
manner. 

Delia drew back frightened. ““Who 
is it you want to see?” she demanded. 

“No one!” This time a little queru- 
lous authority came into the woman’s 
voice. “Don’t keep me standing here! 
It’s raining.” 

The rain had, in truth, resumed. 
Delia’s was a soft heart. Delia saw the 
rain and saw tears trembling in the wo- 
man’s eyes. A real lady fallen on evil 
days, Delia decided, and dropped her 
formal, or door-bell, bearing. 

“I don’t believe you're feeling your- 
self, dearie,” she said. “Come in, if 
you want to, and I'll give you a cup of 
hot tea.” 

Delia stepped aside to let the woman 
in. “She walked right past me’’—so 
Delia subsequently reported to Mrs. 
Blenkinsopp, the cook—*‘as if she’d 
owned the place. If I hadn’t caught 
her, she’d have been in the parlor in a 
jiffy with Mrs. Rideout and the fat sis- 
ter from New York and everybody!” 

Luckily Delia did catch her and led 
her away from the drawing-room to 
the kitchen. There she provided the 
woman with a chair close to the stove. 
The woman made not the least resis- 
tance, but followed meekly and sat 
where she was told. Only she cried and 
cried and could not be made to stop. 

Both Delia and Mrs. Blenkinsopp, 
the cook, found, in such carryings-on, 
good and sufficient excuse for exaspera- 
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tion. They were doing for their strange 
guest all that she had any right to ask 
of them. “What on earth has got into 
you?” Delia asked a little bit impa- 
tiently. 

“Nothing.” The misery persisted, 
though, and twisted the features all up 
and made the words stick so that they 
came out all tight and hurting. “It’s 
just that I didn’t think you’d keep me 
in the kitchen!” 

“Oh, didn’t you, indeed!”’ 

“No. I expected everybody would 
be much gladder to see me than they 
are. 


Welcomed to Caroline’s drawing- 
room, Miss Elizabeth Rideout regained 
her self-possession and proceeded, along 
her own lines, to ingratiate herself. She 
had twice to be reminded of Caroline’s 
name, and, after the second reminder, 
called her Evelyn, Eleanor, and Leo- 
nore in succession and without notic- 
ing. She sat back in her grandfather’s 
wing-chair and held the room at bay, 
a Barbarian empress putting Rome in 
its place. “‘It’s a charming house,” she 
said. “A really noble house! And you’ve 
done surprisingly little to spoil it.” 

“We've tried to preserve it,” Caro- 
line informed her, a little coldly. 

“They all do that.”” Miss Elizabeth 
smiled the smile of the unimpressed. 
“Only a house as fine as this can protect 
itself from being preserved out of exist- 
ence. Not that your taste is bad. It may 
be faddy, but it is not bad.” 

Caroline thanked her for that crumb. 

“Though you ought to be shot,” the 
redoubtable lady wound up, “for put- 
ting electric lights in this room.” 

Caroline thanked her again, and gave 
up any idea of protesting. 

The redoubtable one was squinting 
with sudden malevolence toward the 
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mantel. “Is that Horace’s mother?” 
she wanted to know. 

“It’s the thing Sargent did of her,” 
Horace replied, “the year before she 
died.” 

“Flatters her so I didn’t recognize 
her,” his sister rejoined; “though I 
never looked at her myself when I could 
avoid it.” 

Before she went up-stairs, she dis- 
covered the unearthed photographs of 
her sister and herself. As she struggled 
stupendously to her feet, she saw it on 
the mantel and lumbered over to take 
it in her hand. Such deep feeling flush- 
ed over her, as she studied it, that Hor- 
ace thought her on the point of hurling 
it into the fire. 

“Maisie and you,” he stammered. 
“We thought you’d be pleased.” 

“Did you?” Grimly she put the pic- 
ture back in its place and left them, and 
the old stair creaked under her ascent. 

Natalie stated categorically that she 
was proud to be the niece of such a wo- 
man. “I adore Aunt Bessie!”’ she said. 
“I think she’s superb. She may speak 
her mind out, but she loved this house 
and that’s more than some people I 
could mention do.” 

She summoned Roger over from next 
door. “The sooner you meet my aunt 
Bessie the better,” she told him, “‘be- 
cause, after we're married, you're going 
to see as much of her as she’s willing to 
see of us.” 

Thus Miss Elizabeth, when she re- 
appeared, found her niece’s hancé await- 
ing her, along with her niece and her 
niece’s parents, in the drawing-room. 
She inspected Roger suspiciously. “I 
suppose you're Stephen Crandall’s 
son? 

Roger acknowledged his identity. 

“I was thinking about him coming 
up in the train. Tell him to come to see 
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me while I’m here. He needn’t be 
afraid.” 

“Thank you. He wants to see you, I 
know.” 

‘“‘Humph! I hope you don’t take after 
him.” 

Then she realized how she must have 
startled the boy. “Don’t mind me,” 
she went on quickly. “I gave up man- 
ners long ago. I was fond of your father 
once and he behaved badly about it. 
Coming back here has brought it all to 
life for me.” 

“So that’s it!” Roger thought, and 
Miss Rideout asked herself what the 
devil there was about this place to stir 
her up, and tea was brought. She re- 
fused tea, demanded whiskey, took the 
amusement of the room into her own 
capable hands, and began telling stories 
at her own expense. Things went hand- 
somely from that point, under her di- 
rection. 


It was in the kitchen, where the 
stranger lady sat, that things halted. 
The cook said: “Either she’s sick or 
drunk or crazy.” 

“Sh!” Delia admonished. “You'll 
only make her worse and I’m certain 
she’s not drunk.” 

“Sick or crazy then,” Mrs. Blenk- 
insopp compromised, “and, whichever 
she is, we ought to have the doctor in.’ 

Now Delia did not at all fancy call- 
ing in the doctor. She could hardly go 
that far without Mrs. Rideout’s permis- 
sion, and she made a fair guess at what 
her mistress would say to her for en- 
tertaining such a waif. “Drat my tender 
heart!” she whispered. “Drat the rain 
and her for looking so ladylike and 
pathetic!” 

She tried her conception of the polite 
hint. “Hadn’t we better be moving 
along now?” she inquired of the wo- 
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man in her most persuasive manner. 

“Moving along ?”’ A despairing echo. 
“Why?” 

“The rain’s stopped, you know. And 
you can’t stay here all night.” 

That same baffled moth of pathos 
flitted once more over the lips and 
speech. * “Why can’t I stay? I came to 
stay a long time. You mustn’t put me 
out.’ 

“Bless my soul!’ Delia cried, and 
Mrs. Blenkinsopp threw her apron over 
her face, ran into the pantry and locked 
the door. 

“You don’t understand,” the woman 
persisted, “that I belong here.” 

“Don’t I?” Delia was growing seri- 
ously alarmed. 

“I was afraid you didn’t.” 

Delia made up her mind and went 
for Mrs. Rideout. 

It was a queer thing, altogether, in 
a company already queer enough in its 
own right, to have the housemaid walk 
in, as Delia did, blanched with fear, 
and ask for help with a lunatic in the 
kitchen. “She does nothing but cry,” 
Delia reported to the astonishment of 
the drawing-room, “so I don’t think 
she’s dangerous. Only I dassn’t put her 
out, or try it, with all those knives and 
cleavers lying about.” 

Roger volunteered. “If knives and 
cleavers are coming into action,” he 
said to Horace, “I can dodge quicker 
than you could.” 

He went into the kitchen. When he 
came back—and he was gone only a 
very few minutes—he brought the wo- 
man with him. She stood in the door at 
his side, leaning upon his arm, and 
smiled a smile more touching than any 
tears. 

“Tt wasn’t that I minded being taken 
to the kitchen,” she told them, hurry- 
ing her words out before any of them 
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had a chance to speak. “I didn’t mind 
one bit and they’ve been very kind to 
me out there. I may have felt a Jittle 
hurt, but that was only natural, wasn’t 
it? I mean, I would have wanted to 
have my tea in here with you. Don’t 
you seer” 

They stared at her, much more than 
dumbfounded by her extraordinary 
speech. They saw a woman, simply but 
most beautifully dressed, and with rare 
pearls at her throat. They saw hair of 
Indian summer artificially tinged with 
spring, and lips and cheeks that were 
not, by any means, innocent of rouge. 
They saw, as well, the tense gravity of 
a little girl in a face already aged and 
a body long since mature. The gravity 
was real, they saw—as real as it was 
tremulous and eager. 

“She says she belongs here,” Delia 
quavered. 

“So I do!’ the woman insisted. “I 
always did!”’ 

“Do you know where you are?” 
Horace asked her. 

“Of course I know!” 

“And with whom?” Caroline press- 
ed. 

“Don’t tease me any more, please!” 

Then Roger put his oar in. “It oc- 
curred to me,” he said, “the moment 
I saw her, that she might be quite right 
about belonging here. Are you sure this 
lady isn’t your sister from Rome?” 
And, back to the woman, he added: 
“Are you Madame de Gondrecour ?” 

The woman shook her head. The 
others, too. All but Miss Elizabeth. Her 
voice died on her dry lips as she tried 
to speak. “Maisie! My little Maisie!” 

“That's right,’’ the woman answer- 
ed her. “That’s my name. I’ve come 
home at last.” 

She clung to that word and made it 
coo for them. 


” 


“Home... home... home... 

She made it clear, though, that she 
recognized none of them. She simply 
stood there, without one word more to 
say for herself, and turned her poor 
heart inside out with her still, intense 
joy in the house where she had been a 
child and a young girl. 


Heaven only knew—as Caroline was 
later heard to observe—how long the 
shock of that introduction lasted. The 
prodigal daughter, come home in such 
fashion, after so long and so arduous an 
interval, laid a spell of silence upon 
them which it had been a sacrilege to 
break. At length, however, sunlight— 
the hearty gold of a late afternoon of 
rain—pushed in through the windows 
and bestirred life once more, and the 
family watched the happiness of that va- 
cant face focus down upon a discreet 
pleasure in some immediate and palpa- 
ble thing. The strain relaxed, and the 
watchers glanced furtively at one an- 
other. Then the shadow, in the image 
of Mary Rideout de Gondrecour, 
snatched them all back to her as she 
darted, suddenly, to the window. 

“The sun’s come out!” she cooed 
at them. “Shan’t we be going, after 
all?” 

“Going?” 
“Where?” 

“Driving with Dan’l, of course!” 

“Dan’l?” 

Miss Elizabeth remembered if Hor- 
ace did not. “You were a baby in 
Dan’l’s day,” she whispered, “though 
he drove you often enough. Maisie and 
I used to take turns holding you, every 
fine afternoon, down the turnpike.” 

The prodigal daughter was rapping 
on the window-pane, waving and call- 
ing: “Hello, Dan’l! Hello! How smart 
you look!” 


Caroline echoed. 
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Roger peered over her shoulder. “It’s 
Joseph,” he said to the rest. “Out there 
with the car waiting for orders.” 

“What must he think!’ Caroline 
groaned out of her deep dread of ser- 
vants’ gossip. “This is dreadful.” 

Miss Elizabeth took the situation in 
hand. “Tell your chauffeur to drive us 
down the turnpike,” she said to Caro- 
line. “Tell your maid to fetch me my 
hat and coat. I’ll take this business off 
young Crandall’s shoulders and find 
out where we stand.” 

For a minute after the two had left 
and the car had driven off, the four of 
them, Natalie, her father and mother 
and her fiancé, stood quite still, listen- 
ing. 

“T could have sworn,” Natalie said, 
as steadily as she was able, “that I heard 
horses outside.” 

“And I! her mother quavered. 
“Horses and a carriage on a gravel 
drive!” 

“And I, too,” Horace fell in, 
“though there has been neither carriage 
nor horses these twenty years.” 

“There will have been both,” Roger 
said, “in Dan’l’s day.” 

The hour Miss Elizabeth kept her 
sister driving was filled, for the family, 
with wild surmise, and for Horace, with 
shudders and mutterings of “How ter- 
rible! How terrible!” and the like. 
When they came home, Miss Elizabeth 
looked an exhausted spectre, years older 
and stones lighter than at tea. She drop- 
ped into the wing-chair, called loudly 
for more Scotch, flattened her two vast 
elbows on her knees and pressed shak- 
ing hands to throbbing temples. 

The prodigal, however, seemed to be 
picking up. She ran into the house like 
a girl and up the stairs. Natalie pursued 
her to watch over her. Presently Natalie 
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returned to the drawing-room to re- 
port. 

“Wasn't my room hers once?” she 
asked them. “It must have been, be- 
cause she went to it straight off and 
hung up her poor coat in my closet. 
Only her coat isn’t poor, is it? Just be- 
ing hers makes it seem so! And she saw 
my things on the dressing-table and 
looked so surprised at them. She’s sit- 
ting on my bed now—I suppose that 
was hers, too—smiling away to herself 
like a tired little girl!”’ 

Her aunt Bessie cried out at her: 
“Will you stop it, child! I’ve had an 
hour of her asking me where her sister 
is! And there I sat, and what on earth 
could I say to her? And she'd look out 
at old things and recognize them. | 
could see her. And when we came to 
new ones, houses and such that weren’t 
there in her day and mine, I could see 
she was puzzled.” 

“Who does she take you to be?” 
Caroline demanded. 

“Nobody much! People aren’t real to 
her except as parts of this’ —the thick, 
soft hands wavered off to indicate the 
four walls of the room—‘“‘or as mem- 
ories in this.” 

“What do you make of it?” her 
brother asked her. 

“What should I make of it! That 
her mind’s gone, you fool! Or all of it 
since her childhood.” 

“All her life since it happened!” 
Horace supposed. 

“It?” Roger fired at them. 
is ‘it’?”’ 

“Ah!” the old lady put him off. 
“You’re the last one to be told that 
story. Let it go as a family row. A row 
complicated by all the uncharitable and 
unloving things we all do when our 
vanities “get scorched. Let it go at that 
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and leave the whole spiteful, wretched 
business to be forgotten!” 

“It won’t let us forget,”’ said Horace, 
and added: “‘We used to call her ‘Proud 
Maisie,’ too!” 

‘“**Proud Maisie was in the wood, 
Walking so early,’ ” 


Natalie quoted. 

That was more than Miss Elizabeth 
could possibly bear. “Don’t, child!” she 
begged. “For the love of Heaven, have 
a little mercy on me!” 

Caroline asked what was to be done. 

“Psychiatrists,” Roger hazarded, 
“would diagnose her case as amnesia.” 
Would Miss Elizabeth place her in 
some good sanatorium or keep her at 
home with nurses? Those were the al- 
ternatives Roger saw. 

“T'll take care of her,”’ Miss Eliza- 
beth assured them. “It’s my job. She’s 
my little sister. If she’s mad, I’m at 
least partly to blame.” 

“She'll be a handful,” Roger prophe- 
sied. 

To Caroline's mind the only logical 
course was to call a doctor in at once. 
Caroline had no intention of putting up 
a lunatic, however pitiable, without 
sound medical advice on the possible 
risk incurred. Caroline considered Rog- 
er’s father the logical man. 

“Not Steve Crandall!’’ Miss Eliza- 
beth protested. “Any one but Steve!” 

“I can’t agree with you,” Caroline 
pressed her argument. “The past is the 
past if it does seem the present to us 
just now. If Maisie doesn’t know you, 
she certainly won’t know him. And 
how much more sensible to call in a 
doctor who is also a friend, who knows 
the whole story from the beginning, 
and who has such good reason for 
keeping things to himself.” 
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“You must realize,” Roger backed 
Caroline up, “that people in Madame 
de Gondrecour’s condition are often re- 
called to themselves.” 

“I won't admit that she’s really 
mad!’ Miss Elizabeth said. 

“You'll admit, though, that she isn’t 
herself ?”’ 

“T’ll have to do that.” 

So Caroline won her point and scut- 
tled over to the Crandall house next 
door to lay the situation before Doctor 
Crandall. 

Much as that gentleman had dreaded 
Miss Elizabeth’s advent, he had thank- 
ed his stars that he was, at any rate, to be 
spared Maisie. “Frankly, Caroline,” he 
confessed, “I could wish you had called 
in any other medical man on earth. 
There’s something almost fateful in 
this. Our old sins have a way of coming 
home to roost, I suppose. I see your 
point in choosing me. I'll come along 
with you and have a look at her.” 

He did come and, in the drawing- 
room, encountered Miss _ Elizabeth, 
braced to receive him. “Well, Ste- 
phen,” she said to him, “‘here’s a pretty 
business for you and me to have tum- 
bling about our ears at our time of 
life.” 

“Old, unhappy, far-off things,” the 
doctor began, and stopped like an actor 
who has forgotten his lines and bowed 
his head. 

“Bring Maisie down,” Horace com- 
manded. “Let Stephen see her in here.” 


All the time that this controversy 
had raged in her honor, the woman 
who had been Maisie Rideout sat on the 
bed in her girlhood’s room and played 
listless games with the curtains and the 
wall-paper. After she had done with 
the parrots and polka-dots about the 
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casement, she painstakingly proved, 
with regard to the wall-paper, that she 
required seven Chinese garden scenes 
to get from the floor to the ceiling if she 
went diagonally, whereas she could do 
it vertically in four. Then she made pat- 
terns in the wall-paper: a square with 
two scenes to a side, another with three, 
and a huge one with four. She made a 
triangle and a six-pointed star. 

She turned her attention to the win- 
dow. Sitting up quite erect, she could 
see the bird-house in the fork of the 
wine-glass elm outside. When she lay 
over on her cheek, the bird-house drop- 
ped below the sill. When she sat up 
again, it climbed back to its proper level. 
By bending forward and backward, she 
could move it from pane to pane. 

Thoughts followed one another 
through her sick mind like crinkled 
images in a green mirror: sweeping the 
garden-paths with her particular broom; 
thin horses; the hole in the privet 
hedge; slipping down between bales of 
hay in the barn loft; “The Little Match 
Girl” and “The Culprit Fay”; water- 
ing the garden (you needed a hose for 
that but no water) ; playing ““Horatius 
on the Bridge” with a plank laid across 
the brook and falling off and getting 
soaked; a doll named “Happiness” who 
fell into the brook and got soaked; the 
house in the hedge and the cellar that 
was not under the house in the hedge, 
except pretending; and raspberries and 
yellow crayons and bare feet. They had 
neither reminiscence nor immediacy in 
them, her thoughts, but shifted, merely, 
with the weary stateliness of the mind’s 
music that has no tune to it. They had 
no more quality than the mind’s music. 
Thought does not need much quality 
to be no more than thought. Like life, 
thought may exist with equal right, 


both as great gods and as filmy and im- 
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palpable little fishes in the stream of 
perpetual consciousness. 

When Natalie came to find her, to 
fetch her down to Doctor Crandall and 
the others, the thought of supper rose 
idly above all other thoughts. The sim- 
ple fact of being summoned so, in the 
darkness that had descended upon the 
lemon-yellow fading of the day, brought 
the idea, supper, to her mind, habitu- 
ally, if not hungrily. And, as old habit 
frees an idea of intention and leaves it 
only the mechanism of gesture, she 
commenced to make vague motions to- 
ward freshening her appearance. 

“You look quite all right, you know,” 
Natalie gently hurried her. “‘Just come 
as you are. They’re all waiting for you.” 

She went down obediently, turning 
on the stairs to make sure that Natalie 
was coming, too. “I didn’t hear the 
gong,” she apologized, as she stepped 
into the drawing-room. She smiled all 
the way around the circle of their faces, 
as candidly upon Doctor Crandali as 
upon any other. One would have said 
she hoped they would spare her her 
scolding. 

Doctor Crandall had got off to a bad 
start with Miss Elizabeth, and this ap- 
parition of Maisie did not improve mat- 
ters with him. What little remained to 
him of his medical authority deserted 
him when he saw Maisie, and he for- 
got every word he had planned to say. 
“Maisie,” he stammered, “you and | 
were in love once. Awfully in love. You 
with me and I with you. In Vienna. I’m 
Steve Crandall. Don’t you remember 
me?” 

A slow, incredulous smile spread 
over the prodigal’s face. Doctor Cran- 
dall watched it and Roger watched it. 
Roger watched his father pull the hand- 
kerchief from his breast-pocket and 
carefully wipe the corners of his mouth 
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and his hands. Roger knew that his fa- 
ther was taking refuge in a medical 
mannerism for want of anything better 
to do. Something about the scene upset 
the boy. With an impulse of disgusted 
self-consciousness he motioned his fel- 
low spectators out of the room, closed 
the door after himself and them, and 
left his father and Nathaniel Rideout’s 
daughters alone together. 


Thus none of them heard the little 
girl in Maisie Rideout’s image make 
her astounding answer. “I never mar- 
ried Steve Crandall,” she said. “I do 
wish you'd tell my sister Bessie that.” 

“This is a most extraordinary case,” 
the doctor said. ““The most extraordi- 
nary that has ever come my way.” 

“We're in for it now,” Elizabeth an- 
swered him, and they buckled down to 
the task of recalling the lost soul to her- 
self. 

The problem turned out quite dif- 
ferently, however, from their anticipa- 
tion of it. The lost soul turned the tables 
on them. Before five minutes of their 
interview had passed she proved to 
them that they had no need to recall 
her to herself, that she knew already all 
there was to know about her story and 
her identity, and that their real task lay 
in recalling themselves to her. At this 
they failed completely. Step by step 
they built up for her the dismal, ‘hectic 
structure of her life, and she permitted 
them to build it. Not one fact did she 
question or greet with any symptom of 
surprise. What they asked of her she 
told them, and yet they got nowhere 
with her. She never evinced the faintest 
interest in what she had to say nor gave 
any faint sign of recognizing either one 
of her examiners. She did not even ap- 
pear to doubt their right to examine 
her, but patiently answered query after 





query, for all the world like any well- 
mannered little girl who knows what 
to expect of grown-ups and what 
grown-ups expect of her. 

Miss Elizabeth’s staying power failed 
early in the game “I can’t bear this,” 
she said. “I’m too old for this sort of 
thing. She hasn’t an idea of who I am 
and, worse than that, she doesn’t care!” 

“We've got to break through, 
though!” the doctor insisted. “Now 
we've started, we've got to break 
through if we can, if only to tell her 
that we understand, at last, that we love 
her and that we want so much to be 
forgiven by her.” 

They struggled on, but she resisted 
recognition of them with what seemed 
like nothing so much as a stubborn and 
remote distaste, and always with the 
same refrain: ““What do Steve Cran- 
dall and Vienna matter now? What 
does any of that matter now?” Some- 
times she corrected them. Sometimes 
she amplified their memories and told 
them facts about her story and their 
own, facts they had never suspected. 
And always passively and with that 
marvelling sweetness that only children 
have or sainted innocents. 

“The baby was born in Carlsbad,” 
she told them in answer to one of the 
doctor’s questions. “Didn’t you know 
about that? It was just after Ramon 
married me. I always thought it was 
nice of him to marry me as he did just 
when I was going to have another 
man’s baby. I went to Carlsbad when I 
left Steve in Vienna, and I stayed there 
all the time my stepmother was pre- 
tending to look for me, and Ramon 
took care of me. Ramon loved the baby 
and took her death just as hard as I did. 
She died in Dresden when she was ten 
months old. We were living in Dresden 
then. Ramon got in trouble there, play- 
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ing baccarat with the Kinf of Saxony, 
two days after she died, and we had to 
go away and leave her there in her little 
grave. Ramon saved my life then. He 
had his faults. But they were a Latin’s 
faults, and Ramon was a great gentle- 
man.” 

Her story submerged them in wave 
upon wave of listless iciness until the 
doctor’s voice faded to a whisper and 
Elizabeth cowered at the dark roots of 
her own soul. Her story told them how 
cruel a thing is anger and how weak 
a thing suspicion, and set them right 
where they had gone wrong thirty years 
before, and shamed Elizabeth for three 
decades of injustice and stripped the 
doctor and revealed him for what in 
truth he pitiably was. “If only Bessie 
would understand,” she said, out of 
some long-endured regret, “that I did- 
n’t want to steal her beau and that I 
never meant to go so far, she wouldn’t 
feel so badly against me. Won’t you tell 
her I refused to marry Steve, even when 
he begged me to, even for the baby’s 
sake? If only Bessie would under- 
stand that!’ And then the refrain: 
“But it’s too late now. It doesn’t matter 
now.” 

“But, Maisie!” her sister moaned. 
“How was I to know? You promised 
me, and yet you did go to Vienna and 
you did take him away from me!” 

“It’s too late now,” the lost soul 
rigidly spoke on. “It doesn’t matter 
now. Only I never meant to go to Vi- 
enna. I was taken there and thrown in 
his way. Bessie might have guessed that 
much, knowing what she knew.” 

“That’s so,” the doctor muttered. 
“It doesn’t excuse me, but it zs so. It’s 
the story of the wicked stepmother over 
again. What happened was what she 
meant to have happen. She meant Mai- 
sie to come between you and me, Bessie. 
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She meant to make the two of you hate 
one another.” 

Elizabeth raised haggard eyes to the 
Sargent portrait of that dead demon her 
father married. “And, God forgive 
her,” she said, “things turned out as 
she planned.” 

The lost soul shook her head and 
smiled at them. “No,” she protested, 
“I never hated Bessie. I was only sorry 
she didn’t understand. But it’s too late 
now. It doesn’t matter now.” 


Having learned so much and failed 
so thoroughly, they went in to supper 
at last. The candles shone on the white 
old silver and the dining-room smelled 
of pineapple and beans. Maisie sat 
down by Horace and bowed her head. 
They all fell in, and Horace spoke the 
grace the dining-room had not heard 
since his father died. 

Through all the meal she sat and 
never spoke except as good little girls 
may speak, briefly and in polite reply. 
She touched no food at all, though 
they pressed food upon her. When cof- 
fee came, she asked to be excused. 

“T’ll wait in the blue sitting-room,” 
she said. “I haven’t been in there yet 
gmce—... 

“Since ?”’ Roger picked her up. 

“Since ever so long,” she answered 
him, and made her courtesy and went 
out. 

Roger turned to ask if they had seen 
that courtesy. Their faces told him he 
had no need to ask. Roger said:““Would 
you mind explaining to Natalie and 
me? We’ve heard so much, we've a 
right to know. And it isn’t for us to 
guess. 

“Nor for us to tell,” Horace put him 
off. “It doesn’t matter now.” 

“That’s her refrain,” the doctor 
cried, and buried his stricken head in 
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his two hands and shook for the awful- 
ness of its mattering so much. 

Said Miss Elizabeth: “I'll tell him if 
you won’t. There was a stepmoth- 
-s-- 

“Please, Bessie!” Horace begged. 

“A wicked stepmother who had a 
son she loved, and two stepdaughters 
whom she loathed, and who loathed 
her with interest. Only the odd thing 
was that her son loathed her, too, and 
feared her, and adored his sisters. And 
for that she punished them, divided 
them, and drove them both out of her 
way forever.” 

“How ?” Roger pressed her. 

“They loved the same man, those girls 
did, and they’d made a bargain to let 
him choose between them. And which- 
ever one he chose, it was agreed, the oth- 
er was to keep hands off. You see, they 
knew how weak he was. They loved 
him, but they knew how weak he was.” 

Roger glanced toward his father, and 
kept his peace. 

“But when he chose the elder, then 
the stepmother saw her chance. She 
took the younger one abroad with her. 
To ease the blow, she said. She took her 
to Vienna, where the young man was, 
and when things had gone to suit her, 
turned the poor girl adrift, and came 
home to tell lies the elder sister was 
disloyal enough to believe. That’s why 
you're not my son, Roger. That’s why 
I’ve kept so long away from here. 
That’s why my sister has come home as 
you see her.” 

“And now?” Roger asked. 

“Ah, now!” she rallied. ““There isn’t 
much more now. I buy this house from 
Horace and keep Maisie here at peace 
until she dies.” 

“I see,”’ said Horace. 


They got up from the table and went 
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into the blue room to look for Maisie. 
She was not there. The electric lights 
had been turned off and all the candles 
were ablaze. Maisie’s work, clearly, they 
recognized. Maisie’s harking back to 
the past. But no Maisie. 

They called her through the house. 
No answer. No sign of Maisie in the 
house or in the long garden, when 
they dodged with lanterns through the 
shrubbery, nor in the barn nor in the 
street. 

Panic consumed them to think of her 
astray and in her state. They organized 
a search with the car, with all the ser- 
vants, with the police, and still no Mai- 
sie. Only one clew could they discover. 
A figure answering to the description 
they gave had been seen wandering 
along the beaches and among the 
dunes. Perhaps the tide will tell the 
tale, they thought. 

At about midnight a boy brought a 
radiogram in upon their exhausted baf- 
flement. They were all of them in the 
drawing-room, and Horace opened it. 

“Don’t sell,” it read. “I’m coming 
home.” It was signed “Maisie.” It was 
dated from the Berengaria at sea. 

Caroline did not understand. None 
of them understood. Miss Elizabeth 
heard her teeth chattering in her head 
and wondered numbly what made such 
a sound. Roger lifted the message from 
Horace’s numb fingers. 

“Does that mean,” Natalie faltered, 
“that she wasn’t Aunt Maisie after all? 
Because if Aunt Maisie sent that radio, 
she couldn’t have been here to-day.” 

The doctor and Miss Elizabeth both 
knew better than that. They knew 
much better than that. “Still,” said 
Miss Elizabeth, stunned and incredu- 
lous, “it might be that Maisie’s died at 
sea and that we've seen ° 

“No,” Roger cut her off.“‘No ghosts, 
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Miss Rideout. At least, no spirits of the 
dead.” 

“What do you mean?” they asked 
him. 

“This radio was sent at five,” he said. 
“At five our time. That’s a good hour 
after she put in her appearance here.” 

“Well?” Miss Elizabeth looked 
quickly up at him. 

“Oh, there’d be living things to ac- 
count for this. Living things ever so 
much stronger than death could be.” 

Miss Elizabeth nodded. “Very like,” 
she said. “If homesickness could tear 
me from New York, it might easily 
have brought Maisie here from Rome. 
Or from midocean.”’ 

“To meet you here,” said Roger. 

“Bless the boy!” The old woman 
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put forth a hand to clutch at Roger’s. 
“There’s kindness and understanding 
in him or he wouldn’t have said that 
last. We all of us go back to our real 
times. For Maisie and me, our child- 
hood in this house was our real time.” 

“‘Maisie has been here,” Horace said, 
“and Maisie’s coming. What will she 
be like, I wonder?” 

“Happy again, perhaps,” his sister 
ventured. 

None of them, though, had the wit 
to turn, then, out to the flying stair in 
the dark hallway. Had they turned then 
they might have seen, not one, but two 
little girls, climbing up, step by step, 
dragging their chins along the banister, 
saying, so dutifully: “Good night... 
good night . . . good night. . .” 


In a Garden 
By H. A. S. 


My little garden lies upon a hill 

And from it I can view the wide-spread land, 
The fertile fields, the woods; the clouds that fll 
The sky with radiance seem to touch my hand. 
Here Beauty rides upon the fragrant winds, 
The distant hillsides row on row grow fair 

As ready Earth her scattered riches finds 

And luscious Summer basks in sun-warmed air. 


The swallows dart across the azure sweep 

While amber blends with turquoise, green with rose 
As Day lets fall her golden veil to sleep 

And silence comes upon the garden close. 

I turn and look upon a single flower 

To find the beauty of the world its dower. 
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Dickens as Don Quixote 


BY HARRY B. SMITH 


The new high prices for rare editions of the work of Charles Dickens established at the 
Jerome Kern sale in January, together with recent biographies of the Victorian crusader, 
make this article by a well-known collector, who is also a well-known musical- 
comedy librettist, especially timely. 


perFecT copy of “The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club” in the original parts was 
sold at auction in January of this year 
for twenty-eight thousand dollars, the 
high record for the public sale of the 
book. In “‘A Sentimental Library’’ I de- 
scribe a first edition of “Pickwick,” 
which is the most interesting copy 
known. The first fourteen parts bear the 
novelist’s presentation inscriptions to 
Mary Hogarth, his sister-in-law. This 
copy I bought in London in 1890 at the 
sale of the collection of Mr. William 
Wright, a gentleman whose business 
was described as “mixing other people’s 
money with his own.”’ He was a race- 
track man and one of the earliest of 
Dickens collectors. I paid a hundred 
guineas for the copy. In 1915 I sold it 
to a book dealer for nine thousand dol- 
lars, and fancied I was making a neat 
profit. Later I heard that the purchaser 
had sold it for fifteen thousand dollars, 
and the information caused me six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of acute anguish. 
To own a perfect copy of “Pickwick” 
in the original parts is a dream to be 
realized by very few collectors. It is to 
be desired and admired partly because 
many still consider it a great novel and 
partly because it is regarded as Dick- 
ens’s first book, the “Sketches by Boz,” 
published in the same year, being a col- 
lection of magazine articles. 


The fact is that Dickens’s first book 
is an unconsidered trifle published in 
1836, when only three of the twenty 
monthly parts of “Pickwick”’ had been 
issued. This is “Sunday Under Three 
Heads,” a pamphlet of sixty-four pages; 
and with it the novelist began his career 
as a crusader against anything and 
everything that he considered an injus- 
tice. 

Readers of the novels are likely to re- 
gard Dickens as an exuberant caricatur- 
ist and a rampant sentimentalist; but he 
was a humorist who took himself seri- 
ously. All his life he was a Victorian 
Don Quixote who saw baleful enchant- 
ers and malignant giants everywhere 
around him and was always eager to 
ride full-tilt against the powers of dark- 
ness. 

From the beginning of his career, he 
wrote as a reformer. The “Sketches by 
Boz” contain satires on existing institu- 
tions, contrasting things as they were 
with things as they might be if the ad- 
vice of a certain clever young man of 
twenty-one were taken. Then came the 
contract with Chapman & Hall by 
which he agreed to supply the material 
to accompany Robert Seymour’s sketch- 
es of cockney sportsmen. In February, 
1836, he wrote to the publishers: 

Furnival’s Inn, 
Dear Sirs: Thursday evening 
Pickwick is at length begun in all his 
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3.96 
might and glory. The first chapter will 


be ready to-morrow. I want to publish 
The Strange Gentleman. If you have no 
objection to doing it, I should be happy 
to let you have the refusal of it. I need 
not say that nobody else has seen or 
heard of it. 
Believe me (in Pickwickian haste), 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Regardlessof this ““Pickwickian haste” 
and of the immense importance to him- 
self of the work he had begun, Dickens 
found time to write another book when 
he discovered a cause that he thought 
needed a champion. A certain Sir An- 
drew Agnew—whose name suggests 
that of Sir Toby’s boon companion— 
had agitated for more rigid Sunday laws, 
and had brought before the House of 
Commons a bill “‘for the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath.” Work and play 
were alike forbidden. No shops were to 
be open and no houses of entertainment, 
no distinction being made in favor of 
inns or hotels. No public meetings were 
to be held; no vehicles were to be let; 
there was to be no travel on land or sea, 
penalties being fixed for vessels begin- 
ning their voyages on Sunday. 

The Agnew bill was introduced in 
May, 1836. ““Pickwick’s” first monthly 
part was issued at the end of March of 
that year and the young author was writ- 
ing at high pressure to prepare the ma- 
terial for the monthly instalments; but 
the tyranny of the proposed law awak- 
ened his wrath, and he made time to 
write a satirical protest. 

Instead of his own name or the pseu- 
donym Boz, the author adopted the 
pen-name of Timothy Sparks. Hablot 
K. Browne (Phiz) had just begun his 
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association with the author by supply- 
ing the drawings of “Pickwick,” and 
this scarce little book is the first publish- 
ed work resulting from this collabora- 
tion. The ““Three Heads”’ of the title are 
Sunday “As It Is,” “As Sabbath Bills 
Would Make It,” and “As It Might Be 
Made.” The “Three Heads” themselves, 
designed by “Phiz,” appear on the 
cover. 

“As It Is’ is represented by a conser- 
vative cleric; ““As Sabbath Bills Would 
Make It” by a most unprepossessing 
Puritan, and “As It Might Be Made” 
by the artist’s idea of the truly enlight- 
ened citizen. The engravings in the 
pamphlet have the unconscious humor 
of many illustrations of that period, es- 
pecially those in children’s books. Here, 
as a specimen, is Sunday “As It Might 
Be Made’’—Arcadia come again. The 
great British public is represented by a 
happy family, whose members have at- 
tended church and left it in perspective, 
each now taking his pleasure seriously. 
Witness the venerable grandsire, who 
is apparently about to make a drive at 
golf, while the sweet young girl is re- 
proving her brother for tempting the 
old gentleman to play cricket. Sir An- 
drew’s bill was defeated by a small ma- 
jority. 

Having enlivened the British public 
by writing “Pickwick,”’ and incidental- 
ly putting more money in his purse than 
the Dickens family had seen in many 
years, the young author, on beginning 
his second important book, evidently 
said to himself: ““Now for a novel with 
a purpose.” This same purpose had been 
in his mind long before the inception of 
“Pickwick.” In the “Sketches by Boz” 
—‘Our Parish,”’—there are work- 
houses and Bumbles. Dickens himself 
had been as poor as anybody; therefore 
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he took up the cause of the almshouse 
boy, and held a brief for him against 
organized charity, Bumbledom, and 
Faginism; just as in his next novel he 
fought for the poor boy against the 
tribes of Squeers and Ralph Nickleby. 
Oliver and Smike are only exaggera- 
tions of what Charles Dickens might 
have been if he had found himself at the 
age of eleven in a workhouse or a York- 
shire school instead of in a cellar full of 
blacking bottles. 

The character of Fagin owed its ori- 
gin to a newspaper item: A small boy 
arrested for picking pockets had admit- 
ted to the nies that a man and his wife 
living in Whitechapel conducted a 
“school” with a score of pupils, picking 
pockets being the specialty of the cur- 
riculum. The woman would walk out 
with a bell and a sixpence in her pocket. 
A pupil could keep the sixpence if he 
got it without ringing the bell. 

Shortly after beginning “Oliver 
Twist,” the young writer’s indignation 
was aroused by the conduct of a Lon- 
don police magistrate, notorious for the 
severity of his sentences and his abusive 
language to the unfortunates brought 
before him. With the purpose of study- 
ing this “hanging judge,” Dickens 
wrote to Thomas Haines, a government 
official: 

“In my next number of ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ I must have a magistrate; and 
casting about for a magistrate whose 
harshness and insolence would render 
him a fit subject to be ‘shown up,’ I 
have, as a necessary consequence, stum- 
bled upon Mr. Laing of Hatton Garden 
celebrity. I know the man’s character 
perfectly well, but as it would be neces- 
sary to describe his appearance also, I 
ought to have seen him, which (for- 
tunately or unfortunately as the case 
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may be) I have never done. In this di- 
lemma it occurred to me that perhaps I 
might, under your auspices, be smug- 
gled into the Hatton Garden office for 
a few moments some morning.” 

Dickens was smuggled into the court- 
room, as he requested, and Magistrate 
Laing appeared in “Oliver Twist” as 
Mr. Fang. He was “shown up” so effec- 
tively that the Home Secretary shortly 
afterward removed him from the bench. 

The characterization of Bumble, the 
beadle in “Oliver Twist,” aroused a 
storm of protest. Several beadles threat- 
ened libel suits on the ground that Dick- 
ens’s description and Cruikshank’s pic- 
tures were recognized portraits. This 
sensitiveness to criticism was long-en- 
during. Seventy years after the publica- 
tion of “Oliver Twist,” in April, 1908, 
two poor-law officers brought a libel 
suit against Alderman Macnamara of 
Woolwich. The comedy element in this 
case was the libelled persons employing 
as their counsel the novelist’s son, Henry 
Fielding Dickens. In protesting against 
the conduct of workhouse officials, the 
Alderman exclaimed: “Shade of Dick- 
ens!”’ This was considered a libel. 

In cross-examining the defendant, 
Mr. Dickens said: 

“You say in your letter ‘Shade of 
Dickens.’ Was not that to imply that it 
was as bad as what happened in “Oliver 
Twist’ ?” 

“I was reminded of Bumble,” replied 
the defendant. 

“You seem to say their conduct was 
as bad as Bumble’s.”’ 

“It was not quite so bad.” 

“You appreciate that ‘Oliver Twist’ 
had a great deal to do with the reform 
of the poor laws?” 

ye ag 

“You did not anticipate that the son 
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of Charles Dickens would cross-exam- 
ine your” 

(Here there was general laughter in 
the court-room.) 

“I have often wished to meet you,” 
replied the defendant. 

“Perhaps you thought it would be 
some one who had never read Dickens.” 

“That would be hard to find in Eng- 
land,” said the Alderman. 

The result of this comic trial was the 
imposing of a fine of five pounds on the 
ideo for continuing the good work 
begun by the father of the prosecuting 
counsel. 

When Dickens was offered another 

contract for a novel to be published in 
twenty monthly parts, he chose as an ob- 
ject for his crusading the ill-conducted 
schools then identified with Yorkshire. 
In the London Times of June 29, 1838, 
appeared an advertisement which, I 
think, suggested the subject of these pe- 
culiar “schools,” which were generally 
directed by competitors of Little Butter- 
cup in the profession of “baby farm- 
ing. 
Rat Mr. Simpson’s Academy, near 
Richmond, Yorkshire, youth are board- 
ed and instructed by Mr. S. in whatever 
their future may require, at 20 or 23 
guineas a year, according to age. No ex- 
tras and No vacations. Cards with ref- 
erences to be had from Mr. S. who at- 
tends daily from 12 to 2 o'clock at the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill.” 

In “Nicholas Nickleby,” Mr. Squeers’s 
school is at Greta Hill, which is also 
_“‘near Richmond in Yorkshire.” Mr. 
Squeers, like Mr. Simpson, met his pa- 
trons at the Saracen’s Head. It is likely 
that this advertisement recalled to Dick- 
ens’s mind an event that occurred when 
he was an office-boy with the law firm 
of Ellis and Blackmore. At that time a 
Yorkshire pedagogue was brought to 
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trial on charges resulting from several 
pupils becoming blind owing to neglect 
and ill-treatment. As an employee in a 
law office, Dickens probably read the 
report of this case. When he decided to 
use the idea in his novel, he and his as- 
sociate artist, ““Phiz,” made a tour of 
personal investigation. Thinking that 
the author of “Oliver Twist” might be 
an unwelcome visitor, the two repre- 
sented themselves as the guardians of a 
supposititious boy, for whom was sought 
a good school “without vacations.”’ The 
actual original of Dotheboys Hall was a 
school at Bowes conducted by William 
Shaw. There were many real Dothe- 
boys Halls in Yorkshire and other parts 
of England; some of them having grad- 
ual murder as an important depart- 
ment. To such places unfortunates like 
Smike were consigned with the hope 
that their education would result in 
speedy death. Undoubtedly Dickens’s 
melodramatic presentment of the abuses 
of these institutions did much to put an 
end to them. 

Ten years later Dickens again took 
up the cudgels in behalf of the Smikes 
and Olivers. A school for illegitimate 
children was maintained by a man 
named Drouet in the town of Tooting, 
in Surrey. Attention was directed to 
this institution by the fact that one hun- 
dred and fifty children died there with- 
in a few weeks. An investigation fol- 
lowed and it was proved that Mr. 
Drouet’s unfortunate pupils had lived 
in surroundings so vile and died of 
treatment so cruel that the mere report 
of the evidence reads like a grotesque 
exaggeration. 

Dickens wrote for The Examiner 
three scorching denunciations of Drouet 
and England’s treatment of pauper chil- 
dren. The attitude of the classes who 
found Dickens “vulgar” was that peo- 
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ple had no business to be paupers; that, 
if they had any intention of becoming 
paupers, they should not have children. 
and that if they persisted in having chil- 
dren it mattered very little how those 
children were treated. 

There is no object aimed at in “The 
Old Curiosity Shop” or “Barnaby 
Rudge” other than the telling of a good 
story, though the author preaches on the 
evils of gambling in the one and lec- 
tures on religious bigotry in the other. 
In his next book, ““American Notes,” 
and in the succeeding novel, “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” Dickens set out upon a 
mission no less Quixotic than the re- 
form of a nation, that nation being the 
United States in 1840. In this attack 
the windmill turned out to be a hornets’ 
nest. Undoubtedly this great and glori- 
ous country was then suffering from the 
sensitiveness of adolescence. Fifty years 
after Dickens’s attempt to reform us 
a famous English author journeying 
through this asylum for the oppressed 
proclaimed that New York was “a long, 
narrow pig trough” and that Chicago 
was “‘a place in which one-half the hogs 
killed the other half for food.” 

There was none of Dickens’s well- 
meant criticism in this; it was mere bil- 
lingsgate; but we laughed at it. We 
could afford to laugh. Americans of 
1840 could not afford to laugh at Dick- 
ens’s criticisms, because nearly every- 
thing he said was true; and the proof 
of its truth was that the Scadders and 
Colonel Divers and Jefferson Bricks 


waxed furious. 


Dickens tried to reform all our errors 
at once. He held slavery in abomina- 
tion, and he could see neither beauty 
nor utility in the promiscuous dissemi- 
nation of tobacco juice. Not many years 
passed before Americans, most of them, 
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saw that “Boz” was right; but in 1840 
we resented a Briton’s discovery that 
slavery was not entirely right and noble, 
and we reviled the critic of the medium 
for street decoration then in vogue. 

The novelist’s visit to the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania resulted in 
his arraignment of the system of soli- 
tary confinement. He selected, as a typi- 
cal illustration of its evils, a German 
thief who was known afterward as 
“Dickens’s Dutchman.” Of him the au- 
thor wrote: “A more dejected, heart- 
broken, wretched creature it would be 
difficult to imagine. What a spectacle! 
This poor creature being driven into his 
grave.” This was in 1841. In 1870 
Dickens died. The poor creature who 
was being driven into his grave lived for 
twenty years afterward, serving several 
terms following the one during which 
Dickens saw him. 

When the novelist first visited Amer- 
ica, and for nearly half a century after- 
ward, international copyright did not 
exist. The law said in effect that it was 
a sin to steal a pin but perfectly right 
and proper to steal a book. The theory 
probably was that a young and strenu- 
ous Republic needed the culture that 
the effete monarchies could supply. It 
gave a new twist to the British lion’s 
tail to rob the authors of Britain. Dick- 
ens made three eloquent speeches on the 
question of Copyright, and he carried 
to Washington, for gegscen to Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, a petition signed 
by Irving, ¢ Sooper, Prescott, and mz any 
other American men of letters. He was 
roundly abused, and accused of coming 
to America for the sordid purpose of 


trying to protect his only property 
against legalized dishonesty. That the 


outher of a book can now receive his 
dues equally with the inventor of a pat- 
ent button-hook is owing largely to the 
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novelist’s persistent fighting for inter- 
national copyright. 

Dickens never attacked anything 
American with the vigor and bitterness 
that he displayed in denouncing existing 
wrongs in his own country. An example 
may be found in the paper “The Great 
Tasmania’s Cargo,” reprinted in “The 
Uncommercial Traveller.” The British 
Government had brought home from 
India a great number of soldiers wound- 
ed or broken down by the climate of 
India. These men were neglected and 
starved by the government they had 
served. Dickens visited the workhouse 
into which Her Majesty’s officials thrust 
her invalid soldiers, and his pen-pic- 
ture of the existing conditions is Zola- 
esque in its realistic horror. If the novel- 
ist had written this tremendous satire 
upon anything American he might have 
gone back to England in a suit of tar 
and feathers. 

On his return to London, Dickens 
found an undiminished supply of ma- 
terial for the crusader. His first on- 
slaught was made upon cant in general 
and the cant of charity in particular. 
This was in ““The Chimes,” of which 
the author wrote to his biographer that 
he hoped and believed that he had writ- 
ten a “tremendous book.”’ The novelist 
took upon himself the large order of 
converting society to the belief that “‘its 
happiness rested on the same founda- 
tions as those of the individual; which 
are mercy and charity, no less than jus- 
tice.”” Whether ““The Chimes” is what 
the author hoped, “‘a tremendous book,” 
may be questioned, but it is certain that 
its author was tremendously in earnest. 
The definite object of his wrath in this 
story was Sir Peter Laurie, a London 
alderman who frequently expressed his 
zeal for “putting down” everything 
from the aldermanic turtle soup to the 


perverse inclination of the poor to sui- 
cide. Accordingly, Dickens “put down” 
Sir Peter as Alderman Cute in ““The 
Chimes.” 

Another revered British institution 
presently became a subject for satire, 
“the law’s delay, the insolence of of- 
fice” as exhibited in the Court of Chan- 
cery, the time and money wasted by its 
proceedings. Before the publication of 
‘Bleak House”’ the novelist had dealt 
with this in an article in Household 
Words entitled “Martyrs in Chancery.” 
This brought upon him the ire of cer- 
tain legal luminaries, who adopted the 
patriotic Briton’s usual means of retalia- 
tion—letters to The Times. Dickens 
then decided that he could do the sub- 
ject justice only in a novel. The case of 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce was derived from 
the famous Jennens litigation, involv- 
ing the ownership of about one half the 
ground now occupied by the city of 
Birmingham. This originally belonged 
to William Jennens, “the richest com- 
moner in England,” who died in 1798, 
at the age of ninety-seven. The Jennens 
estate was claimed originally by Lady 
Sophia Charlotte Curzon in behalf of 
her son, for whom, in 1821, she pur- 
chased the lapsed title of Earl Howe. 
The Jennens heir charged that Lady 
Curzon’s son had died in infancy and 
that she had substituted the illegitimate 
son of one Anne Oakes, a servant. The 
amount involved was $150,000,000, 
and there were a hundred and thirty 
claimants in America. 

The creator of Sarah Gamp and Sam 
Weller was one of the earliest English 
writers—the first English novelist—to 
take up the subject of socialism. In 
“Hard Times,” like Mark Tapley, 
he “‘came out strong” for equality and 
fraternity. Macaulay wrote in his own 
copy of this book : “Some passages of ex- 
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quisite pathos; the rest sullen social- 
ism.” It required courage for a popular 
writer to be socialistic, even in a novel, 
in England in 1854. Ruskin considered 
“Hard Times” Dickens’s greatest book, 
and says it “should be studied with close 
and earnest care by persons interested 
in social questions.” 

In 1843 Dickens, who was then thir- 
ty-one years old, wrote a masterpiece of 
satire worthy of some of Swift's mor- 
dant pamphleteering. In this ironical 
effusion the self-educated writer assails 
an institution no less sacred than the 
Church of England, or rather those of 
its clergy in whom “‘such words as jus- 
tice, mercy, charity, kindness, brotherly 
love, forbearance, gentleness, and good 
works awaken no ideas whatever, while 
the most preposterous notions are at- 
tached to the mere terms ‘priest’ and 
‘faith.’ ” In this paper the writer sought 
to show that while the rest of the world 
was progressing, the clergy—like the 
Bourbon Kings of France—had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. This 
was naturally resented, and several emi- 
nent clergymen retaliated by denounc- 
ing the frivolity and mischievous influ- 
ences of Dickens’s novels. The more 
conservative looked with disfavor upon 
the constant flow of liquid good cheer 
that courses through the novels like a 
river of steaming punch. 

On the liquor question Dickens had 
an amusing controversy with his old 
friend George Cruikshank. When a 
young man the artist drank not wisely 
but too much, but when he realized the 
folly of his ways he became a zealous 
advocate of total abstinence. He edited 
a collection of fairy tales and, not con- 
tent with illustrating them with his ad- 
mirable etchings, he rewrote them as 
total-abstinence tracts. The following 
specimen of the artist’s editing is taken 
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from “Cinderella.” The King ordered 
a fountain of wine in the market-place, 
but the Fairy Godmother protests, say- 
ing 

“Your Majesty is aware that this same 
drink leads to quarrels, brutal fights, 
and violent deaths.” 

“Well, I fear it is so,” replies the 
King. 

“The history of the use of strong 
drinks,” continues the Fairy Godmoth- 
er, “is marked on every page by excess 
which follows, as a matter of course 
from the very nature of their composi- 
tion.” 

“Well, but,” asks the King, “are not 
these things intended by Providence for 
our use?” 

“With all due deference to your Maj- 
esty, most assuredly not; for if it had 
been necessary for man to take stimulat- 
ing drinks, the Almighty could have 
given them to him free from all intoxi- 
cating qualities. And, as for people not 
being able to do without stimulating 
drinks, I beg your Majesty to look at 
Cinderella, who has never taken any in 
her life and who never will.” 

This temperance edition of nursery 
tales called forth an article by Dickens 
entitled “Frauds on the Fairies,” to 
which Cruikshank replied in a pam- 
phlet, “A Letter from Hop-o-my- 
Thumb to Charles Dickens.” Cruik- 
shank’s other pictorial tracts, ““The Bot- 
tle’ and “The Drunkard’s Children,” 
were also criticised by the novelist. The 
artist denounced the use of alcoholic 
drinks as a national evil; but Dickens 
shows that it is the result of a combina- 
tion of much greater evils, “the effect of 
many causes. Foul smells, disgusting 
habitations, bad workshops and work- 
shop customs, want of light, air, and 
water, the absence of all easy means of 
decency and health, mental weariness 
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and languor, the want of wholesome 
relaxation, the craving for some stim- 
ulous and excitement, which is as much 
a part of such lives as the sun is; and, 
last and inclusive of all the rest, igno- 
rance.” 

It was not only in the novels, in the 
“Circumlocution Office” of “Dorrit” 
and the debtors’ prison of “David Cop- 
perfield”’ that Dickens wrote against ex- 
isting abuses. Two volumes of his “Mis- 
cellaneous Papers” have been publish- 
ed, and the thousand pages of these 
books contain little that is not satire or 
invective against actions or institutions 
believed by the author to be unjust. 
From his immense literary and journal- 
istic labors he found time to be a speak- 
er at a vast number of public meetings 
and the banquets of various guilds and 
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associations. An incomplete collection 
of his speeches has been published and 
most of them are in the style of a radi- 
cal politician rather than in that of a 
popular novelist. We find him advocat- 
ing “Commercial Travelers’ School,” 
“Gardeners’ Benevolent Associations,” 
“Children’s Hospitals”; speaking elo- 
quently for the “Railway Benevolent 
Society,” the “Royal Theatrical Fund,” 
the ““Newsvendors’ Provident Associa- 
tion,” and many other altruistic institu- 
tions. In his interest in every phase of 
life Dickens was unique among novel- 
ists, and it is a proof of the versatility of 
his intellect that the greatest of all crea- 
tors of humorous character was the writ- 
er of his time who regarded with kind- 
liest sympathy the wrongs and burdens 
of humanity. 


ae 





Letter written by Dickens on beginning the writing of **Pickwick.” 


[See page 395.—Reduced facsimile.] 
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An African Savage’s Own Story 
A SAVAGE TAMED IN SCOTLAND 
BY BATA KINDAI AMGOZA IBN LOBAGOLA 


Bata Kinpart Amcoza Inn LoBacota is a Black Jew who tells simply, di- 
rectly, and vividly, with primitive use of connectives and primitive emphasis on 
events of human interest, an unparalleled story of savage African life in unex- 
plored forests south of the Niger. This Black Jew was born among the B'nai 
Ephraim, a race of black African Semites descended from Jews who fled from 
Palestine to Morocco eighteen centuries ago, after the destruction of Herod’s 
Temple. Under the influences of trade, war, and persecution the descendants of 
these Jews moved in successive migrations from oasis to oasis in the Sahara Des- 
ert, some of them coming to a permanent home in the almost unknown Ondo 
Bush south of the Niger River. 

One night when the village fires had been lighted and the gates closed for 
the night, Bata Kindai and thirteen little black companions made their way se- 
cretly from their native village, and went far into the Ondo Bush to see what 
they could find. Enjoying adventurous life, they wandered on, in an aimless, 
happy way, with many thrilling experiences, and after forty-five days came to 
a port on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. Not far from shore ‘they saw a trading 
steamer taking on cargo. In a stolen canoe they paddled to the new wonder and 
set about exploring it, so far as the sailors would permit. In the midst of their 
pleasure the sudden blowing of the whistle so startled the inexperienced boys 
that all leaped overboard except Bata Kindai, then seven years old. The sailors 
kept the frightened savage on the steamer and carried him to Scotland, more like 
a beast than a human being. In Glasgow the naked black broke from his captors 
and fled wildly through the streets. A kindly Scotch gentleman caught the boy 
and protected him from harm. a 
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ow when that gentleman picked _ said: “I changed my mind, and took 

me up he had no intention to him awa hame tae my ain hoos.”’ He in- 

take me any farther than the _ tended to notify some one about my be- 

next corner, prompted by pity, because _ing in the city. That Scotch gentleman 

the rough crowd showed no mercy toa __ little dreamed that he would keep me 

“puir, wee, black, naked creature,” as when he took me home with him, but 
he put it. And instead of putting me that was what fate decreed. 


down around the corner, the good The man was a conservative Scotch- 
Scotchman did better. He -afterward man, and knew little about the world 
495 
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outside of Great Britain. It did not dawn 
upon him that I had never been in a 
house before, and so he tried to treat me 
as he would treat any little white boy. 
What a mistake! 

I at once fought against being held, 
for he had forgotten, in his excitement, 
to let me sit down in the carriage. We 
must have looked strange to the cab- 
man, and to every one else that saw us, 
because the gentleman, instead of loos- 
ening his grip on me when I struggled, 
held me all the tighter, close to him as if 
he were holding something precious. I 
kicked and tried to get away, but he 
held on. The cabman laughed, and dif- 
ferent people shouted at us along the 
road, seeing an old man, with his hat 
flying off, struggling to hold a little 
naked black boy. How funny it must 
have looked! 

The man got me to his house, out in 
the Dennistoun District, off the Alexan- 
der Parade. He rushed in with me, and 
then made the first big blunder by put- 
ting me down on the floor. He did this 
with satisfaction, as if some great job 
had been completed, and with the air 
of “There you are!” 

Oh, what a blunder! What would it 
mean if you turned a little untamed 
monkey loose in a house? I was just a 
little animal, an untamed, and seeming- 
ly untamable, little savage. The first 
thing that caught my eye was a mirror 
in the hall. I had never seen a large mir- 
ror before; how was I to know that its 
job was to reflect! So when I looked into 
the mirror, of course it reflected me 
back, and that made me laugh, strange 
to say; and my laughing at it caused 
every one looking at me to laugh also. 

When I was first taken into the hall, 
the noise that I made attracted the whole 
household, and brought every one run- 
ning to the front door, the madam, 
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with her son, her only child, and all the 
help, which included two maids, a but- 
ler, a footman, and a cook. All came 
scurrying to the door to see what was 
up. You can imagine their surprise when 
they saw the master holding a wee 
black boy; and you should have seen 
them run when he put me down on the 
floor. Each one got behind some object 
in the hall, and stood in sheer amaze- 
ment. So when I began to laugh, they 
all came out from behind the objects 
back of which they had hidden them- 
selves, and began to laugh also. The lit- 
tle boy, standing in front of his mother, 
roared with glee. 

While they all were listening to the 
master of the house, who was busy tell- 
ing them how he had found me, I was 
busy examining the mirror. Every time 
I laughed, it laughed at me. That made 
me angry; so I walked up to the mirror 
and gave it a good cuff, and broke it into 
a thousand pieces! This brought the 
conversation to a sudden standstill. 
Everybody screamed, and so did I, but 
I did not scream for the same reason 
that they did. No, not at all; I screamed 
because I saw blood on my hands, and I 
did not know what had happened. 

The gentleman caught me, and shook 
me hard, and made me scream all the 
more. He rushed with me toward the 
door, but before he could open it, the 
boy, standing in front of his mother, be- 
gan to howl also. This distracted the 
gentleman. He did not know whether 
to open the door; or to stand still and 
hold me, struggling; or to go back into 
the hall where all were talking at once. 

He finally went back, and handed me 
over to one of the men servants. He gave 
orders to that servant, who dragged me 
up a stairway. Needless to say, | strug- 
gled, and he handled me as if I were 
something soiled, holding me aloof from 
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him like a dirty rag. Well, he succeeded 
in getting me up the stairs, and flung 
me into a room, giving me a good kick 
at the same time, but not before I had 
bitten him on his leg, which made Aim 
yell, too. 

It never dawned upon any one for 
a moment that I was not used to any 
of their ways; not used to drawing- 
rooms, bedrooms, sitting-rooms, din- 
ing-rooms, furniture, ornaments, pic- 
tures on the wall, and mirrors, or any 
such paraphernalia. 

What would a wild beast do if he 
were locked in a bedroom with all 
kinds of breakable things? I wrecked 
the room! The butler was afraid of me; 
so was every one else. I broke things to 
my heart’s content, and then laid me 
down on a mat and cried myself to 
sleep. 

If it had not been for that boy’s 
crying when his father was taking me 
to the door, after I had broken an ex- 
pensive mirror, I should have been kick- 
ed out of that house, then and there, on- 
to the sidewalks, and left to drift as I 
pleased! The gentleman since told me 
that it was only the influence of his 
wife, who was a kind, motherly, con- 
servative Scotch lady, and of his boy, 
that caused him to let me stay in his 
house that night. He said that his wife 
persuaded him at least to keep me until 
they could notify the steamship com- 
pany about me, and thereby locate the 
ship that had, in all probability, been re- 
sponsible for my being in Glasgow. He 
said that his boy ‘ ‘urged him sorely” 
—that is the way he put it—to keep 
me for him. That made the greatest im- 
pression on that good Scotch gentleman, 
so that was the reason he turned me over 
to the butler, who swore, since I had 
given him that bite on the leg, that he 
would not touch me again; in fact, he 
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said that he would leave service before 
he would handle a little “black brute 
savage.” 

This was all laughable to every one 
in the house except the madam, who 
sympathized greatly with the butler; 
and so she talked him into forgiving 
me; for she explained to him that I was 
one of God’s creatures and did not 
know any better. 

While I was breaking up things in 
that bedroom, no one was brave enough 
to open the door and stop me; but the 
gentleman telephoned to the ship’s com- 
pany, begging them to locate the cap- 
tain of the steamer, and have him come 
to the house, post-haste, and take me 
away, for no one dared go near me, be- 
cause I was wild. 

The captain was located, and he im- 
mediately came out to the Drive, for 
that was where the house was. Now in 
the meantime, everything being quiet, 
for I had finished my breaking and 

was lying on a mat asleep, the captain 
told the people about me, and my com- 
panions who had been lost. When they 
heard that tragic story, every one was 
sad, except the butler, who nursed his 
leg that I had bitten; he felt that it 
would have been a good job if I had 
been swallowed up like the rest. 

But the madam cried pitifully, and 
so did the boy. The master went to her 
and put his arms around her to comfort 
her. His good wife persuaded him to 
keep me, and so did the boy. 

Now the question arose whether the 
captain was willing to leave me there, 
but he answered, when asked if they 
could keep me: “Yes, you can have him; 
he probably will be much better off here 
than he would be back there in his own 
land.” So the bargain was made, over a 
cup of tea, and I was left for better or 
for worse. 
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The captain was the first to come up- 
stairs to greet me. If he was shocked at 
the state of the room he did not show it, 
because he caught hold of me tenderly, 
and led me away to another place, and 
began to wash me. 

I had been cut by the broken glass 
from the mirror, and the people of the 
house had not been able to take proper 
care of me. I welcomed attention from 
the captain, so I did not cry or struggle. 
I nestled close to him, especially when I 
saw the butler in livery, and every time 
that he came near me, I pulled away 
and screamed. 

So I was taken out of the butler’s 
hands and placed in charge of another 
man, the footman, whom | did not fear. 
My wounds were dressed, and every- 
thing quieted again. The captain took 
his leave, and when he left me I cried, 
but the gentleman of the house pacified 
me by giving me biscuits, and he ate 
also, to show me that the food was good 
to eat. He sat on the floor with me, and 
tried to play with me, but I did not un- 
derstand him at all. The little boy be- 
came familiar with me, and he tried to 
imitate his father, but they all tried to 
keep him away from me. 

I was settled, and in a good home, 
and became, to all appearances, content- 
ed. Only when I saw the butler did I 
cry out; and he, every chance he got, 
belted me on the neck or jaw, and then 
I screamed more; but he would do this 
and run. I found out later, after I had 
been in the house over a year, that the 
butler gave as an excuse for my scream- 
ing when he was by me alone, that he 
was only trying to stroke my head. “His 
hair is so funny and nice,” he would say. 
The boy caught him once, when he was 
giving me my daily poke in the ribs or 
on the mouth, and told his mother, who 
in turn told the master, and that gentle- 


man sent the butler away immediately. 

The new butler was kind to me, and I 
was happy with him. Nothing else hap- 
pened that first day until they tried to 
clothe me. That made me struggle and 
scream again, so they let me have my 
own way about clothes. They fed me on 
the floor of the wrecked room, with 
nothing in it but a bed and mattress, but 
I slept on the floor. They exhausted 
themselves of every trick trying to get 
me to put something on, but every time 
they tried, I tore the clothes off. Try as 
they might, they could not induce me to 
copy them in wearing clothes. 

The boy, by this time, had become 
more used to me, but did not altogether 
trust me; when he wanted to be kind to 
me, he gave me a banana, for he be- 
lieved bananas the chief article of food 
in my homeland. He little knew that 
we, in our country, eat less of that fruit 
than of anything else that grows in the 
Bush, because we consider bananas 
monkey food, and because parents dis- 
guise bananas when they feed them to 
the children, by frying » Se or boiling 
them, or mashing them and mixing 
them in with some other food that we 
are fond of. When the boy offered me a 
banana he plucked up courage enough 
to approach me, but before I could 
snatch it out of his hand, he dropped 
it on the floor and ran. I say “snatch,” 
for that was the only way that I took 
anything. I simply snatched it, and ex- 
amined it, and if it happened to be pleas- 
ing to my nostrils and sight, I put it in 
my mouth and tasted it. If I did not like 
it, I threw it on the floor; I threw every- 
thing down on the floor after I had ex- 
amined and tasted it. 

The master had a habit of holding his 
watch to my ear so that I could hear the 
tick; he always stopped me from cry- 
ing in this manner. On one of these 
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occasions he gave me his watch to hold. 
He had just come home, and he had 
brought some friends with him to show 
how he could handle me, and how I did 
everything that he wanted me to do. It 
must have been amusing for those that 
looked on, for the master came in with 
his friends, and picked me up, and 
fondled me a little. I had become used 
to his caresses, and so I did not rebel. 
On this occasion he gave me his watch, 
after quieting me, for I had been cry- 
ing; and after I had tasted the watch, I 
just flung it away from me, and it fell to 
the floor with a thud. It was a good 
watch, an English lever, and it was dam- 
aged after that treatment. The master 
looked sick, while the guests and the 
household burst with laughter. Strange 
as it was, the master had never given me 
his watch before; he had only let me 
hear the tick. He boxed my ears good 
and hard, and ordered me to bed at 
once, as if I knew what it all meant. 

The butler took me to my room, and 
I cried so loud that he went away and 
brought me some cabin biscuits to 
quiet me, and was most gentle. I soon 
fell asleep, but woke up during the 
night and cried. I often had crying 
spells, but no one knew what was 
wrong with me. I called for my mother, 
and for Akrim, and for all the boys that 
I remembered, until I was tired. 

At one time the good lady of the 
house thought I was ill, so she sent for 
the family “physician. He was a good 
man, and I think that his name was 
“Dobbie,” and they all called him 
“Dobbie,” without the “Doctor.’’ He 
was afraid of me at first, and it took 
him some time to approach me. 

Now his idea was quite different 
from the ideas of the others as to the 
way in which I should be handled. He 


suggested strong-arm methods, for, as 
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the boy told me afterward, he used to 
entrance them all with stories of how a 
close relative of his had instructed him 
how to treat a black, if he should ever 
meet one. This relative had served in 
Her Majesty, the Queen’s, overseas 
forces, in the country of the blacks, for 
years, and therefore he knew what he 
was talking about. This dear old bound- 
er tried to attract me by pretending to 
tickle me with his walking-stick, but at 
the same time giving me a poke which 
hurt me. I fairly jumped at him, and if 
it had not been for the butler I should 
have caught him and given him a good 
biting. The butler could hardly hold 
me, and he laughed at the way the old 
fellow went down-stairs, in leaps and 
bounds, screaming all the way down. 
Even the master laughed when he was 
told the story of how old Doctor Dob- 
bie “subdued” me. And for the longest 
while every time the master brought 
friends to the house some one suggested 
sending for the doctor in a hurry. I do 
not believe now that the old man re- 
membered his visits from one time to 
the other, because he always responded 
to the call; and he tried some foolish 
stunt with me each time he came, and I 
invariably made him run away howl- 
ing. One time I caught his hand and 
gave his finger a good bite. Lord! Lord! 
Lord! you should have heard old Doc- 
tor Dobbie shout! They told me later 
that he actually swore, and threatened 
to have me placed in irons, and given 
a flogging by troopers, who knew how 
to handle treacherous blacks. 

Oh, if they could have understood 
my language! If they had only used a 
little tact, they could have found out 
what it was that made me weep! What 
else could it be but homesickness, a 
longing for my mother and my father? 

The boy became used to me, and 
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spent much time in my company. He 
gave me my way in everything, because 
he feared to oppose me. The household 
was much afraid that the boy might pro- 
voke me some time, and then that I 
might bite him, as I had bitten some of 
the others. He was a boy like myself, 
and I knew that, so I was anxious to 
have him around. It was difficult to get 
him to do or say anything other than 
make grunts and signs as he had seen 
his father do. So hearing these grunts 
and seeing these signs so much, they be- 
came a sort of new language to me, and 
I used them every time I wanted some- 
thing. 

One night after I had been put into 
my room, I cried so much that the boy 
crept from his own room over into 
mine. Our rooms were on the same 
landing, but at opposite ends of the hall; 
he had to pass by his parents’ chamber 
in order to reach mine, and he did so 
without any one’s detecting him. He 
was sorry for me, crying, and he brought 
sweets. Now my room door was always 
locked on the outside, but the key was 
left in the keyhole, so it was easy for 
him to unlock the door and enter. The 
gas had been cut off from my room, and 
the only means to light the way there 
was by candle-light. The boy had been 
forbidden to come near me after I had 
been locked up for the night; in fact, 
the whole household had been instruct- 
ed to keep away from my room at night; 
only the butler had access to my room 
at will, because it was his place to take 
care of me. But after he had run up and 
down all day with me, the butler was 
glad enough to be away from me, so I 
was not troubled by any one after I had 
been locked in. So the boy stole to my 
room, a lighted candle in his hand, and 
he grunted to let me know that it was 
he, for he, too, like all the rest, thought 
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that his grunt was individual, and that 
I must know his by heart. 

I knew him, and I stopped crying. 
The boy sat on the floor and fed me the 
sweets that he had brought for me, and 
played with me for a long time. 

Now the difficult thing for him was 
to get away from me to go back to his 
own room without making me yell. He 
has since said that he heard his father’s 
voice, and he knew that it would dis- 
please the master to have his authority 
set at naught by his own son in his own 
house. So when he heard the talking, 
he ran out of the room, but before he 
could get out of the door, I was close be- 
hind him. He could not get away with- 
out making a commotion, so he caught 
me by the back of the neck with one 
hand, and with the other hand over my 
mouth, to prevent me from making a 
noise, he rushed me down the stairs, 
through the lower corridor, to the other 
end of the house, and led me up the 
back stairway. He got me up to his own 
room, at the top of the stairs. 

So I came into his room, the first 
time since I had come into that house. 
This was a decided turning-point, be- 
cause then I first learned to sleep in a 
bed. The boy got me used to the bed by 
picking me up bodily and throwing me 
into it, and the springs bounced me up 
and down, and I liked it, so I ran 
around to him so that he could do it 
again; and he kept this up until he 
became exhausted, and so was I. He 
stretched out on the floor, and I did 
the same on the bed, both of us panting 
for breath. 

Next day the butler swore to the mas- 
ter that he had been the last person to 
visit my room, and he said that he had 
locked the door and had left the key 
inside the keyhole as usual. To his utter 
amazement, when he went to the room 
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in the morning, he discovered that the 
room door was open, and both the “‘lit- 
tle black imp” and the key were miss- 
ing. He said that when he went to the 
young master’s room, he found the 
“little heathen” sound asleep on the 
young master’s bed, and the young mas- 
ter sound asleep on the rug near the 
bed. No one had dreamed that the 
young master would think of doing 
such a thing. But how did the young 
master get onto the floor and “‘that 
creature’ into the bed? No one could 
guess; so the whole thing remained a 
mystery until I began to talk English, 
and then I told all. 

From that time I was the sole care of 
the boy, and I learned to wear clothes 
through that boy’s example. I had stop- 
ped the habit of snatching things, and 
I shyly waited for whatever was to 
be given to me. I do not know how that 
habit left me, any more than I know 
how I first came to sit on a chair. It was 
difficult to make me sit on a chair in the 
beginning, but after the boy took me in 
hand I followed him and did every- 
thing that he did. We were inseparable. 
I used to watch him sit in his chair and 
pick up his spoon or glass or cup, or 
whatever it was, and I tried to do just 
what he did. 

When the boy went away from the 
house I was lonely, and I rushed to 
the door every now and then to see if 
he were coming back. They called me 
several names in that house, at least 
every one but the madam, and she could 
not get out of calling me “creature” or 
“thing.” Of course that is what I was to 
her, “‘a poor wee creature!”’ 

The sound of the boy’s voice was wel- 
come music to my ears. We loved each 
other, just as a master loves his pet dog 
and the dog loves the master. The boy 
taught me words. That is, I began to 
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recognize words that he said first to me, 
and I began to say them. The first word 
that I said in English is bed, and then 
eat. 

One morning, coming down to the 
breakfast-room. every one was astonish- 
ed to see me fully dressed, such as it 
was, but dressed, nevertheless. I had 
the little pants, or knickerbockers, on 
backward, the stockings on my arms, 
and the blouse on hind part afore; and 
I had on slippers. That was a wonder- 
ful day when they got that much on me 
without my tearing the clothes off; and 
so, by degrees, I was clothed nicely, and 
I became so tame that I stood and let 
them dress me properly, because I knew 
what they were doing, and I was anx- 
ious to be like the other boy. 

Then one day the boy wanted to take 
me out for a walk. It was warm outside, 
because the summer months were in, 
and almost everybody went to the parks 
and promenaded along the Drive and 
Parade. The boy had his way, and took 
me out in company with several other 
boys; and these other boys could not 
take their eyes off me. 

I was rapidly becoming civilized. I 
joined in the races in Alexander Park, 
and I did not know exactly what it all 
meant, but I just tumbled, and ran, and 
screamed with delight as the other boys 
did. I cried when my young master took 
me away from them. 

One day my young master, with an- 
other boy, took me out to ride on the 
tramway to the city. What a thrill it 

was! T hey had me out for a long time, 
and I was hungry, but I could not think 
of that word eat, to save my life. So the 
two boys were busy talking to each 
other, in front of a window, about some- 
thing, and they were interested in con- 
versation, and, for the moment, had for- 
gotten all about me. In the meantime, I 
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drifted along looking into the windows 
all by myself; and then I came in front 
of a restaurant. I have since learned the 
name of the place, the Grosvenor Res- 
taurant, back of Central Station, Glas- 
gow. The smell of goed things in this 
place attracted my nostrils, and I walk- 
ed right in. I walked right up to the 
first table, and at this table sat a lone 
man with his head buried in a news- 
paper. There was a hush all over the 
place, for a moment, as if every one had 
been struck dumb. This poor lone man 
who had his head buried in a newspa- 
per had a plate full of food in front of 
him, but he was too busy reading to no- 
tice the food, so I put my hand into his 
plate and began to eat it for him. The 
man must have noticed the sudden 
quiet, so he looked up from the paper. 
In the meantime, I had remembered 
the word for hunger, and I held out 
some of his good food to him, and said: 
“Eat.”’ When he saw me, instead of tak- 
ing what I offered him, he jumped up 
in fright and ran out of the door; he 
must have thought me the devil him- 
self. Everybody roared with laughter. 
Some men came to me, and I said: 
“Eat! Eat!” 

My young master and his friend, who 
had missed me, found me in the res- 
taurant, with a big crowd watching me. 
My young master offered to pay for the 
stolen meal, but the owner of the place 
would not take anything, and told my 
young master to bring me back again, 
and said he would give me all that I 

wanted to eat free of charge. When the 
story was told at home, be sure it made 
every one laugh heartily. 

Things went along as usual, without 
any change from then on, until school 
began, and then the young master had 
to leave. It was arranged to send me to 
a private school in Glasgow, but the 


oung master said that if I was to go to 
school, I should go with him. The fa- 
ther strongly objected, and told the 
madam that I would interfere with his 
son’s education, and he added that I 
was “impossible.”’ He said: ““Why send 
that to school, anyway?” But the boy 
insisted, and of course got his own way 
in the matter; and off to school we went 
together, on the train to Edinburgh, to 
the Sandringham House School. 

I was lonesome and homesick, and I 
cried much of the time. The young mas- 
ter was separated from me, and every- 
thing was black. The boys in the school 
were curious. When I washed, all the 
boys stood at a distance and watched 
me, and some of the smaller boys would 
come up and say to the others: “The 

water's no black.’’ They could not con- 
ceive of my being a real black boy, and 
they wondered why the black did not 
come off. 

They soon became used to me, and 
were extremely kind. But neither they, 
nor any one else, could stop me from 
fretting. I dreamed dreams; I remem- 
bered e. days before; I thought of my 
mother, and I frequently called for her. 
The head master advised my master 
to send me back to my own country as 
soon as I had finished the fourth year. 

I was in that school four years, but I 
never felt settled in it; the life was so 
different. I loved my playmates and 
they loved me, and I could speak a little 
English by that time, but I often stopped 
in the middle of a game or a conversa- 
tion and began to cry. 

And finally, when that school sent 
me and my young master back to Glas- 
gow, my old master arranged to have 
me shipped back to my own country. 
Not before he had purchased and show- 
ed my return passage to my young mas- 
ter would the young master consent to 
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let me take leave of him, because we 
were attached to each other. It was like 
losing a precious pet for him to lose me, 
after all the trouble he had had in train- 
ing me, all by himself, from the time 
when he had stolen me from my room 
and brought me into his room, seeming- 
ly into a new world. 

At school when anything was done 
by any of the boys, the schoolmasters 
knew whom to ask for the truth. Of 
course the boys soon broke me of that 
habit by giving me a leathering now 
and then until they made me fight, and 
then they loved me all the more. I was 
not much of a fighter, but the fact that 
I would fight at all, when hit by another 
boy, made all of them like me, although 
I usually got the worse of any combat. 
You could not blame me for the habit 
of telling the truth. I was on the way 
to become civilized, but I was not quite 
civilized enough to tell lies. 

So my things were packed and strap- 
ped up, ready for my journey home. I 
had learned to call my master “Yabah 
Abiad,” meaning “My White Father,” 
and his madam, “Ima Abiada,” “My 
White Mother,” and my young master, 
“Oremi,” meaning “My Friend.’’ What 
they put in the three trunks that I took 
with me I did not know then, but I 
found out when I reached Africa. There 
were toys, rattles, clothes in plenty, a 
cot-bed, camp-table, camp-chair, lamp, 
knife, fork, spoon, plate, cup and sau- 
cer, and everything that is used in a 
Scotch home. 

The trip to the coast of my country I 
made without any unusual events, and 
I finally reached Whydah in Dahomey, 
my home port. Then what a scramble to 
get ashore over the surf! Only a short 
four years before I, with thirteen other 
little black boys, Akrim the eldest, and 
Ojo-yola the youngest, gazed out over 
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the sea for the first time, fresh from the 
Bush, untamed and scared of every- 
thing, and then clambered aboard the 
steamer, on that ill-fated day! Just to 
see a white man! When I think of it all 
now, it makes me weep! My compan- 
ions, all lost! Dragged under the black 
waters of the Gulf of Guinea! A trage- 
dy! I alone was saved; for what, who 
knows? 

What was the effect of my becoming 
civilized? Before I knew fifty words in 
the English language I was given a 
good beating for telling the truth, and 
by the sons of white men. Look what I 
had learned! The good clothes that I 
wore! The good things that I had to eat 
in the white man’s country! The street- 
cars, the horses and wagons and car- 
riages, and shops and houses, and dogs 
and cats and rats and mice! Oh, no, 
nothing so horrible as our beastly mon- 
keys and leopards, ferocious lions and 
elephants, and snakes and lizards, which 
jeopardize every step one takes. Of 
course the white man’s country has in- 
ventions, such as buses, trucks, taxi- 
cabs, horse-cars, motor-cars, tramway- 
cars, and hold-up men thrown in for 
good measure. Oh, white man, I think 
of you to-day in terms of indescribable 
affection, on the one hand; and on the 
other hand I loathe your culture and ad- 
vancement, because it stole my savage 
being. I love you because in your duali- 
ty you taught me good manners, al- 
though at the cost of good principles; 
and it is still debatable. in my uncouth 
mind which is the better of the two, al- 
though in theory they are inseparable; 
but I learned from you, white man, that 
they have no affinity in practice. What 
a change of view-point from that which 
I had before to that which I have ac- 
quired; so different from eating when I 
am hungry, and not by the clock; sleep- 
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ing when I am sleepy, and not by cus- 
tom or force of habit; resting when I 
am tired, and not by command or when 
the boss says “Stop.” 

I stood on the coast of my country 
once more, gazing out over the black 
waters of the Gulf of Guinea, that had 
robbed me of my companions, clinging 
to the one, yes, the only vestige of my 
natural self left in me, and that was my 
manhood, boy as I was. 

I reached my own community, after 
having waited over three months on the 
coast before I was able to find carriers 
and guides to escort me north to my 
own wild people, and, after a most dis- 
agreeable forty-seven days’ journey, in 
the company of a hostile crowd of men. 
There was the place of my birth, my fa- 
ther’s home. 

The men who brought me up through 
the Ondo Bush made me suffer much. 
They did not know that I understood 
every word that they said, and I would 
not reveal to them that I knew any- 
thing before reaching my village. Other- 
wise, they would have left me stranded 
in the middle of the Ondo Bush. So 
when I arrived I had their hands tied 
behind them, had them severely flog- 
ged, had oil put on their heads and a 
fire set to it, and then gave them the 
chance to run for their very lives. 

My mother had died shortly after we 
boys had left the village, on that fateful 
night, but my father lived, and he knew 
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me. My one thought was of a girl that I 
remembered from of old, and her name 
was “Gooma.” Needless to say, the 
utensils that I had taken home with me 
from Scotland were all destroyed, acci- 
dentally or on purpose. 

I explained as well as I could to my 
father all that had happened, and told 
him as much as he would permit me to 
tell about the white men, emphasizing 
the story of my white father; and when 
I repeatedly mentioned my white fa- 
ther, he became angry and said: “I am 
your father; you have no white father, 
you fool! Don’t you know that you can- 
not be white and black at the same 
time?” He asked me about marriage, 
and I asked him about the old chief, 
O-loo-wa-li, and about his beautiful 
daughter, Gooma; and he assured me 
that Gooma had been chosen as my 
bride, that is, my last wife. For my fa- 
ther, before I had left home, had select- 
ed six girls for me to marry. Such selec- 
tion is always made early in life in the 
case of an heir, the youngest son in the 
home, and that was I. The chance of 
having Gooma as a bride compensated 
me for all the suffering that I had un- 
dergone from the time I had left my 
native village. I was willing to marry 
forty girls, if Gooma was to become 
my bride. But we do not get everything 
that we wish for, as is amply illus- 
trated in the story of what happened to 
poor Gooma. 


[Back into the shadows of the jungle LoBagola takes us. ‘‘The Marriage Ordeal,’’ a wild and savage account 
of primitive custom—the barbaric preparations for marriage, the all-powerful god Oro who detects evil, the 
grim and mysterious Circle—appears in the May number. ] 
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An Architect's Holidays 


BY J. MONROE HEWLETT 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM WarTeR-Cotors By Cass GILBERT 


HATEVER Of vitality and per- 
manence is contained in the 

so-called modern point of view 

as applied to matters of graphic art 
springs, I believe, from an increasing 
dissatisfaction with mere representation 
and a desire that man’s artistic produc- 
tions, in addition to technical proficien- 
cy and careful observation, shall display 
a knowledge of his subject or his theme 
far deeper than mere surface similitude. 
The artist must be a craftsman but, if 
his work is to stir us deeply, he must be 
morc than that. He must be a seer, an 
interpreter. He must base his appeal to 
us upon the fact that he has thoughts in 
regard to his subject deeper than our 
thoughts. He must bring to our atten- 
tion truths which, were it not for his 
work, we should have missed. This is 
the secret of the appeal of all great art 
but it applies with especial force to those 
works which may be classed as by-prod- 
ucts of certain masters. Who could fail 
to be thrilled by Victor Hugo’s little 
burnt-match drawings, by Thackeray’s 
illustrations of his own works, by Frank 
Benson’s dry-points of ducks. Here we 
find adequate artistry brought to the 
portrayal of ideas of tragedy, or humor 
or the quest of the ardent sportsman, but 
in these works the artistry takes second 
place in our interest as compared with 
the revelation of the minds and the 
knowledge of the men who made them. 
So, when a master of architectural de- 
sign chooses habitually to spend his 


hard-won days of leisure in portraying 
the architecture of the past, not by care- 
ful measured drawings, not in the de- 
lineation of detailed form as he knows 
it, but in the capture of those evanescent 
patterns into which walls and roofs, 
trees, sky and earth are woven by light 
and distance, color and texture, then 
we may assume that the things this ar- 
chitect has learned about architecture 
in the making are for him a constant 
source of light cast upon architecture in 
the being, and his water-color drawing 
becomes for us a human document in 
which the atmospheric conditions under 
which the drawing was made, the char- 
acter of the architecture portrayed, the 
compositional relations of foreground 
and background, all become informa- 
tive as to the architect and all his works. 

Water-color sketches of foreign ar- 
chitecture are an almost invariable 
manifestation of the student days of our 
young architects but, viewed in the ret- 
rospect, such sketches seem, for the 
most part, more a tribute to the clever 
water-colorists whose works the student 
has seen, admired and desired to emu- 
late, than to the qualities in the subject 
itself —qualities which the more mature 
mind will wish to visualize, memorize 
and record for the joy of himself and 
others. 

So, in considering this little group of 
drawings by Cass Gilbert I find myself 
most deeply moved by the youthful ar- 
dor that year after year has brought him 
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back, not to the rendering of effects 
which long practice has made easy to 
him, but to the expression of new sub- 
tleties, the study of new problems in 
connection with the things that light 
and air and perspective do to the form 
and color and values of architecture. 
The examples illustrated here cover a 
period of something more than thirty 
years and so span, with fair adequacy, 
almost the entire professional life of 
their author. In view of subsequent his- 
tory, it is not strange that the earlier 
ones show a marked interest in towers 
silhouetted against the sky, in the gra- 
dations of tone and sintphicaion of tex- 
tures expressive of great height. It is 
these earlier drawings which are more 
adequately represented by the black and 
white of half-tone reproduction. Their 
beauty is a beauty of carefully studied 
silhouette rendered with sensitive ap- 
preciation of atmospheric values. 

It is, however, the examples painted 
during more recent years that seem to 
me most enlightening. The single domi- 
nating mass against a simple back- 
ground has in these been discarded. The 
maturer mind is seeking deeper under- 
standing of the subtle combinations, 
textures and patterns of the many ma- 
terials which, in combination, enter into 
architectural effect. It often happens 
that an artist’s later work displays less 
interest in intricacy of detail but here 
we have the exact reverse of this. More 
and more we find a keen interest in the 
study of architecture, not simple and 
quiet in mass but representing the juxta- 
position of strongly contrasting mate- 
rials. 

Asa marked example of this, take the 
drawing of the little courtyard of the 
“Hotel Guillaume le Conquérant”’ at 
Dives, a drawing made four years ago. 
It would be hard to find a sterner chal- 
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lenge to the resources of a water-colorist 
than the subject of this drawing but this 
challenge has been met simply and 
straightforwardly. The violence of the 
contrast between dark timbering and 
light stucco has been expressed and 
overlaid with a spattering of bright 
leaves and flowers and yet it somehow 
resolves itself into a quiet mass. Hop- 
kinson Smith, who claimed, with reason 
I believe, to have been the American 
discoverer of this charming spot, were 
he alive to-day, would covet this draw- 
ing and envy the man who made it. 

Now look at the old “Pont du Gard.” 
What a superb expression it is of mas- 
sive draftsmanship combined with sen- 
sitive appreciation of stony texture. This 
drawing, perhaps above all of them, ex- 
presses the dual personality of the man 
who made it. No one but an architect 
could have so simply expressed the curv- 
ing sweep of those receding arches and 
none but a skilful painter of textured 
surfaces could have so satisfactorily ex- 
pressed the color and patina of those old 
stone piers without losing something of 
the simplicity of the architectural mass. 

“The tower at Segovia” might well 
be entitled ““A Study in the Anatomy of 
Cracks.” How unconvincing to the eye 
of a builder painted cracks in masonry 
are apt to be and yet how revealing they 
are here, if closely studied, of the gradu- 
al operation and direction of destructive 
physical forces. 

I doubt if water-color can be made to 
express with greater simplicity and 
freshness the merging of ivy-clad walls 
into foliage forms that we find in 
“Compton Castle” and yet the salient 
masses of the buildings are all there. 

Such are a few of the subtleties that 
differentiate these drawings from those 
of artists less versed in architectural 
form. If I have not said much about 
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charm of color it is because this quality 
is merely suggested by the reproduc- 
tions. It is there, however, in full mea- 
sure and amply repays careful study of 
the originals. 

The appeal of a water-color drawing 
is an intensely personal matter. We 
either feel it or we do not and, if we do 
not, no amount of discussion will make 
us. When an artist ceases to be a student 
he might as well be dead, and these 
drawings (as demonstrations of the con- 


tinuing vitality of the student’s point of 
view, the student’s enthusiasm for his 
theme on the part of a leader in the art 
of architecture who, for more than forty 
years, has been immersed in the ardors 
of architectural practice) are to me a 
revelation of personality no less vital 
than the buildings their author has de- 
signed. They will in the future, I be- 
lieve, be accepted as an indispensable 
and inspiring portion of the record of a 
life of high achievement. 


Debris 


By Beatrice WyNDHAM PALMER 


BrokEN glass made long ago in Tyre, 











Bronzes shipwrecked on their way to Rome, 
Made in Greece at Czsar’s high desire, 
Lie beneath the sea waves and the foam. 


Rosaries and fine Damascus swords, 
Wedding-rings that Venice gave the sea, 

Silver stolen from the Inca hoards, 
Manacles of slaves of Barbaree; 


Bottles whence carousing pirates drank, 
Harpoons, compass needles gone awry, 
Round shot weighting corpses as they sank, 

On the ocean floor, forgotten lie. 


In their depths the shining waters hide 
Endless works and vanities of man. 
Still beneath the changing moon, the tide 


Flows on, as when the changing world began. 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


VALLEY FORGE AND MONMOUTH 
BY THOMAS BOYD 


From a dreary winter at Fort Ticonderoga, where he was promoted to Briga- 
dier General, Anthony Wayne was called to Washington’s headquarters on the 
slopes about Morristown in the late spring of 1777. The battle of the Brandywine 
followed, and there Wayne held the most accessible ford against the Hessian 
General Knyphausen’s division until Sir William Howe and Lord Cornwallis, 
outflanking the whole American right wing, swung in from the west, where they 
were checked by Nathanael Greene. With the rest of the army Wayne retreated 
toward the Schuylkill, was worsted in a night attack by Major General Sir Edward 
Grey, drove three miles through the British centre at the battle of Germantown, 
and finally, after schemes of further combat came to nothing, suggested to Gen- 
eral Washington that the Continental Line go into winter quarters “about twenty 
miles west of Philadelphia” —Valley Forge. Though only four miles from his own 
home, Wayne remained in camp commanding the Pennsylvania Line throughout 

the dismal winter. 


II 


Mr. Walker, down the south 

slope below Mount Joy, Anthony 
Wayne could look ahead and to the left 
a little where, over an intervening rise, 
the fields of Waynesborough lay. Only 
a year ago the farm had been stocked 
with herds of sleek and fat-bellied cat- 
tle. But now the rolling acres were bare 
and most of the animals had disappear- 
ed. Nearly all of the menservants were 
gone too, taken by the British. And in 
the tannery, where there had always 
been bundles of hides waiting to be 
shipped in return for Spanish-milled 
dollars, little work was being done. As 
for the money he had and the payment 
from the government—what they were 
worth was just about nothing. And the 
price of things: that two pounds of tea 


FP“ his quarters in the house of 


Abraham Robinson had sent him in the 
spring had cost nearly ten golden guin- 
eas. 

Back of him, up the hill in rear of 
Mr. Walker’s house, crouched the rag- 
ged Pennsylvania Line in smoky huts 
with scarcely a blanket to cover a man 
when the wind blew through the logs 
at night. Inspecting them each week, 
Wayne felt ashamed to go into their 
cabins—the sight was so wretched it 
was little better than death. Most of the 
troops were crawling with vermin and 
several hundred had been buried, dead 
from a disorder that had to do with 
filthy rags instead of clothing. Yet when 
he wrote to Dick Peters, who was still 
secretary for the board of war, there was 
nothing done. When he wrote to James 
Long, the commissary, James Long an- 
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‘swered that Anthony couldn’t conceive 
how uneasy it made him not to receive 
any instructions from the council re- 
garding the forwarding of necessaries 
to camp. When he protested to Thomas 
Wharton, president of the council, that 
the men were naked and must have 
clothes, Wharton replied that the delay 
was caused by want of buttons. 

And the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood; many were as disinterested in the 
cold and hunger of Valley Forge as the 
Congressmen and assemblymen them- 
selves. To prevent half-starw d soldiers 
from straggling out of camp and forag- 
ing in barnyards was more than head- 
quarters could accomplish, yet one old 
man who had a farm in the vicinity 
brought so many complaints to Mr. 
Walker’s house that he almost wore his 
own path to the door. The soldiers were 
stealing from him! They were milking 
his cows and committing similar depre- 
dations! 

“Had they?” asked General Wayne, 
annoyed; then he suggested ironically, 
“well, damn ’em, shoot ’em; why the 
devil don’t you shoot ’em?” 

But to the old farmer it was excellent 
advice. And not long afterward there 
was a tattered, hungry soldier shot from 
a milkstool in his barnyard. 

In February Wayne rode into New 
Jersey for cattle and forage. He was 
gone nearly a month, most of the time 
within enemy territory. Then, long pre- 
ceded by several hundred head of cows 
and many horses for cavalry and wag- 
ons loaded with forage, he came back 
to camp over the melting snow. And 
now, except for clothing and equip- 
ment, the condition of the army was 
becoming better. The winter, which 
had not been unusually cold, was pass- 
ing. The hard ruts on the Gulph road 
which ran northwest through a corner 
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of the grand parade and over the hill 
toward General Washington’s head- 
quarters were softening and no longer 
spotted with blood from barefooted 
soldiers with tender feet. Nathanael 
Greene had become Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. And also there were wine, some lit- 
tle gaiety and female society of a sort 
in camp. The rich Mrs. Washington 
was at headquarters, having come up 
from Mount Vernon to be with her hus- 
band. Catharine Greene had also ap- 
peared and a fine, comradely woman 
she seemed to be. At Nathanael’s house 
south of the Gulph and King of Prus- 
sia crossroads, which was not far east 
of Wayne’s quarters, the young Mar- 
quis Lafayette, with his slanting fore- 
head, his long thin nose, his eyes glint- 
ing for fame which would trumpet his 
name back to France, could sometimes 
be found talking his own language to 
Mrs. Greene. Down the Mount Joy slope 
westward were that pleasant, ponder- 
ous couple, Lord and Lady Stirling and 
up the hill back of them lived General 
and Mrs. Henry Knox. 

But by the middle of April Wayne 
had begun to feel that Valley Forge was 
in danger of surviving its usefulness. 
Underfoot the ground was growing soft 
and springy, a gentleness was in the air 
and a fresh, bright shade of green was 
creeping over the fields and into the for- 
ests. It was time to renew the contest 
and he would take the liberty to sug- 
gest to his Excellency the Idea of Mak- 
ing an Offensive Campaign against such 
places as afforded the greatest prospect 
of success. Many reasons, in his humble 
opinion, both political and prudential 
pointed to the expediency of putting the 
enemy on the defensive. 

Yet the days went by and the army 
stayed motionless. Gruff old Baron von 
Steuben, contemptuously recollecting 
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how he had made the Frenchmen run 
when he had fought under Frederick 
of Prussia, using his own hands to teach 
Continentals how to handle a musket, 
drilled the troops on the grand parade 
and wrote out a book of instructions for 
field officers. Wayne watched his sys- 
tematic actions profitably. Though most 
of the foreigners evoked his friendly 
amusement, he liked Steuben frankly. 
But why was the army allowed to con- 
tinue idly through such good days of 
campaigning weather! Through Dick 
Peters he had succeeded in supplying 
the Pennsylvania Line with bayonets 
and now he was eager to have the Brit- 
ish out of Philadelphia where they had 
the temerity to be rioting about his own 
familiar haunts. Word came into camp 
from spies sent into the town that the 
public rooms of Smith’s City Tavern 
on Second Street were now the scene of 
fancy balls. Drunken officers sat at the 
Bunch of Grapes and the Indian Queen. 
There was a pit for fighting cocks in 
Moore’s Alley. Young but ugly Lord 
Rawdon, having lost his favorite spaniel, 
had the brazenness to advertise for its 
return to the home of Mrs. Swords in 
Lodge Alley. That old wooden building, 
a former playhouse, that stood near 
South and Fourth Streets, a couple of 
blocks from Sharp Delany’s and just 
outside the town limits, was livelier than 
ever before, with presentations of “Duke 
and No Duke,” “the Minor,” “the 
Deuce is in Him” and “the Wonder,” 
which last’s subtitle was “A Woman 
Kept a Secret.” James Humphreys, from 
whom Anthony had got his works of 
Laurence Sterne that Hetty Griffiths, 
Sally Robinson and himself had used to 
talk about at Dr. Bond’s, was now print- 
ing play-bills for the British. And Dr. 
Bond’s own daughter was shameless- 


ly being féted by the officers—also 
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Edward Shippen’s daughters, Peggy 
and her sister. And it had been like that 
all winter. Successful or otherwise, it 
was certainly time for action, else soon 
the capital would be no more than a 
tory camp. 

But as if to make this inactivity last 
the longer a council of war was held on 
May eighth when it was agreed that 
the army should not attempt any offen- 
sive operations until some opportunity 
should occur to strike a successful blow. 
Major General Charles Lee, gaunt, 
sunken cheeked and irascible, had come 
back to camp twelve days afterward 
from seventeen months’ British captivity 
at New York wherefrom he had just 
been liberated in exchange for General 
Prescott. Though he arrived too late for 
the great council of war he gladly ad- 
joined his name to the list of major gen- 
erals who advised waiting for a miracu- 
lous opportunity before giving battle. 
And, in early June, when information 
was brought to Valley Forge that Sir 
Henry Clinton was about to evacuate 
Philadelphia and march toward New 
York General Lee announced his opin- 
ion that the American army should 
limit itself to following respectfully in 
Sir Henry’s rear, merely making an ef- 
fort to restrain him from giving the 
farmers and villagers of New Jersey too 
much misery along the way. 

Charles Lee held a little marquee of 
his own during those last few days at 
Valley Forge. His bony knees crossed, 
his long fingers caressing the velvet ears 
of a hound that lay beside him, he 
would sit surrounded in his tent by a 
group of junior officers who listened to 
his sharp but amusing judgments of the 
generals who weren't present. He had 
been given command of a division com- 
posed of three brigades; his reputation 
earned from years of foreign warfare 
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was picturesque—a great man, thought 
many of the younger officers, flattered 
to be around’ him. Lafayette in his 
French frills, young, ardent and wor- 
shipful of Washington, was also in 
camp, still hoping to lead in action im- 
portant enough to justify the major gen- 
eral’s stars with which Congress had 
presented him. Others still there from 
the winter were the bibulous Lord Stir- 
ling, the downright Maxwell, the mon- 
umental Henry Knox, Charles Scott, 
who had stood twice with Wayne in the 
minority during council, Varnum, Poor, 
Woodford, Dickinson of the Jersey mi- 
litia, Grayson, Jackson and Cadwalader. 
Nathanael Greene continued his efh- 
cient struggles with the duties of quar- 
termaster general in addition to his care 
of a full division and Anthony Wayne, 
though only a brigadier and outranked 
by two other Pennsylvania generals, St. 
Clair and Mifflin, still held charge of 
the troops from that state. 

The June weather was growing hot- 
ter. In their huts surrounding the grand 
parade men said it was beginning to be 
the most pestiferous month they had 
ever seen. Twenty miles westward, in 
Philadelphia, Sir Henry Clinton, with 
Knyphausen and Lord Cornwallis, was 
completing his organization for the 
march through New Jersey to New 
York. General Washington, wondering 
if in this journey “some opportunity .. . 
to strike a successful blow” might not 
appear, called yet another council of 
war. 

It was held on the seventeenth and 
Charles Lee spoke loudest and longest. 
What Washington wanted to know was 
whether he should keep his army at 
Valley Forge and allow Sir Henry’s 
heavy train to move past him unharm- 
ed, whether it was better to march at 
once to the Hudson and be at hand 


when Sir Henry arrived in New York 
or whether he should follow the British 
army closely and watch for an auspi- 
cious opening for attack, either partial 
or general. Was that what his Excel- 
lency wanted to know? Well, said 
Charles Lee, there was only one an- 
swer: General Washington should not 
attack Sir Henry Clinton at all! Those 
British troops who were about to leave 
Philadelphia were the best trained men 
in the world; there were nearly ten 
thousand of them. What chance had the 
Americans against them even though 
the state militia made them greater in 
numbers! None. By all means let Sir 
Henry march in safety to New York. 

General Washington frowned ques- 
tioningly at the other officers. What 
had they to answer? 

He was sorry, Lord Stirling said slow- 
ly and gravely, but Major General Lee 
was doubtless right. That was unfortu- 
nately true, admitted Henry Knox. 
Then Maxwell, Grayson, Dickinson, 
Woodford, Poor, Varnum and von Steu- 
ben nodded their agreement with the 
rest. Charles Scott, weary of being in 
the minority, likewise assented. 

What, asked General Washington, 
was the opinion of General Greene? 

There was some truth, Nathanael 
Greene replied thoughtfully, in what 
General Lee had advised, but Lee’s 
counsel was too sweeping. For if the 
Americans followed Sir Henry Clinton 
closely an opportunity for attack might 
present itself during the confusion of 
the British march. 

Anthony Wayne had sat apart, hold- 
ing a book in which he had looked with 
bright-eyed scorn as ten of his fellow 
officers had agreed with Charles Lee. 
He raised his head. 

“Well General,” asked his Excellen- 
cy, “what do you propose to do?” 
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sir!” 

But that reply could scarcely have 
surprised the Commander-in-Chief or 
any of the others. For when hadn’t the 
leader of the Pennsylvania Line voted 
in favor of attack? At Brandywine? At 
Germantown? At White Marsh last 
November? Never. Attack, attack! It 
was the only word he knew. His Excel- 
lency had a portmanteau half full of 
notes in which General Wayne had ex- 
pressed himself as being most Solemnly 
and Clearly of Opinion that the British 
should be put on the defensive at once. 
A brave officer and nothing else, 
thought Washington and developed 
ironic gravity listening to him. The 
council ended with the mind of his Ex- 
cellency still undecided, though Cad- 
walader and Lafayette had joined 
Greene and Wayne in opposing Major 
General Lee. 

On that same day Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s plans to move had been completed 
and by ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing the tail of his heavy, twelve-mile 
train had crossed the Delaware to the 
Jersey shore and all were on the march 
to New York. Ten thousand men: Hes- 
sians, Tories, British regulars; regi- 
ments of artillery; wagons creaking un- 
der heavy stores and baggage upon 
which rode officers’ families, went swel- 
tering over the low New Jersey roads 
with a movement slow as crawling. 

With Clinton lumbering toward New 
York and General Lee’s counsel pre- 
vailing at Valley Forge there were ele- 
ments that might have made a ludicrous 
situation. For a whole winter the Conti- 
nental army had starved and frozen 
twenty miles from the revelling Brit- 
ish in Philadelphia; now, were they to 
follow Sir Henry to New York, they 
mightvery well starve and bake through- 
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out a summer, with nothing gained for 
all their fasting. But Washington, 
though he had not decided to risk a bat- 
tle, sent Maxwell and Philemon Dickin- 
son of the Jersey militia, to harass the 
British march as soon as he heard that 
Philadelphia had been evacuated. Some- 
thing, at any rate, was sure of being 
done, even if it were only a skirmish 
with the tag end of Clinton’s rear-guard. 

But there was more than that to fol- 
low. Washington too broke camp and 
marched his army toward the Delaware 
whence he turned north and started a 
parallel course with the enemy who 
were rolling along the east bank of the 
river in the direction of Trenton. That 
Sir Henry was going to New York the 
Commander-in-Chief was certain, but 
whether he would choose the left road 
through Brunswick to Staten Island or 
the right road through Monmouth to 
Sandy Hook he could not tell. And re- 
maining on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware until he reached Coryell’s Ferry, 
he crossed on June twenty-fourth and 
led the main body of his troops over the 
higher ground in the direction of Prince- 
ton. Near there, at Hopewell, he called 
one more council of war, hoping to find 
some support among his officers in fa- 
vor of an attack. 

That council was like most of the 
others. It would have done honor, de- 
clared young Colonel Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Washington’s aide, to the most 
honorable society of midwives, and to 
them only. General Lee continued to ex- 
press his belief that the action against 
Clinton, if it were to be hazarded at all, 
should be limited to small detachments 
skirmishing with the British rear-guard. 
And again there sounded a long roll of 
yesses from the other officers, heartier 
this time than last, for there was added 
to it the assent of long-faced, dour Ar- 
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thur St. Clair who had come upon the 
scene as a volunteer. 

But Nathanael Greene was still of a 
different mind. And Wayne, of course, 
was also. Those two, with Lafayette, 
felt that General Washington ought to 
send a large force against the British 
rear-guard, which was certain to be 
made up of Clinton’s best troops, while 
the main body stood ready to sweep 
down in case there appeared any open- 
ing for a successful battle. After a wran- 
gle in the council Washington accepted 
the minority opinion and General Scott 
was sent forward with fifteen hundred 
men to join Maxwell and Dickinson 
who had marched near Clinton’s rear. 

Until the day of the council neither 
army knew the direction of the other, 
but then John Graves Simcoe, lieuten- 
ant-colonel in a regiment of British 
Loyalists known as the Queen’s Rang- 
ers, espied the position of the Americans 
and reported to Sir Henry Clinton who 
at once laid his course through Mon- 
mouth to Sandy Hook. Knyphausen’s 
Hessians were sent ahead with the heavy 
baggage train while Clinton and Corn- 
wallis marched behind it. 

As soon as Clinton’s northward route 
became clear General Washington, to 
strengthen his advance party still fur- 
ther, determined to detach Anthony 
Wayne with a thousand men among 
whom were included Colonel Dicky 
Butler’s riflemen. Maxwell, Scott, Jack- 
son and Varnum had already gone out, 
Wayne’s men added to theirs would 
make four thousand; that was a number 
great enough to perform some signal 
manceuvre and Lafayette at once began 
clamoring for the command of it. The 
marquis had been with the army for 
nearly a year during all of which time 
he had been eager for a chance to make 
a dashing cap against the British. 


Here was one at last, for it was certain 
that the advance guard of the Ameri- 
cans and the heavy rear-guard of the 
British would meet. Hopefully he asked 
for the command and got it; provided, 
Washington stipulated, General Lee, 
who as senior officer under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had the right to take 
charge, would not be offended. 

Offended! General Lee echoed La- 
fayette and held up his long hands to 
defend himself from the thought; he 
would be only too glad for Monsieur le 
Marquis to take full responsibility for 
an action that was bound to be disas- 
trous to the army. With this assurance 
Lafayette rode out of camp to gather up 
the regiments under Wayne, Scott, 
Maxwell, Jackson and Varnum. 

That was on June twenty-fifth, the 
day Knyphausen took the long supply 
train toward Monmouth Court House 
while Clinton and Cornwallis protected 
his journey with the bulk of the British 
army marching at his rear. As the night 
of the next day fell the enemy had 
marched northeast to Monmouth Court 
House and were encamped to the west 
of the road and to the north of the vil- 
lage. And the Americans lay in two 
parts, both of which were on a line 
northwest of Monmouth Court House. 
The plan was shaping for Lafayette to 
come down from the northwest and as- 
sault Sir Henry Clinton’s rear-guard at 
the village after it had rested and re- 
sumed its march on the main road from 
Monmouth. 

It was at Englishtown, five miles 
northwest of Monmouth Court House, 
that the American advance guard under 
Lafayette lay waiting. When and where 
they would attack or whether it would 
be a skirmish or a general engagement 
they did not know, but the enemy was 
before them and they were eager and 
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watchful as the sun-steamed hills allow- 
ed. Lafayette was pleased and Wayne 
was waiting for orders when General 
Lee rode through the sentries and ap- 
peared at the Marquis’ headquarters. 
He had two brigades behind him and 
had come to displace Lafayette as com- 
mander of the advance guard. Appeal- 
ing to the youthful, inexperienced ma- 
jor general, Charles Lee said, “‘I place 
my fortune and my honor on your 
hands; you are too generous to destroy 
both, the one and the other.” 

Honor it was that gave the surface ex- 
planation of Lee’s presence after he had 
once refused the very command which 
he now was accepting. For as he saw the 
French stripling leaving the main body 
to take charge of the advance it came to 
him that “if this detachment . . . is to 
be considered as a separate, chosen, ac- 
tive corps, and put under the marquis’ 
command until the enemy leave the Jer- 
seys, both myself and Lord Stirling will 
be disgraced.” That was what he had 
written Washington in his Poa for 
Lafayette’s command; and t 
mander-in-Chief, recognizing his claim 
as valid, had finally given his consent. 
Now the change was made; it was Ma- 
jor General Charles Lee that would give 
orders to the advance guard who lay 
waiting on the high ground about Eng- 
lishtown. 

Toward evening General Washing- 
ton rode into Englishtown from the 
main camp three miles on a line north- 
west at a place called Cranberry and 
passed on to reconnoitre Monmouth 
Court House. Sir Henry Clinton, he 
discovered, had chosen safe ground for 
his encampment. Heavily wooded 


stretches and deep swamps protected 
the men and the baggage train from 
the north and west. Ravines would have 
to be crossed before they could be as- 


e Com-_ 
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sailed. The chance of a successful attack, 
he could see, was far from guaranteed. 
But on the next day if the enemy moved 
their position would have become even 
stronger, for then they would have 
reached the higher ground about Mid- 
dletown. He rode back to Englishtown 
slowly pondering; the best ie, he at 
length decided, would be an early at- 
tack on the British rear-guard as soon as 
Knyphausen’s long train began to 
move. 

At Englishtown Washington told 
General Lee of his resolution; the ad- 
vance guard, he gave instructions, would 
sleep on their arms and be ready when 
dawn broke to go forward. Anthony 
Wayne, Charles Scott, William Max- 
well and Lafayette were standing by 
as the Commander-in-Chief presented 
Lee with his orders for the coming day. 
Lee assented; the dispositions should be 
carried out, he said. Then Washington 
rode back to Cranberry to have his army 
prepared for instant movement. The 
officers at Englishtown stretched out for 
a little sleep and the camp was still. 

But with Washington gone and Gen- 
eral Lee in charge no effort was made 
to watch the British through the night. 
Lee’s officers asked him what they were 
to do. Shrugging a bony shoulder he 
had answered that he had no plans as 
yet. And in the enemy camp General 
Knyphausen began to move his heavy 
supply and baggage train soon after 
midnight. Sir Henry Clinton and Lord 
Cornwallis anxiously heard it rolling 
forward on the road to Middletown and 
Sandy Hook; they too were restless to 
be on the march. 

Lee lay inert till nearly dawn, when 
he sent Philemon Dickinson and his 
New Jersey militia to watch the enemy; 
an order from Washington, who feared 


the British might decamp in the night, 
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had stirred him into this. Otherwise he 
would have done nothing at all, for 
when Lafayette went into Lee’s head- 
quarters at four o’clock on that morn- 
ing of June twenty-eighth Lee told him 
that everything was the same as before, 
except that Dickinson’s seven hundred 
men were marching. 

Wayne was also awake early. Restless 
to move, but condemned to wait for 
orders, he walked about in actual com- 
mand of only a thousand men. In a few 
hours there would be an attack; that 
knowledge gave him a cool joy and 
pointed his energies toward the British. 
Standing in the quiet dawn that Sunday 
morning, he ran a smoothing hand 
along the front of his blue coat and ad- 
justed his frilled white stock. He wish- 
ed his men had better uniforms, any 
kind of uniforms, in fact; he wished 
more of them had bayonets, eighteen 
inches in the blade; that all the colonels 
about him were valiant as Dicky Butler, 
lank-haired Walter Stewart, Dan Mor- 
gan and Light Horse Harry Lee. Louis 
Fleury, too, was a good man for a 
Frenchman. Harry Lee wasn’t there, 
but Butler and Stewart were at hand 
and Dan Morgan, with a healed wound 
disfiguring his left jaw, was not far 
away. Already the air was hot and 
chokingly thick to breathe. 

From the advance camp Wayne heard 
the chitter of musketry up ahead. That 
was Philemon Dickinson encountering 
Sir Henry Clinton’s rear-guard. The 
British column, then, must be on the 
march already. It was time for General 
Lee to do something, why the devil 
didn’t he! A little later an express gal- 
loped up the slope, carrying the word to 
Washington at Cranberry. The British 
column was moving and Dickinson had 
lightly engaged its rear. 

It was five o’clock and the sun was 


over the tree tops in front of Monmouth 
Court House when Dickinson’s report 
reached Washington. Half an hour later 
another messenger was before General 
Lee to march the advance guard for- 
ward and begin the attack in earnest; 
meanwhile Washington would bring 
up the army for battle. So at last the ad- 
vance guard began to move. 

The deep drums tapped and the fifes 
called shrilly. Dicky Butler stood in the 
lead, his two hundred Pennsylvanians 
forming the head of the column behind 
which six hundred men under Wood- 
ford, a like number under Varnum, 
then Wayne’s thousand jostled into line. 
In Wayne’s command were two field- 
pieces and back of him two more were 
strung out through the brigades of 
Charles Scott and Maxwell. Lafayette, 
spirited but uncertain of what to do be- 
cause Lee had ousted him and had as- 
signed him no other place, rode along 
with a useless sword. In the rear, at a 
respectful distance from the British, 
came Major Generals Lee and St. Clair. 

Dickinson’s fire had long since ceased. 
Under the molten sun the men wound 
forward and downward through the 
meadows, skirting the swamps and 
clumps of wood between them and 
Monmouth Court House. When they 
reached a hill near the village it was dis- 
covered that the British had gone. The 
column halted. Generals Lee and Wayne 
cantered ahead to an open stretch and 
began to stare westward. Lee said, 
“Look!” and levelled a long dark fin- 
ger over a stretch of timber beyond 
which could be seen rising the dust 
cloud trailed by a detachment of troops. 
About two thousand men it would take 
to raise such a powdery mass against the 
horizon, Lee judged. Turning to Wayne 
he ordered him to take both his field- 
pieces and six hundred troops, attack 
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the rear of the moving force which they 
saw before them and hold it until Lee 
with the rest of the advance made a 
short cut and divided it from the main 
body of the British army. 

Wayne set out rapidly; swinging in 
a half circle, he went round the wood, 
crossed over the wide marsh through 
which the Wemrock trickled and was 
shortly in contact with a British rear- 
guard detachment loitering on the other 
side. But after one volley from Wayne’s 
muskets and the close sight of his long 
bayonets they broke ranks and began to 
run. Pursuing, Wayne came within 
sight of Sir Henry Clinton’s main rear- 
guard and stopped. Calling Major Byles 
Wayne sent him with a note to General 
Lee, requesting that the main body of 
the advance be sent forward to support 
him, forming on the edge of the deep 
ravine which ran to the left of Mon- 
mouth Court House. 

Far to the left of Wayne Charles 
Scott had come up with fourteen hun- 
dred men and was going into a wood 
behind the morass. Back of Wayne, Lee 
seemed to be coming forward slowly, 
much too slowly. As Wayne waited an- 
other party of the British, numbering 
about eight hundred, drew up in forma- 
tion on the farther slope that led down 
to the ravine and halted significantly. 
Wayne scowled. But certainly Lee must 
be coming nearer. To drive this enemy 
covering party out of the way, General 
Wayne went forward as swiftly as his 
two pieces of artillery could be wheeled 
over the soft, uneven ground, halted 
within earshot of the enemy and began 
firing. 

It was, Wayne thought, time for a 
battle. The troops, the whole army, 
could form on the edge of the morass 
and have fine ground for fighting. Gen- 
eral Washington was a few miles back 
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on the road with his men stripped down 
for combat. Lee stood with more than 
four thousand in the advance guard 
while opposite him Sir Henry Clinton 
and Lord Cornwallis with seven thou- 
sand men had begun to slow down. For 
the troops which Lee had sighted from 
the hill were not a few regiments, but 
the whole British rear-guard. Separating 
Lee from Clinton was Anthony Wayne 
with his Pennsylvanians who were push- 
ing the force that had stood against 
them back upon the British column, 
while to the left Charles Scott was mov- 
ing out of the wood to take post on the 
farther side of the ravine. 

Cornwallis turned menacingly as the 
men began to line the morass. Half a 
mile in rear of Wayne Lafayette be- 
lieved the time for attack had come. 
Standing by Lee, he suggested that the 
whole advance guard be formed up on 
the firing line and fight until General 
Washington arrived with the main 
body. But Charles Lee admonished his 
inexperience with, “Sir, you do not 
know British soldiers. We cannot stand 
against them.” And having been op- 
posed to an attack from the beginning, 
doubtless believing truly that the Amer- 
icans were not the equals of the enemy 
and being able to shield his actions by 
the explanation that he was moving to 
draw Cornwallis’s rear-guard closer to 
Washington’s oncoming troops, Gener- 
al Lee began to retreat. 

Charles Scott, on Wayne’s left, be- 
gan to recross the ravine, for Lord Corn- 
wallis was turning with an earnest de- 
sire to halt this manceuvring and hold 
the Americans until Knyphausen’s tre- 
mendous caravan had reached the safe- 
ty of Middletown and its high ground 
to the sea. And now Wayne and his 
Pennsylvanians were left alone between 
the two armies. The British were com- 
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ing toward him and he was soon to find 
that General Lee was marching back to 
the rear with the befuddled advance 
guard that had been cheated of the 
chance to fight and could not under- 
stand this retrograde action. 

Meanwhile the rising sun glared ter- 
rifically on every one alike, on Wayne 
and his Pennsylvanians, on the detach- 
ment of British infantry which he was 
holding from him and on the sleek, 
orderly body of the Queen’s Light 
Dragoons which came charging toward 
him to throw him across the ravine. 
From this unsupported position Wayne 
was ready to meet whatever force the 
British set upon him; he only wanted a 
few more men. Now the Queen’s Light 
Dragoons were galloping through their 
infantry to where the Pennsylvanians 
waited. But they would meet Dicky 
Butler and his regiment of two hun- 
dred which Wayne had placed in the 
centre of his position. And Butler, like 
Wayne, was madly eager for the en- 
counter. Nearer the cavalry plunged, 
four hundred, three hundred, two hun- 
dred yards. Then Wayne’s rear rank let 
their musket hammers fall and a bright 
flare that was heavy with lead struck 
the charging horsemen fully. And as 
they wheeled, jerking bridles and ca- 
reening, the front rank of Pennsylva- 
nians heard the call, ““Have at them!” 
and went forward on the double with 
bayonets straight and glittering. 

Not content to repel the charge, 
Wayne and Butler must pursue the men 
who made it. In a panic the Queen’s 
Light Dragoons bolted through their 
own infantry, breaking its ranks and 
drawing it in the wake of the thudding 
hoofs. Butler leading, the ranks of the 
Pennsylvania Line charged forward, 
chasing the enemy down a slope, 
through a wide marsh and over a rise 


on the other side where Wayne halted 
his men. And then as if determined to 
give battle to the whole British army 
Wayne sent for his two pieces of artil- 
lery, planted them when they had 
struggled through the marsh to the top 
of the rise and ordered Colonel Oswald, 
who commanded them, to begin firing. 
But Cornwallis was advancing with 
his entire rear-guard, and back of 
Wayne, except to the left where Scott 
stood, the field was bare of troops for a 
great distance. It was then that he dis- 
covered Lee had begun a retrograde 
movement which had ended in retreat. 
Wayne fell back across the ravine, still 
leaving Butler on the farther side. 
Charles Scott rode out of the wood in 
which he had left his men and came up 
to him. It was good ground for an en- 
gagement, yet Lee was going away. 
Both men were furious. Wayne called 
Major Fishbourn and sent him racing 
back to Lee for troops to be brought for- 
ward. Meanwhile Scott and Wayne rode 
down to the court house. Returning, 
they were met by Major Fishbourn who 
reported to Wayne that General Lee’s 
only answer had been that he would see 
Wayne himself. Scott grew worried. 
There was a wide space between his 
men and Wayne’s and the British col- 
umn were coming toward his right. 
With Wayne he sent an order begging 
General Lee at least to halt and form. 
While Scott, seeing that he would not 
be supported, rode away to file his men 
off to the left. Wayne sent word to 
Dicky Butler to fall back, for rashness 
would become insanity if he remained 
on the slope so recently taken. Guard- 
ing the two field-pieces that Oswald 
dragged back across the marsh, Butler 
joined Wayne on the west side of the 
ravine and they began a slow retreat. 
Small detachments of the advancing 
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British skirmished toward him from his 
right and left in rear, sometimes circled 
and drove at him from in front, but he 
held his men together and kept his guns 
protected as he backed toward the Wem- 
rock ravine. Often hard pushed and fre- 
quently surrounded, he yet managed to 
cross the causeway and take up a delay- 
ing position on the other side. He was 
fighting again as he had fought at Three 
Rivers and at Chadd’s Ford on the 
Brandywine, but the circumstances on 
this day were more hopeless than they 
had been in those other engagements, 
for now there seemed to be no end to 
the hot, slow, backward skirmishing 
against Cornwallis’s thousands. Yet even 
then, covered with sweat and itching 
gunpowder, driven by what General 
Lee called the whole flower of the Brit- 
ish army, Grenadiers, Light Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery, amounting in all 
to 7000 men, Wayne persisted in his 
steadfast contempt of the Rebels whom 
he was keeping two, three or four hun- 
dred yards distant, a feat which he be- 
lieved he could continue indefinitely 
provided any effort or exertion was 
made for the purpose. 

Back on the road over which Wayne 
had marched that morning the retreat- 
ing Lee had met the advancing Wash- 
ington and the Commander-in-Chief 
was astounded and in a fury at the un- 
expected encounter. A scared young 
fifer running along the road had told 
him of the bewildering retreat and Colo- 
nel Shreve with his departing regiment 
had confirmed it. To Lee, whom he met 
at the end of the line nearest the enemy, 
he shouted: “What is the meaning of 
all this, sir? I desire to know the mean- 
ing of this disorder and confusion!” 

General Lee rasped back, “By God, 
sir, American soldiers cannot fight Brit- 
ish grenadiers.” 
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“By Ged, they can fight any upon 
the . of the phot Rnd aes 
damned poltroon!”” Which, according 
to Charles Scott, who had rejoined the 
column and was standing by, was only 
the beginning of what General Lee had 
become in the estimation of General 
Washington; for the Commander-in- 
Chief “swore on that day till the leaves 
shook on the trees, charmingly, delight- 
fully.” Never before or since did Briga- 
dier Scott enjoy such swearing, for the 
General “swore like an angel from 
heaven.” 

When Washington’s moment of fury 
had passed he ordered Lee to form his 
troops to meet Cornwallis. Lee nodded, 
adding coolly that he should not be the 
first to leave the field. Whereupon 
young Colonel Alexander Hamilton ex- 
citedly piped up to General Washing- 
ton, “that’s right, my dear general!” 
Flourishing his sword he went on, “‘and 
I will stay here and we'll all die here 
on the spot.” 

But Lee’s troops looked too scorched 
and exhausted from their aimless march- 
ing, Washington thought. Wayne and 
his Pennsylvanians were only a few min- 
utes’ canter up the road, on the down- 
ward slope of a rise that led to a cause- 
way which the British would have to 
cross in their pursuit. And though his 
men had been fighting since eight 
o'clock that morning it was Wayne that 
was placed in the centre of the new line 
which General Washington began to 
form. 

On either side of Wayne the ground 
was higher than where he stood, so that 
it was through his ranks that the Brit- 
ish would be likely to make their strong- 
est assault. To his left Lord Stirling’s 
division had been stationed as soon as 
it arrived and to his right Nathanael 
Greene had come into position. Enor- 
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mous Henry Knox had his artillery with 
Greene. Wayne himself had posted a 
part of his men in the barns and sheds 
of a near-by farm; the others stood in an 
apple orchard. It was in this opening 
that Wayne took his own place. 

The American line, which Washing- 
ton now had under control, had barely 
formed when Lord Cornwallis march- 
ed within range of the forward troops 
and came to a halt. It was now about 
noon and the day was bright with the 
streaming sun. But as Cornwallis step- 
ped within the Continental range the 
cannon of Henry Knox and the smaller 
pieces of Colonel Oswald began to 
boom and crash and roar, each time 
spreading a dark veil above the ground. 

Cornwallis stood still, debating. Sir 
Henry Clinton, he knew, wanted this 
business of being followed put to an end 
—and here was the result: a general en- 
gagement. He began giving orders to 
the officers of his regiments. The bright 
ranks started moving, feeling out the 
strength of the American left where 
Lord Stirling commanded, of the right 
where Nathanael Greene’s division was 
backed by Knox’s guns. Both were on 
uphill ground and too difficult of ap- 
proach; the drive would have to be 
through the centre. 

In the outbuildings of the now ravag- 
ed farm, under the apple boughs of the 
orchard, Anthony Wayne’s men stood 
half-naked, their knuckles bloodless as 
they gripped their muskets. Under roofs 
and leaves alike the heat was swelter- 
ing and inescapable. Shirts and tunics 
lay beside them; over their bare shoul- 
ders captains and colonels stared expect- 
antly at the pausing British ranks. Now 
and again a man would laugh; how 
those Lobsterbacks out in front must be 
broiling! 

But then of a sudden the orchard and 
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outbuildings were still. An officer had 
ridden to Cornwallis and away again, 
back to the British grenadiers who had 
begun to form for the charge. Brilliant- 
ly they wheeled against the background 
of the main body until they were direct- 
ly opposite the low land where Wayne 
commanded. They halted in position 
and their commander, Colonel Henry 
Monckton, turning his back to the 
Americans, faced his soldiers. He was 
near enough and spoke clearly enough 
for the men in the orchard to hear him. 
The Grenadiers, his words came crisply, 
were going forward with their bayo- 
nets; they must break through to keep 
their reputation and to save their shame. 
Theirs was the proudest corps of the 
army; they could not fail. Colonel 
Monckton turned again and confronted 
the Americans with a sparkling sword. 
Forward Grenadiers! 

Along Wayne’s line the order ran, 
“Hold your fire!” The drums were roll- 
ing, Colonel Monckton came on in style. 
The Pennsylvanians, reinforced by a 
body of Marylanders and another of 
Virginians, held themselves motionless 
as the British cut down the small dis- 
tance that lay between them. The bayo- 
nets in front of them made a jagged belt 
of steel. Wayne’s head was back and his 
hand was on the hilt of his cutting- 
sword. To him as to his men life had be- 
come as nothing, except as it might be 
thrown away with a graceful contemp- 
tuousness. The effective moment came, 
the bayonets close and the crimson Brit- 
ish jackets looming with bright expan- 
siveness over American musket barrels. 
Wayne, Dicky Butler, Walter Stewart 
bawled “Fire!” and a pale flicker leaped 
from the waiting line of muzzles. 

Colonel Monckton was among the 
first to sprawl. The Grenadiers stopped, 
their ranks shattered and the dead clut- 
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tering the long grass about them. But 
broken as they were they continued in 
their attempt. Sweating privates licked 
their lips and ran desperately forward. 
Men lost their lives from heat and exer- 
tion as they tried to drag their com- 
mander’s body back. At length they 
turned and straggled to Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

The Grenadiers’ charge was the last 
attack of the day. While Wayne stood 
exultantly with his men in the orchard 
Cornwallis began to withdraw across 
the narrow causeway, resting one flank 
beside a wood and the other next to the 
marsh where he halted. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and he knew that General Knyp- 
hausen’s heavy baggage and supply 
train must now be near the heights of 
Middletown; its safety had been their 
concern when they turned on the ad- 
vance guard under General Lee. Now 
they would wait, withstand the Ameri- 
cans till nightfall if they could and then 
march quickly away. 

A solid fire from artillery and a few 
muskets had followed Cornwallis to the 
ground on which he stopped. General 
Washington, the moment Monckton’s 
Grenadiers crumpled before Wayne's 
defense, had seen the chance to counter- 
attack and had made his plans. General 
Enoch Poor was to take his own and a 
brigade from North Carolina around 
upon the British right, Woodford was 
to assault their left while the artillery 
and muskets of the main line were to 
confuse the enemy with a rapid fire. 
But this time it was the men themselves 
that decided what was to be done. All 
along the front they were falling to the 
ground; weary vessels of over-heated 
blood, they lay without moving or 
shook the last drops of water from their 
canteens upon their thirsting lips. 

The rolling-green field with its marsh 
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and deep ravine between the two armies 
was quiet again. Two hundred and for- 
ty-nine British lay dead and scattered 
about, most of them on the low ground 
where Wayne commanded. A hundred 
more were wounded or taken prisoner. 
Added to those were about two hun- 
dred and fifty Americans killed and 
wounded. 

General Washington was stretched 
out under a shade-tree, sharing his blue 
cloak with Lafayette. He had not won, 
for Sir Henry had succeeded in his pur- 
pose and would be unassailable when he 
reached Middletown; but he had not 
lost either, for he had brought the Brit- 
ish to a general engagement from which 
they had had to fall back with greater 
casualties than his own. But for Charles 
Lee, it was possible, the victory might 
have been decisive. And but for An- 
thony Wayne and his fight from the 
time he met the enemy Lord Cornwallis 
might not have been compelled to give 
up. When he wrote his report of the 
battle to Congress he would mention 
one name, that of Brigadier General 
Wayne, whose good conduct and brav- 
ery through the whole action, he felt, 
deserved particular commendation. 

Anthony Wayne stayed among his 
worn but contented troops. At last he 
had been accommodated in his wish to 
fight and his scorn for the British was 
greater than ever. If only Lee hadn’t re- 
treated when Cornwallis turned on him 
earlier in the morning! If only Light 
Horse Harry Lee had been at hand 
when Dicky Butler had driven the Brit- 
ish dragoons back through their own 
infantry when they were fighting east 
of the court house! That was a field in 
which young Lee’s cavalry could have 
acted to great advantage. He would 
have to write him about it and in the 
letter give Butler the praise which his 
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gallant behavior deserved. And he must 
tell Polly how British courage failed. 
Also Dick Peters, the secretary of the 
Board of War, should be informed and, 
with Sharp Delany, carry the word 
around among the Tory ladies of Phila- 
delphia. The belles of the Mischianza— 
Miss White, Miss Craig, Miss Bond, the 
Chew girls, Peggy Shippen, Miss Red- 
man and that Smith girl—he wondered 
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how they would like it when Dick 
Peters told them how their heavenly, 
sweet, pretty redcoats, the Gentlemen 
of the Guards and Grenadiers, who had 
whirled them to balls and plays at the 
“Old South”’ while the Americans were 
freezing at Valley Forge, had now 
humbled themselves on the plains of 
Monmouth! Not much, that was cer- 
tain. 


[Wayne's famous exploit, the capture of Stony Point, will be told in Mr. Boyd's next 
chapter on Mad Anthony. ] 
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Murder 


BY DON KNOWLTON 


HE train was late. It had been due 
at 6.05. I had not been able to 
get away from Boles’s office un- 

til 5.30, and so, of course, went right to 
the depot, not daring to stop for even 
so much as a sandwich. Now it was 
seven o'clock. For an hour I had been 
waiting for that west-bound train. 

It was cold there on the platform— 
cold and drizzly. Everything dripped 
water. And yet inside the station it was 
worse. There it was hot—it was suffo- 
cating. The smell of the thousands of 
people and the countless thousands of 
cigarettes that had gone before, hit you 
with a blast as you opened the door. The 
station restaurant was impossible. No 
doubt there was a diner on the train. 

It arrived at 7.15. I found the sleep- 
ing-car practically deserted. I asked the 
porter whether dinner was still being 
served in the dining-car. 

“There is no diner on this train, sir,” 
he answered. 

No diner meant, of course, no din- 
ner, and I had had nothing since noon. 


Well, there was nothing to do but make 
the best of it. I went into the smoking- 
compartment, which I found empty, 
and began to puff on one of those long 
three-cornered cigars that Boles had 
given me. It was terrible, but it was the 
only cigar I had, so I kept on puffing at 
it. The legs of my trousers were wet, 
and my shoes were almost squashy. I 
felt of the radiator in the smoking-com- 
partment. It was stone cold. 

Stone cold. Just as cold as Boles had 
been when I made him that proposi- 
tion that I had been so sure he would 
accept. In short, I had spent four weeks’ 
work and a hundred and fifty dollars 
in expenses, all for nothing. 

I might have known Boles would be 
like that. How blithely he had sug- 
gested that I do the very thing which I 
had done—how cold- loodedly had he 
turned me down when the time came 
to pick me up on it and see me through! 

I could have murdered him. 

The long train rumbled over a cross- 
ing. Murder, murder, murder, said the 
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car-wheels. Certainly I was in a good 
mood for it. I pictured Boles coming 
into the door of the smoking-compart- 
ment, fancied my hands closing about 
his Adam’s apple, saw his haunting eyes 
as the light of terror faded slowly into 
nothingness. 

Murder! 

If only somewhere, somehow, on this 
miserable train, I could buy even so 
much as a sandwich! 

At this moment a man walked into 
the smoking-compartment. I say a man 
—and yet, as I looked him over, I 
doubted it. He was small, and he was 
not = straight. The left shoulder 
was higher than the right, and was 
twisted forward a bit. The fellow sham- 
bled as he walked. His whole gait and 
frame spelled hesitation and uncertain- 
ty. He hung his hat on a peg, and I saw 
that what hair he had left, which was 
little, was straw-colored and scraggly. 

He turned toward me then and 
smiled. At least he must have intended 
it for a smile. It was ghastly. The man’s 
forehead was a bit bulgy. His head was 
built like a turnip, bigger around at the 
top than at the bottom. He had no nose 
to speak of; one eyebrow was higher 
than the other; the eyes themselves 
were a sort of wishy-washy gray blue, 
the mouth trembly, and the chin simply 
not worth mentioning. 

“My name is Jeffrey,” he said. 

I know it was rude, but I made no 
answer to the man. I wouldn’t have an- 
swered him if his name had been any- 
thing from Aladdin to Beelzebub. | 
didn’t want to talk, anyhow. Certainly 
I didn’t want to talk to this fellow. 

But over he came and sat down next 
to me—right next to me. He lit a ciga- 
rette, meanwhile looking toward me in- 
quiringly, and then he began to move 
closer, to hitch over, as we used to say 
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in school, until his side was touching 
mine. I began to hitch, too, but he 
hitched right along after me. 

“Do you like to play tag?” I asked 
him finally, but he only smiled, a smile 
that consisted merely of dropping such 
jaw as he had, disclosing a mess of half- 
decayed, yellow teeth. I was about to 
get up and leave the smoking-compart- 
ment, but at that moment the porter 
stuck his head in and said: 

“Tl make up your berth directly, 
sir. 

So I sat down again. 

“‘Were you ever on trial ?” asked Jef- 
frey. 

I did not answer at all, but it made 
no difference. 

“I guess you don’t realize who I 
am,” he said. “I am Jeffrey—the Jef- 
frey, you know—the Jeffrey of the Jef- 
frey murder trial.” 

Murder! The word startled me. It 
made me sit straight up. The man nod- 
ded with satisfaction. 

“T thought you would be interested,” 
he said. “‘Most people are. Maybe you 
don’t know yet how it came out. They 
acquitted me.” 

But I could only stare at him. 

“Acquitted you of what?” I asked. 

“Why, of murder, of course. You 
know the case, don’t you? Certainly 
you have been following the Jeffrey 
case in the newspapers?” 

Suddenly I did remember that a few 
weeks back there had been a lot of 
front-page stuff, pictures, head-lines, 
and all that sort of thing, about some 
fellow named Jeffrey, who was being 
tried for the murder of his wife. 

I looked again at this undersized 
wisp of a man who sat next to me. 

“You don’t mean to say—”’ I began. 

He beamed. 

“Exactly,” he exclaimed. “Yes, I am 
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Jeffrey himself—Jeffrey of the Jeffrey 
murder case. And, sir, I was acquitted. 
I was acquitted a week ago Thursday. 
The jury by unanimous verdict found 
me not guilty.” 

I could only gulp and glare. 

“Aren't you going to congratulate 
me?” he asked. “Almost everybody 
congratulates me. Some of them want 
me to autograph things for them.” 

“No, thank you,” I put in. 

“Which did you think ?” he went on, 
warming up, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, laughing a quick maudlin laugh 
that showed again his rotting teeth. 
“Did you think I would be acquitted, or 
didn’t you? The betting ran high on 
it in New York, you know. I met one 
man just before I left who had put a 
cool thousand on me. He brought his 
wife and his three kids down to see me 
off on the train, he was that grateful. 
Of course there was some betting just 
on whether I would or wouldn't get 
the electric chair, and then others were 
betting I would get only twenty years. 
Then there were bets just on guilty or 
not guilty. Oh, there were all sorts of 
bets placed on me. Really, it was most 
interesting.” 

The little man, still rubbing his 
hands, cluck-clucked to himself. Again 
I moved over, and again he hitched 
over still closer to me than before. 

“Do you really mean,” he exclaimed, 
“that you didn’t follow the trial close- 
ly?” 

/ “Not as closely as I should have, per- 
haps,” I answered. 

“Dear me,” said Jeffrey. “You cer- 
tainly missed a great deal of excitement. 
Let me show you.” 

And before I could stop him, he had 
taken out of his coat-pocket a great wad 
of newspaper clippings, done up in a 


rubber band. He peeled off the rubber 


band and began to shed newspaper clip- 
pings. They fluttered about him to the 
floor. They covered his knees, his lap. 
He stuck some of them into his pockets. 
He pawed them over frantically, look- 
ing for this and that, chattering all the 
while at the top of his voice. 

“Now look here,” he said. ““This is 
the original story. I got on the front 
page of all the New York newspapers 
on this, and I guess on the front page 
of almost all the papers all over the 
United States, Canada, and even in 
England. See, it says: “Kills Wife with 
Scissors.’ There is my picture there, 
right below it. I am supposed to have 
killed her with scissors. Look, ‘Defen- 
dant Denies Guilt.’ Oh, those were 
great days, those were.” 

He smiled dreamily. 

“Yes,” he went on, “it was a won- 
derful trial—wonderful. And you did- 
n’t read all about it? Well, well. Say, 
some of the most prominent people in 
the United States followed every word 
of that trial. You should have seen some 
of the society women that came to see 
me when I was in my cell—brought me 
flowers, too. I got letters from some of 
them. Look here, isn’t this fine? See, 
here’s what Mrs. Winters-Smythe— 
you know who she is—what Mrs. Win- 
ters-Smythe writes to me. ‘Dear Little 
Jeffrey,’ she says, ‘I am sure you simply 
couldn’t have done it. I just know this 
horrid old trial will come out all righty- 
ighty, and here’s some orchids for you, 
to cheer you up while you are down in 
that awful old jaily-aily.’ Wasn’t that 
simply too sweet of her? And here’s one 
that Miss Cornelia Umpstaad, of the 
Philadelphia Umpstaads, sent to me by 
special messenger. It says 

I started to rise to my feet. The man 
seized my arm, pulled me down. 

“No, listen,” he said. “It says 





” 
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“T don’t care what—”’ I put in. 
“Wait until I tell you,” the man 

went on, drowning me out, clinging to 

my coat. “What I am getting at is, Mrs. 

Winters-Smythe and Miss Umpstaad, 

and a lot of others, they formed, you 

know, this Jeffrey Defense Society. 

Maybe you remember of it. No? Why, 

it was them that hired Terrence Dar- 

low, the big criminal lawyer, to take 
my case. They had booths out all around 
the cities, you know, all over the coun- 

try. Booths where you could give just a 

dime or a nickel, if that was all you 

could afford, to the Jeffrey Defense 

Fund. Don’t you know about that? 

And the sandwich-men walking up and 

down the streets? Oh, say, it was mar- 

vellous, simply marvellous. To think 

that my name was on the lips of mil- 

lions and millions of people all over 

this whole continent!” 
Again I got to my feet, and again this 
leech dragged me back onto the seat. 
“Now I want to tell you all about the 
trial,” he began. “I will tell it to you 
from the very beginning, going through 
first with the time I was arrested, and 

then all about what the prosecution did, 

and the prosecution witnesses, and then 

all about what the defense said, and all 
about the defense witnesses, and every- 
thing, clear on through to the time 
the judge charged the jury, and then 
the time the verdict came in. It be- 

ns 

I shook the man off. Great God! there 
was a limit to the amount which any 

man could be expected to endure as a 

matter of ordinary smoking-compart- 

ment courtesy. But he grabbed my coat- 
lapels. I thought he was going to climb 
right up the front of me, like a squir- 
rel. 

“Why in the world didn’t they con- 


vict you?” I said nastily. 
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He smiled, and clasped his hands. 
“That,” he said, “is just the point I 
was about to make in telling you the 
history of the trial. It really is a quite 
nice proposition. You see, in the first 
place, the evidence was purely circum- 
stantial. There was no witness to the 
murder. I showed_in my evidence that 
I had left the bank, where I am em- 
ployed, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that I was in Finlay’s Restaurant, 
eight blocks from the bank, by six 
o'clock that same afternoon. Now it was 
established that the murder was com- 
mitted some time during that hour; 
that is, between five and six o'clock. I 
admitted, of course, that it did not take 
a complete hour to go from the bank, 
where I worked, to Finlay’s Restaurant; 
but I explained that, as the weather 
was good, I had stopped for half an 
hour in the park, which is half-way be- 
tween the bank and the restaurant, and 
then had gone on to the restaurant to 
get my dinner. It was the last night in 
the month, you see—statement night, 
as you will well understand if you have 
ever worked in a bank—and of course 
I had to work that night, so I was stay- 
ing down-town. Now, you see, when I 
got home from the bank that night, at 
10.45, and walked into the little apart- 
ment where my wife and I had been so 
happy, I found her stretched upon the 
floor in a puddle of blood, with a pair 
of scissors stuck through her neck.” 
As the little man made this last state- 
ment, he stood a bit back from me with 
his feet spread wide, his miniature 
shoulders thrown back, head on one 
side, looking like a bantam rooster. 
“Now, of course,” he went on, “the 
prosecution contended that as my apart- 
ment was only fifteen minutes by street- 
car from the bank, it was perfectly pos- 
sible for me to leave the bank at five 
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o'clock, go home, murder my wife, and 
still get down-town again to Finlay’s 
Restaurant by six o’clock. But = 
Here Jeffrey began to wag the fore- 
finger of his right hand significantly. 
“But,” he went on, “it was suggested 
to the jury that the man who murdered 
his wife at, let us say, five-thirty, would 
not ordinarily go to his favorite restau- 
rant at six o'clock that same night to 
eat his favorite dish—namely, liver and 
onions—as I did. Then more things 
were brought to their attention—all 
about the sort of life I had led up to that 
time. Look, here is something e 
Jeffrey began to claw about among 
the clippings that littered the smoking- 
compartment, finally pouncing upon 
one and shoving it under my nose. 
“Look,” he went on, “‘see this head- 
line? ‘Jeffrey and Wife Were Love- 
Birds, Says Friend.’ Ah, that helped. 
That was my wife’s friend, Mame, who 
said that. Mame, she knew my wife 
very well, she did. She suffered ter- 
ribly when my wife, Hilda, died. And 
Hilda, she had always told Mame what 
a good husband I was. So Mame, she 
was glad to testify for me. Look, here 
the paper has got our picture—my wife, 
Mame, and myself—a picture the three 
of us had taken together about two 
months before the murder, that time 
we went out to the Simmons picnic. 
See the big one, that’s my wife. Why, 
she weighed two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, Hilda did. She was a big-boned 
woman. She could do anything. Mame’s 
the little one. You can’t hardly see me 
there standing in between them. Yes, 
the jury heard plenty of testimony about 
how peaceable and lovable my wife and 
I lived together—always did. And then 
my boss, Norcross, down at the bank, 
he testified—wait a minute, here’s an- 
other piece in the paper ce 
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I tried to escape through the door, but 
Jeffrey fairly tackled me about the 
knees, bobbing up with another clip- 
ping. The head-line read, “Jeffrey Al- 
ways Punctual, Says Boss,” with a sub- 
title: “Willing and Obedient Worker, 
Bank Official Testifies.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Jeffrey went on, “Nor- 
cross told them how I had been keeping 
books in that corner of the bank for the 
last twenty years, and how I hadn’t 
been tardy in the morning, except when 
I had typhoid fever, only once, during 
all that time. Well, you see, that along 
with what Mame said about how fond 
Hilda and I were of each other, besides 
also the fact that there were no wit- 
nesses to the murder, and it was just 
circumstantial evidence, you might say 
—well, and along with the things all 
these society people did for me—what 
else could the jury do but acquit me? 
Sure, I am free now. I am going out 
West, out in California I'll bet they'll 
have some use for me in the movies. My 
face is known now, you know. They 
have had my picture in the rotogravure 
sections of newspapers all over this 
country and part of Europe. Yes, sir, I 
am going out to California "i 

I cut him short. 

“You skunk,” I said. 

I hadn’t meant to lose my temper, 
but I simply couldn’t help it. First it was 
Boles, and then that long wait at the sta- 
tion, and then no dinner, and now this 
insufferable pest, this worm, this thing 
that babbled and babbled in my face. 
And now he was standing before me, 
standing back a bit, staring at me 
strangely, a half-mad light in those 
wishy-washy eyes. I let myself go. 

“As if you would have to make any 
defense for murder,” I flung at him. 
“Why, any jury would know, to look 
at you, you couldn’t commit murder. 
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You kill your wife! Why, you couldn’t 
even kill a fly.” 

I started out of the compartment, but 
this strange nuisance, this Jeffrey, bar- 
red the way. He barred the way like a 
wild thing at bay, his lips curling, bar- 
ing his yellow fangs. 

“You say that?” he screeched. 

“Yes, I say it,” I went on. “You are 
incapable of murder. You are incapable 
of anything except being a bore, an in- 
sufferable bore, a pest, a disease. I don’t 
want to look at you. I don’t want to hear 
another word from you. I want to get 
out, get out, do you understand? Stand 
aside; let me by; let me pass. You a 

I found myself looking right into the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

Jeffrey was standing there in the 
doorway of the smoking-compartment, 
the revolver held in his right hand. He 
swayed and jerked as the train swung 
us about, and that revolver swayed and 
jerked, too. 

“So I couldn’t commit a murder, 
eh?” he jeered. I thought fast. I might 
make a sudden reach for that gun— 
but a lurch of the car might throw me 
wide of it. Then he might fire 

I might dive for his knees, but sup- 

ose the gun went off? 

I might yell for help, but suppose, if 
I did, he would fire before the help got 
there? 

Oh, the vileness of him! How I loath- 
ed him, hated him, feared him! I want- 
ed to crunch him under my heel like an 
angleworm. I became incoherent—my 
tongue simply would not work, I was 
so angry. 

“Listen to me,” 








he commanded. 


Commanded! Imagine that insignifi- 
cant misshapen shrimp of a man com- 
manding me! But that was what he did. 
And I stood there, as he told me to. 
Stood there like a fool, with sheer help- 
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less rage mounting wave after wave 
from the tips of my toes to the hair on 
the top of my head. 

“So you think I couldn’t commit 
murder?” he went on. “Well, let me 
tell you something. That was what she 
thought, too. That was what Hilda 
thought, with her two hundred and fif- 
teen pounds, and her cussing and her 
swearing, and her giving me black-and- 
blue marks all over my back, and all 
that sort of thing. Yes, that was what 
she thought, but I showed her, just as 
I'll show you when I get through tell- 
ing you a few things, damn you! Just as 
I've showed everybody who made fun 
of me. Sure, they said I couldn’t do it. 
They said I couldn’t do anything. They 
said in the bank, for the last twenty 
years, that I wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing, that I wasn’t fit for anything. 
They said I couldn’t hold down a bet- 
ter job. I told them I could, but they 
wouldn’t listen. Just as Hilda said to 
me I couldn’t get anywhere in the 
world if they’d give me a million dollars 
to start with. Just as Hilda said to me 
one day that I was so useless I couldn’t 
do anything, I couldn’t even commit 
murder. ‘Can’t commit murder, eh?’ 
says I. ‘I’ll show you, old girl.’ But she 
didn’t believe me. All she did was 
laugh, and then she hit me over the 
side of the mouth in that playful way 
she had. She hit me over the side of the 
mouth and knocked me into the kitch- 
en stove, and I burned the back of my 
neck. ‘Serves you right,’ she said. So 
when I came home that night, and she 
was doing some sewing, and she looked 
up and said, “Well, committed any 
murders to-day?’ I just naturally took 
the shears out of her hands and I drove 
them right through her neck—yes, sir, 
right through. Drove them through as 
slick as a whistle, and I was lucky 
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enough not to get a drop of blood on 
my suit. Then I ran down the back 
stairs and went to Finlay’s Restaurant. 
Nobody saw me. Couldn't even commit 
murder, eh? Well, I showed her all 
right, all right, I showed her. Now, 
damn you, I am going to show you! 
How do you like it? Too stuck up to 
read about the Jeffrey murder trial, eh? 
Didn’t know who Jeffrey was, eh? 
Well, when this gun clicks re 
Something whisked Jeffrey out into 
the corridor. He popped out of the 
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smoking - compartment — disappeared 
between two big men, who knelt above 
him. One was the conductor, and the 
other was a six-foot collar-button sales- 
man from Toledo. I don’t know what 
they did with Jeffrey. I never saw him 
again. 

Shortly afterward the conductor 
came back to ask me whether there was 
anything he could do for me. 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “there certainly is. 
Can you by any chance get me a sand- 


59) 


wich? 


“Suck in Your Neck”’ 


BY BASIL BASS 


It is not hard to see why this almost miraculous escape from death after a thrill- 
ing air fight is the high light of the war for the two fliers in the old Breguet. 
Mr. Bass was first lieutenant with the 148th Aero Squadron. This true 
tale is the tenth of a series of war stories. 


prot and his observer walked into 
the headquarters shack. A crack- 
ed motor cylinder, hanging 
from a piece of rope tied to the door and 
a post outside, dropped toward the 
ground. The door closed with a bang. 
The squadron’s commanding officer, 
sitting at his desk with the telephone re- 
ceiver to his ear, looked around frown- 
ing. He nodded, mumbled a greeting, 
turned back to the phone and kept on 
frowning. They saw the dark hollows 
under his eyes. They saw that his nerves 
were frazzled; that he should be sent to 
the rear for a rest. 
“Yes, sir,” he said. “Yes, sir, I under- 
stand.” 
The rumble of artillery could be 


heard plainly. It was on the wrong side 
of the American lines. 

“Yes, sir,” said the C. O., “I under- 
stand perfectly. I'll send a plane out at 
once. Yes, I'll keep on sending them un- 
til the battery is located.” He listened 
again. “All right, all right,” he rasped 
out irritably and banged up the receiver. 
He got up and shook hands with the 
pilot and the observer. 

“Well, you’re back, are you? How’s 
Paris? Have a good time? You're back 
early. What’s the matter, did you run 
out of money?” He was glad to see 
them all right, but the talk with the 
colonel had him worried. 

“Swell war going on up here,” he 
continued. “Lots of casualties too.” He 
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ran off the names of several former 
members of the squadron the others 
knew. They didn’t say anything. 

“Great show you fellows put on the 
day before I ordered you on leave. I 
recommended you both for the D. S. C. 
Think you'll get °em? You will, like 
hell. G. H. Q. passes ‘em out only to 
dead aviators and goddamned fools like 
that colonel who display their bravery 
by sitting back of the lines and giving 
heroic orders,” he said as he jerked a 
thumb toward the telephone. 

“Hear those guns? That’s what the 
colonel was phoning about. There’s a 
battery some twenty or thirty miles be- 
yond here that’s been shooting hell out 
of our lines for two days. Our artillery 
can’t locate it. Division headquarters is 
wild. We’re the goats. No damned 
good, see, or we'd find it. The squad- 
ron’s full of replacements that aren’t 
broken in yet. There’re more coming 
up. The colonel just said that unless we 
both photograph and bomb that hidden 
battery within two hours that he will 
courtmartial me and the whole damned 
squadron. Cowardice in face of the ene- 
my, general inefficiency, and all that 
stuff. There’re three squadrons of Fok- 
kers that take the air every time any of 
our two-seaters go up. They either 
shoot ’em down or chase ’em home, for 
we have practically no pursuit protec- 
tion because it’s supposed to be needed 
worse in some other sector. Didn’t I say 
it’s a swell war?” 

The C. O. went on to give a more 
elaborate definition of just what kind 
of a goddamned fool the colonel was. 
It contained, among other things, the 
word “lousy,” reflections upon his par- 
entage, the color of his spine, the con- 
sistency of his blood, and the excessive 
amount of mineral matter in his head. 

“Now, ” he said, feeling much better, 
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and reaching for his goggles, “if there’s 
an observer in the squadron crazy 
enough to volunteer for this job, he and 
I'll go up and get a whole damned al- 
bum full of pictures of that battery and 
send them to our friend with my com- 
pliments.”’ 

He almost achieved a grin as he start- 
ed outside. The pilot stopped | him. 

“Wait a minute, captain, ’ he said. 
“We're going. We were just waiting for 
you to get through.” The observer add- 
ed a vigorous second. 

“You'll do no such thing,” replied 
the C. O. emphatically. “You're not due 
back yet, and besides this is my job.” 

“Nothing doing,” the pilot said. 
“We've had a rest and you’ve been go- 
ing up and catching hell every day. 
Your nerves are ragged. You need a rest 
and we don’t. We'll be back in no 
time.”” He and the observer turned 
around and walked out. 

“A couple of more damned fools,” 
the C. O. called out as the door was 
swinging to. 

The pilot and observer looked at —" 
other and grinned. They went into the 
barracks, threw off their musette bags 
and caps, put on their flying coats and 
helmets, picked up their goggles and 
pistol belts and started briskly toward 
the hangar. Their sergeant saw them 
coming and came to attention before the 
end that was open. As they approached 
he saluted. 

“Cut it out, sarg,” 
they both grinned. 

“Roll out the hearse,” 
server. 

The sergeant looked apprehensive 
and started to say something. The pilot 
shook his head and the sergeant sprang 
into action. 

“Hey, gang,” he barked, “get a move 
on. Number g outside. What de think 


the pilot said, and 


said the ob- 
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this is, a wake? There’s a war on. Ever 
hear about it? Can’t ye see that 3 and 7 
are in the way? Roll ‘em out to one 
side.” 

A half-dozen mechanics and riggers 
dropped their cards on a packing-case 
and started rolling out the ships. Every- 
body hustled. The sergeant was a good 
egg. They liked him. His bark was 
fierce; but it didn’t mean anything. 

“‘What did we leave Paris for?” ask- 
ed the observer. 

“T’ll bite. Why in hell did we?”’ re- 
plied the pilot. 

“The visibility is sure good. We'll 
make a damned fine target.” 

“Sure will. Any preference in cof- 
fins?” 

“Coffins? We'll never rest in any 
coffin. Pick out a nice shell hole when 
we go down, will you?” 

The sergeant was yelling all over the 
place. “How many drums of ammuni- 
tion in the back cockpit? Put in two 
more. Fresh fillum in the little kodak ? 
O. K. Bombs all on? Right. Up in front 
you. Switch off, gas on. Wheels block- 
ed. Wind ’er up.” 

A mechanic gave the propeller two 
or three turns. 

The artillery boomed. The sergeant 
went around the ship inspecting the 
turn-buckles, looking at the flying and 
landing wires, checking up on the cot- 
terpins. 

“All clear,” he yelled. “Switch on. 
Turn ’er over.” 

A mechanic swung the propeller and 
jumped clear. The motor started with 
aroar. The man in the pilot’s seat warm- 
ed up the motor. He ran it slow, ran it 
fast, cocked his ear and listened closely. 
He looked at the pilot and nodded his 
head. The pilot nodded, adjusted his 
goggles and walked toward the plane. 
The observer climbed into the rear cock- 


pit, adjusted his goggles, stood up and 
swung his machine-gun around on its 
rack. The gears meshed smoothly. The 
mechanic jumped out of the pilot’s seat. 
The pilot climbed in, buckled the straps 
about his waist and shoulders. He ran 
the motor up again. It sounded fine. He 
nodded his approval. 

Two men hanging onto ropes fasten- 
ed to the blocks gave simultaneous jerks 
that pulled the blocks from in front of 
the wheels. Two mechanics hung onto 
one wing a moment and helped the pilot 
head into the wind. The motor sung. It 
roared. The plane bumped along over 
the field. It was full of shell holes. The 
tail came off the ground and the plane 
zoomed upward in a steep climbing 
turn, straightened out and headed to- 
ward the rumble of the guns, climbing 
rapidly. 

When the altimeter registered ten 
thousand feet they were well behind the 
German lines. The pilot began flying 
up and down parallel with the lines. 
They both scanned the ground for puffs 
of smoke. They didn’t see any. They 
were observed from the ground and the 
battery had ceased firing. 

“Archie,” anti-aircraft guns, sudden- 
ly cut loose. The concussion of a shell 
bursting too close for comfort tossed the 
plane over on one wing. It straightened 
out and continued flying up and down 
parallel with the lines. The observer 
strained over the side searching the 
ground with his glasses. At last he saw 
thin wisps of white smoke floating out 
from a small clump of trees. He looked 
toward the American lines and saw the 
puff of a large shell bursting. 

The battery. He leaned over and tap- 
ped the pilot, pointing down. The pilot 
nodded and flew up and down over the 
wisps of smoke. The observer turned 
the crank of the camera. He made nota- 
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tions on his map and signalled that he 
was through. 

The pilot nosed the plane over and 
started diving toward the spot where 
the smoke came from. Archie went 
wild. “Flaming onions,” a special in- 
cendiary shell for anti-aircraft guns, 
burst everywhere. Now they were with- 
in range of the machine-guns. Their 
bullets whizzed by, singing softly. A 
piece of shrapnel tore through an upper 
wing. The pilot held the plane i in the 
dive on the battery. The wires screamed 
in protest; but the plane held together. 
When two hundred feet from the 
ground he levelled out. Machine-guns 
spat from the clump of trees. The ob- 
server released his bombs and they fell 
among the trees. They exploded with a 
roar. The trees stood torn and trem- 
bling. A few men ran out. The pilot 
nosed down again and raked them with 
his two machine-guns. Some of the men 
fell. 

A court-martial, eh? No damned 
good, were they? The battery’s out for a 
while all right. Spotted on the observer’s 
map and photographed to a T. The ar- 
tillery could finish the job. Now to 
climb back out of archie’s reach and 
back to the airdrome. No one had seen 
them except the whole German army. 
It would be an interesting flight. He 
pointed the nose up and began climbing 
steeply. 

One thousand feet. Machine-guns 
spat from everywhere within range. 
Archie whined and threw shells all 
around. The pilot turned, zigzagged, 
dodging about, but climbing. A piece 
of shrapnel tore through the fuselage. 
Bullets punctured the fabric of the 
wings. 

Two thousand feet. Archie can’t hit 
anything, eh? Only hard on your mo- 
rale. At this rate the wings would soon 


be sieves and lose their lifting power. 
Anyway, none of the longerons had 
been hit yet. As long as they weren’t the 
old bus would hold together. 

Three thousand feet and still going 
strong. Archie becoming a little wilder. 
Machine-guns registered less often. 
Then suddenly seven Fokkers came out 
of the sun. The old stunt, but how ef- 
fective! So that’s why the battery had 
recommenced firing. No information 
going back. Pleasant thought. There 
they came diving toward them in for- 
mation. No doubt about the finish of 
the old two-seater. To stay and fight 
was to go down in flames. To streak it 
for the airdrome with this slow old bus 
was to be overhauled by the faster and 
more manceuvreable Fokkers, and— 
down in flames, or at best out of con- 
trol. They were no more than five thou- 
sand feet apart. A lone chance to head 
for home. But no use either to climb up 
and be shot down like a sausage. Per- 
haps a French or American pursuit 
squadron would come along before they 
were overtaken. At least archie would 
let up when the enemy came within 
range, and leave them to finish off the 
job. Another iron cross. Another cryptic 
sentence at the end of some German’s 
flight report: “Shot down enemy two- 
seater over our lines; confirmation re- 
quested.” 

The pilot glanced back. Still out of 
range. The observer’s gun was trained 
on the flight leader. Stout fellow. They 
wouldn’t come unscathed from in front 
of that gun. 

Over the German front lines. The 
formation gaining but still too far away 
to hit anything. Come on, Breguet, you 
damned old log wagon, do your stuff. 
He had the throttle wide open but des- 
perately tried to pull it wider. Another 
mile or two now and they would be shot 
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down behind their own lines. Not 
“Missing in action” anyway. They 
would be found all right, what was left 
of them. But if he wasn’t hit, if the old 
bus didn’t catch on fire, if they could 
fake going down out of control over 
some kind of a field, if 

The leader opened fire. The first 
burst spattered the instrument-board. 
Damned good shot, that leader. The 
pilot squirmed lower in his seat. He 
glanced back as he heard the pitity-pit- 
pit of the observer’s gun. The leader 
reared up on one wing and fell into a 
spin. Couldn’t shoot like stout fellow 
though. 

The formation closed up, another 
plane taking the lead. Burst after burst 
tore through the slow old Breguet. The 
observer was reloading or else his gun 
had jammed, for it no longer spoke. 

Pitity-pit-pit, pitity-pit-pit. There she 
went again. A burst of flame, a streak 
of smoke and fire, and there were only 
five Germans. 

Over the American lines now, but 
what was the use? The odds were too 
great. The Fokkers had left their for- 
mation and were circling from above. 
Too much observer. 

A flash of wings through the pilot’s 
sights. He zoomed as the flash climbed 
and pressed the trigger. A spurt of red, 
and the German fell wing over wing, 
a black and red streak shooting toward 
the ground. What did he get in front 
for? Asked for it, didn’t he? 

But the time lost in the zoom had 
been costly. 

The remaining four had gained more 
strategic positions. They had passed 
their prey, turned, and were coming 
back, two on each side, one of each pair 
coming up under the protection of a 
lower wing, one shooting down over 
each upper wing. Their guns all con- 
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verged on the Breguet’s cockpits. All 
over now. But as they opened fire the 
cornered pilot jammed the stick for- 
ward and plunged intoa headlong dive. 
The ship shot down at terrific speed. 
The tail came through the arced space 
where the cockpits had been but an in- 
stant before. The fire from four pairs of 
machine-guns tore through the tail con- 
trols. The stricken ship lurched and fell 
into a spin. The elevators went flabby. 
A remaining fragment of the rudder 
waved wildly in the upward-rushing 
stream of air. One of the Fokkers swung 
down alongside, circled the stricken 
plane once, and zoomed triumphantly. 

The Fokkers went home. 

The turns of the spinning ship flatten- 
ed out. But it continued to spin. At the 
end of each turn it jerked into the next 
one, like a whip in an amusement park. 
The pilot rammed the stick over to one 
side of the fuselage, using the ailerons 
against the spin. The plane vibrated 
at the harsh control, hesitated, then 
plunged out into another dive. The 
pilot was almost hurled through his 
straps. The observer clung to his gun- 
rack. The dive was steeper than perpen- 
dicular. The wheels of the landing-gear 
were on top. The cockpits were upside 
down. The show was over. No chance 
to pull out without elevators. 

More than three thousand feet to 
gain speed, nose on. What was the law 
governing falling bodies? Additional 
acceleration of thirty-two feet per sec- 
ond ? God, how she would hit. Dig their 
graves, motor’s grave, all their graves. 
Then the fireworks. The gasoline-tank 
would explode and make a funeral pyre. 
A purple-black flame streaked with red. 
A belch at the sky. Mechanics with 
rakes. Mechanics with magnets. 

Downward they plunged, downward. 
Faster. Still faster. The air howled, 
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moaned; rushing, driving upward. It 
pushed at their ear-drums, drove at 
their eyeballs, tore at their faces. The 
landing and flying wires shrieked, whis- 
tled shrilly, shricked again. A high 
screeching note, higher, shriller than 
the rest, a piercing metallic twang, a 
flying wire broken, loose ends whip- 
ping madly hither and yon. Wing cov- 
erings torn from wooden framework, 
the ship tearing to pieces under the ter- 
rific strain. 

The ground reared up, rushed to 
meet them. A shroud, an enormous flat 
shroud. A dun-colored streak, the shell- 
torn front. Irregular patches of green 
meadow. Deeper green the trees. A 
white narrow ribbon the road. White 
specks, houses. Silvery streak, the river. 
Gray, red, drab, green. A field. A wreck 
of an airplane plunging toward a field. 
What was that drab speck creeping 
around, a tiny red cross on its top? An 
ambulance! Good-intentioned imbe- 
ciles. Futile gesture. American field, 
though. 

The pilot struggled to reach the con- 
trols. A clean job, he had to make sure 
of that. No chance of being only maim- 
ed when you hit this way, but he had to 
make sure, got his shoulders under the 
rear edge of the cockpit, hooked his feet 
under the rudder bar. He took a new 
grip on the side of the cockpit, let go 
one hand and pulled the throttle wide. 
Now for the stick to put the nose down 
straighter. Hadn’t they agreed, he and 
the observer, that they would crash 
head-on if they got in a place where 
their chances were nil? He lurched for- 
ward, caught the dangling stick and 
shoved it savagely against the instru- 
ment-board. He held it there. It would 
soon be over. 

The nose raised swiftly. What in the 
hell was this? Was his effort to be 


thwarted? When you jammed a stick 
forward the nose went down. It had to 
go down. It couldn’t do anything else if 
the elevators worked. But these didn’t 
work. Not when they were right side 
up, when they were going into the spin. 
Why did he bother about the stick ? Did 
being apne down have anything to do 
with it? His physics had gone cock- 
eyed. Did he know how to fly, or did he 
and God ride together, as they said of 
some pilots? Was he alone now? They 
were almost to the field flying parallel to 
the ground, but landing-gear toward the 
sky, heads toward the ground. He held 
the stick against the oil gauge. What 
would happen if he pulled it back? 
Maybe the nose would drop. Then he 
could ease her down gently and level 
out upside down, flop the old bus on 
its back. Crazy idea. But why not? No 
one had ever tried it. No one had had 
to. If they could just suck themselves up 
inside the fuselage and didn’t hit too 
hard, maybe they wouldn’t break their 
necks. 

He eased back on the stick. He held 
it back with his knees, and throttled the 
motor. The nose dropped easily. The 
wires stopped screaming. Now they 
sang gently as wires should. They were 
gliding. Upside down, but any old 
glide is so much better than a dive when 
close to the ground. Yes, by God, they 
were gliding upside down. He yanked 
his head around toward the rear cock- 

it. 
J “Suck in your neck, we’re going to 
land!” he yelled at the top of his lungs. 

The torn and broken old ship glided 
on. Fifty feet from the ground. Forty. 
Thirty. How close did he dare go? He 
eased the stick forward. Ticklish busi- 
ness. The glide flattened. He let her 
down some more. Fifteen feet. Try five 
more. No under carriage between the 
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ground and the fuselage. Then kill her 
speed slowly. Controls reversed again. 
Forward when landing instead of back- 
ward. Forward to stall. Mustn’t forget 
that. 

When his head was five or six feet 
from the ground he jammed the stick 
hard up against the instrument-board 
and squirmed up into the cockpit. The 
plane pancaked down, skidded around 
a quarter turn on her back and came to 
a dead stop. Balloon company field. Its 
personnel slashed and tore at the fuse- 
lage. The ambulance-driver chopped at 
the framework with a fire-axe. 

The pilot crept through the hole they 
made. His flying arm hung limp. He 
tured to the rear cockpit as they pulled 
the observer out. A slight cut on his 
forehead was bleeding freely. He clung 
to his camera and map case. 

“Is there a courier here?” he asked. 
One of the soldiers pushed forward. 
“Take this camera to the nearest photo 
section.”” He thrust it into his hands. 
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“They'll know what to do with it. Take 
this map to division headquarters and 
with the C. O.’s compliments, give it to 
the first colonel you see.” 

As the courier dashed to his motor- 
cycle the observer turned to the pilot 
with a look of mingled admiration and 
awe. He started to say something but 
words failed him. He looked at the cir- 
cle of faces about them and demanded 
loudly: “Who in the hell hit me in the 
head with that axe is what I'd like to 
know?” He raised his hand to the slight 
scalp wound and grinned foolishly. 

“Let’s go get fixed up,” the pilot said. 
“T’ll have to have this set.” 

“Say, boy,” began the observer, but 
couldn’t go on. He tried to overcome his 
emotion. They started toward the wait- 
ing ambulance. He put an arm across 
the pilot’s shoulders. He shook his head 
slowly, still incredible. 

“Suck in your neck,” he mumbled. 
“Suck in your neck, we're going to 
land.” 


Reciprocity 


By Mary Cummincs Eupy 


“Pay up,” says Life, 
“Or I'll lash you up, 


I’ve a scourge whip up my sleeve.” 


“Let you lic down and die? 
You can’t—you don’t know how!” 


**You’ll have to learn to earn 
Even the right to die.” 
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Electricity in the Household 


BY A. E. KENNELLY 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University 


When Doctor Kennelly was just starting on his distinguished career and was the principal 
electrical assistant to Thomas A. Edison, he wrote a prophetic article for Scrisner’s with 
the title he now uses. He reviews here the changes since 18go0 and indicates the 
trend of the future. 


HE title of this article is the same 
as that of a similar contribution 
presented by the writer in Scris- 

NER’s MaGazinz for the year 1890. 

A comparison of the status of elec- 
tricity in the household to-day with that 
which existed thirty-nine years ago of- 
fers numerous objects of interest from a 
variety of view-points. The age in which 
we live is essentially an electric age. The 
history of the introduction of electricity 
into the homes of America is in a cer- 
tain sense a contemporaneous history of 
the habits and customs of American 
home life. 

In 1890 only a relatively small per- 
centage of residences had been wired 
for electric supply. The most recent 
statistics available—those for 1926— 
indicate that about fifteen million resi- 
dences were then wired, and that the 
rate of wiring was one and one-half 
million residences per annum. Nearly 
all new buildings are now wired during 
their construction, and, in addition to 
these, many older houses are wired for 
service, either from central generating 
stations at ever-increasing distances or 
from local generators in isolated locali- 
ties. It is estimated that fully one-half of 
all the residences in the country have 
now been wired. This single fact repre- 
sents a very large aggregate amount of 
labor to effect. It has involved a very 


considerable general familiarity on the 
part of the public with electricity and 
with electric-lighting service. This com- 
munity knowledge and practical experi- 
ence are essential to any rapid extension 
of electric service in a community. 
Many years ago electric lighting was 
first introduced into a certain coal-mine 
in Pennsylvania. There are, of course, 
more difficulties with the insulation of 
wiring in a mine than in an ordinary 
dwelling, because there is so much wet- 
ness or moisture in a mine. Not long 
afterward one of the miners in that col- 
liery was asked how he liked the light- 
ing from the new electricity system. He 
replied that he approved of it heartily, 
except “that the electricity came hard 
on the teeth of the mules.” On further 
inquiries following this mystical state- 
ment it transpired that after some acci- 
dent to the wiring in one of the mine 
galleries a transport mule, working in 
the gallery, had received a severe shock 
from the exposed conductor, and had 
fallen on the rail track. The mule had 
bitten the steel rail so hard that he broke 
two of his front teeth. The miner, who 
had not had time to become acquainted 
with the practical properties of electrici- 
ty, had formed the belief that the break- 
ing of mules’ teeth was in some way es- 
sentially connected with electric supply. 
This mental impression was not strictly 
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logical, and was probably only tempo- 
rary, awaiting the whitewash of further 
experience; but the incident illustrates 
the misconceptions that sensible per- 
sons may sometimes acquire when a 
new physical agent comes into their en- 
vironment. 

The incandescent lamp was the first 
important electric visitor to enter the 
home as a permanent guest. The history 
of the lamp is like a story from “The 
Arabian Nights,” and may be very 
briefly reviewed here. Edison applied 
himself to the problem of incandescent 
lighting in a laboratory at Menlo Park, 
N. J., early in 1878. He first tried fila- 
ments of platinum wire, both in air and 
in an evacuated glass globe. With true 
insight into the nature of the problem, 
he realized that lamps would have to be 
connected in parallel, although the gen- 
eral opinion of the day was that they 
should be connected in series. In order 
to make lamps successful for parallel 
operation between a pair of supply 
mains, it was necessary for the filaments 
to be long and thin. His platinum-wire 
filaments were only successful to the ex- 
tent of pointing the way to further de- 
velopments. In October, 1879, he tried 
a filament made from a loop of ordinary 
cotton sewing-thread, carbonized by 
heating in an oven, when out of contact 
with air. This carbonized filament, 
mounted in a carefully evacuated glass 
bulb, gave the first evidence of success. 
The lamp burned continuously for for- 
ty-five hours before the filament broke. 

After a very large amount of experi- 
menting with all sorts of carbonized cel- 
lulose filaments, Edison used selected 
bamboo fibres. He sent agents to vari- 
ous tropical countries to search for spe- 
cies of bamboo-trees that might furnish 
particularly suitable threads for carboni- 
zation. Meanwhile, he greatly improved 
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the dynamo-electric generator, which 
was a very crude machine at that time. 
He invented a number of important es- 
sential elements in an electric-lighting 
system. His first lamps were mounted 
permanently, each on a wooden base, 
with a pair of brass terminals to receive 
the supply wires. He then substituted 
the screw socket and base which are 
now so familiar. 

The first incandescent lighting indus- 
trial central station was opened at Pearl 
Street, New York, in September, 1882, 
with a load of about 400 lamps distrib- 
uted among a number of buildings in 
the neighborhood. That is only about 
forty-six years ago, and now there are 
generating stations in the United States 
aggregating about 20,000,000 of kilo- 
watts capacity. 

There have been great improvements 
in the incandescent lamp since the Pearl 
Street Edison station opened in 1882. 
There have been numerous mechanical 
simplifications in manufacture, and the 
carbon filament underwent various im- 
proving modifications. About the year 
1908 a new filament of the recently de- 
veloped rare metal tungsten was intro- 
duced with success, after a great deal of 
experimental research. The temperature 
at which tungsten filaments can be 
operated is distinctly higher than with 
carbon filaments. The light emitted by 
the tungsten filament is not only whiter 
in color but is also produced with less 
consumption of electric power. In fact, 
the modern tungsten lamp takes less 
than one-sixth of the number of watts 
consumed by one of the early commer- 
cial lamps of 1882, giving the same 
amount of light. Expressing the same 
fact in another way, a 50-watt Mazda 
lamp of the present day gives more than 
six times as much light as a 50-watt car- 
bon lamp of 1882, and has alsoa much 
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longer service life. Incidentally, the 
name of ‘‘Mazda”’ is derived from the 
ancient Persian mythology, in which 
the god of light was named Ahura 
Mazda. 

Along with improvements in lamps 
during the last forty years have gone 
improvements in central-station gener- 
ating plants. About one-third of the 
generator capacity in the country to-day 
is hydroelectric, or is supplied by water- 
falls, the remaining two-thirds being 
steam-driven. The coal consumption, 
for a given amount of power supplied, 
has been greatly reduced, while the 
compact rotary steam-turbine has taken 
the place of the older reciprocating en- 
gines in the generative stations. As the 
result of these and other improvements, 
the output capacity of a large generat- 
ing plant has been greatly increased. 

The combined results of invention, 
scientific discovery, organized labora- 
tory research, standardization and large- 
scale production, during the last four 
decades, has been a remarkable diminu- 
tion in the selling price of electric ener- 
gy for household consumption. In fact, 
the electrical kilowatt-hour is perhaps 
the only commodity in general demand 
that has fallen in price since the begin- 
ning of the Great War in 1914. Of 
course central-station labor and supplies 
have risen in cost, like other commodi- 
ties; but this increase has been offset by 
the developments of the science, art, 
and business of power generation and 
distribution. 

When to the lowered price of the de- 
livered kilowatt-hour we add the six- 
fold gain in light production of the mod- 
ern household incandescent lamp, as 
compared with the earliest Edison in- 
dustrial lamps of 1882, it is evident that 
there has been a great diminution over 
that period in the cost of artificial elec- 


tric illumination. It would have been 
possible for the average consumer to 
take this bonus out either in reduced 
household expenditure for lighting, by 
using less electricity, keeping the origi- 
nal amount of light, or by increasing 
his light consumption, keeping his 
monthly meter bill unchanged; or pur- 
suing a middle course, by combining 
some financial economy with some in- 
crease in artificial illumination. The 
average consumer has inclined to the 
second procedure. He has mainly kept 
his expenditure constant, and taken his 
bonus in the form of increased light. 
The most remarkable change in house- 
hold electric illumination during the 
past forty years, aside from the great in- 
crease in the number of residences tak- 
ing electricity, has been the great in- 
crease in light and interior illumination. 
Modern household lighting is simply 
lavish, by comparison with the lighting 
used by the last preceding generation. 
There can be no doubt that the aver- 
age householder could manage to live 
with less light in his home than he now 
uses, if he were under compulsion to 
economize. Partly under the influence 
of habit and example, partly in the 
quest of agreeable stimulation during 
hours of deficient sunshine, he indulges 
in the wealth that modern illuminating 
engineering has placed at his command. 
The existing tendency is toward more 
and handsomer illumination rather 
than less. If we should attempt to reck- 
on in money values the total extra ex- 
pense of the more copious lighting in 
the present age, we should arrive at a 
staggering sum total. This may be re- 
garded as the wealth contributed to the 
community at large, by the combined 
forces of invention, discovery, research, 
standardization, and large-scale direc- 
tion of industry during a generation. 
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Only a very small fraction of the wealth 
thus created has gone to reward the 
creating agents. The great bulk of it has 
gone to enrich the community. The 
present consumption of electric-service 
power is about 70 watts per capita con- 
tinuously, for both light and power. 
That is, each American man, woman, 
and child may be thought of as holding 
in his hand a 70-watt lamp, which is 
kept burning day and night. 

In the nomadic stage of civilization a 
tribe wandered from one district to an- 
other under the guidance of a responsi- 
ble leader, who directed the movements 
according to the best of his knowledge 
and experience. The fortunes of the 
tribe rose and fell with the success of his 
administration of their efforts. In the 
modern stage of civilization our tribes 
no longer wander, but work under the 
guidance of inventors, discoverers, re- 
searchers, and captains of industry. The 
average wealth and fortune of the indi- 
vidual depends upon the success of the 
joint administration of their efforts. 

Some interesting figures have recent- 
ly been reported concerning the con- 
sumption of incandescent lamps in the 
United States during the year 1925. It 
appears that more than 336,000,000 of 
lamps were bought in that year, between 
the extreme sizes of the miniature 14- 
watt surgical lamp to the giant 30,000- 
watt lamp used in moving-picture stu- 
dios. This represents an average annual 
consumption of approximately 3 lamps 
per capita. The 25-watt lamp led in 
popularity, followed closely by the 50- 
watt lamp. After these came the 40-, 
60-, and 100-watt sizes. 


The next household electrical device 
to enter the home after the incandescent 
lamp was the fan motor. Fans have been 
admitted in ever-increasing numbers. 
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The ordinary table fan takes rather less 

wer to operate it than the average 
amp; but on a warm summer day the 
fan load is apt to be distinctly notice- 
able at the power-station. The fan is per- 
haps the only household electric device 
that enjoys a six months’ vacation an- 
nually; because it goes on the shelf in 
the fall, remaining there in solitary self- 
contemplation until the ensuing sum- 
mer returns through the opened win- 
dow, heralded in the open country by 
the odors of white blossoms. 

In recent years a number of new elec- 
tric household devices have come into 
extended use. Some of these are motor 
devices, such as elevators, vacuum clean- 
ers, floor-polishers, washers, sewing- 
machine drivers, refrigerators, and iron- 
ers. Others are heating devices, such as 
sad-irons, cooking-ranges, ovens, water- 
heaters, toasters, chafing-dishes, radi- 
ant heaters, and heating-pads. 

The success of the motor devices is 
largely attributable to the fact that the 
electric motor has of late years been spe- 
cially developed for long-continued dur- 
able service, with very little noise and 
only the most occasional lubrication. In 
apartment-houses and in large dwell- 
ings the electrically operated elevator 
has long been known as a reliable ma- 
chine. The vacuum cleaner is steadily 
driving the broom into innocuous desue- 
tude. The broom used to put up nearly 
as much dust as it took out, to say noth- 
ing of the abrasive wear and tear it ex- 
erted on carpets and rugs. The vacuum 
cleaner coaxes the dust out of hidden 
places by suction, and the large amount 
it can accumulate in a brief and super- 
ficial excursion is a mystery known only 
to itself. 

The electric refrigerator has not been 
in industrial service for many years, but 
it has already come into extensive use. 
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It has registered.a vow of eternal defi- 
ance to the ice-wagon. Refrigerator en- 
thusiasts prophesy the complete extinc- 
tion of the ice-wagon in a few years’ 
time. 

In the electric heating devices it is 
their cleanliness, convenience, and con- 
trollability which makes them specially 
desirable. House-warming on a large 
scale, according to the needs of our se- 
vere American winters, has seldom been 
found economical by electricity distrib- 
uted from a central station, as compared 
with the heat from coal burned in a fur- 
nace on the premises. For the purposes, 
however, of cooking and heating on a 
small scale, electricity has become very 


popular. 


The genetal effect of all electric 
household appliances, including the 
telephone, has been to enable house- 
keeping to be conducted more conveni- 
ently in dwellings of restricted space 
and of the apartment-house type. The 
electric elevator has made such apart- 
ments easily accessible. The telephone 
has made communication from them 
practicable and convenient with the out- 
er world. Electric cooking and heating 
devices have equipped the kitchenette 
with the maximum of convenience and 
comfort. The electric lamp has bright- 
ened and adorned the dark hours. The 
vacuum cleaner has replaced the broom. 
. The electric switch has thus become the 
tutelary deity of the modern dwelling. 
Housekeeping has come to require more 
technical skill and experience in the op- 
eration of appliances that, thirty years 
ago, would have been considered as far 
too complicated for every-day use. The 
average individual knows far more 
about what electricity can do, and how 
to make it do this, than did our fore- 
bears of a generation back. Moreover, 
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housekeeping with the electric switch 
can reduce to the minimum the domes- 
tic help required. 

The general tendency of the growth 
of electric utilities in the house is to pro- 
mote the growth of the electric-utility 
industry. At present the investment in 
this industry is stated as about sixty dol- 
lars per capita, and is steadily growing. 
It has grown very fast in America, rela- 
tively to other countries. The reasons 
for this relative rapidity of growth and 
development are probably various and 
complex. One prominent reason, that 
will be very generally admitted, is, how- 
ever, that the electric-utility industries, 
including telegraphy and telephony, 
have thus far been less interfered with 
by government competition or restric- 
tion than in most other countries. 

The number of persons employed in 
the public-utility plants in 1926 is given 
as 430,000 in the United States. This 
may be taken as representing about 2 
per cent of the population, supplying 
the other 98 per cent. The rate at which 
capital investment is required to keep 
the utilities abreast of the demand 1s 
now about one billion dollars annually. 
It has been the custom of recent years to 
raise a large share of this new capital 
among the customers in the district sup- 
plied by each utility plant. In this way 
the utility comes to be publicly owned 
in corresponding measure, and the pub- 
lic served becomes more directly inter- 
ested in the prosperity and good opera- 
tion of its own plant. 


Among the most recent electric ac- 
quisitions of the household has been the 
radio receiver, a very marvellous device, 
by which news, music, speeches, and re- 
ports can be conveyed telephonically 
from one or many broadcasting stations. 
There are perhaps ten millions of these 
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instruments already installed, and it is 
evident that the demand for them is far 
from being satiated. It has been stated 
that the radio receivers are luxurious 
necessities for the convalescent wards of 
modern hospitals, as well as necessary 
luxuries in the modern home. 

It is only about eight years since 
broadcasting became an accomplished 
fact among us, so that it is still uncer- 
tain as to the influence which this fas- 
cinating instrument is exercising upon 
American life. It is evident, however, 
that the radio has destroyed enforced 
isolation on this planet. Wherever a 
radio receiver of suitable sensitiveness 
can be installed, news and information 
can ordinarily be received from the civi- 
lized world. The isolation of the more 
remote farms is breaking down in the 
wake of the radio receiver. It may even 
be possible, with the aid of radio, to 
check the tide of youth which, in the 
past, has so relentlessly set in from the 
farms to the cities. Young people have 
naturally sought in the towns greater re- 
muneration, stimulus, interest, and ad- 
venture than the country seemed to of- 
fer. With the cost of living steadily ris- 
ing faster in the city communities, and 
as electricity, including radio, spreads 
out to the farms, we may hope ulti- 
mately to see the flow from city to coun- 
try offset that which has so long devel- 
oped in the opposite direction. 

Another influence of the radio on 
home life seems to be indicated in mu- 
sic. With the aid of radio, there can be 
no doubt that music enters the average 
American home much more frequently 
and extensively than formerly. The mu- 
sic is not always of high quality; but 
the general effect must be to stimulate 
musical interest and familiarity, the re- 
sult of which should be beneficially re- 
vealed in due future time. 
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A third influence of radio to be ex- 
pected is an enlarged geographic sense 
and an international self-consciousness. 
Already radio telephone communica- 
tions have often been successfully con- 
ducted across the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween England and America. More- 
over, music broadcast from Pittsburgh 
has at least on one occasion been re- 
ceived in England, there automatically 
rebroadcast on another wavelength, and 
then received in South Africa, so that 
South African audiences have danced to 
Pittsburgh music. It seems probable 
that as the science and art of radio de- 
velop, this sort of international exchange 
in broadcasting will become more com- 
mon. 

The time required for any radio sig- 
nal to pass around the globe from any 
sending station to its antipodes, or most 
remote point on the other side, is be- 
lieved to be only about one-fourteenth of 
a second. Radio telegraph signals are 
much weakened when they arrive at the 
opposite point, or most remote on the 
globe, but they are often picked up and 
read at such antipodean receivers. The 
time required to send a radio signal 
from Washington, D. C., to Paris, 
France, or back in the opposite direc- 
tion, has been measured at a little over 
one-fiftieth part of a second. When we 
all realize that we are residing on a four- 
teenth-of-a-second world, with joint oc- 
cupancy of one and the same circumam- 
bient layer of radio-connecting atmos- 
phere, so that while our bodies are more 
or less fixed, our minds permeate and 

ervade the common empyrean, we 
shall be likely to act mutually in accor- 
dance with that understanding. Mutual 
understanding may then be expected 
eventually to displace and eliminate 
mutual misunderstanding. 

Finally, another influence which ra- 
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dio exerts at the present time is for cour 
tesy and politeness. One may listen at a 
radio set day after day, for hours, and 
never hear a harsh, repellent, or dis- 
courteous word from the many speakers 
on the air. It is difficult to say whether 
this is a temporary and evanescent phase 
of radio speech, or whether it is des- 
tined to be a permanent example and 
acquisition. It may be the speakers feel 
that through courtesy only can they 
hope to hold the attention of their audi- 
ences; or it may also be they feel that 
they are virtually speaking into thou- 
sands of American homes. 


Any electric distribution system sup- 
plying a large number of dwellings 
with the power they require, exists from 
moment to moment, day and night, as 
an organization in obedience to the 
wishes of the communities as expressed 
through their switches. The power has 
to be provided just as it is called for. In 
steam-driven central stations, boilers 
and engines have to be kept in readiness 
for duty, at hours more or less irregu- 
larly regular, to throw into the system, 
or to be removed therefrom, as the 
switches in the homes go on and off. 
The upward or downward thumbs of 
the Roman theatre assemblies, in the 
old gladiatorial combats, were never so 
exactingly insistent as all those countless 
switches in the thousands of dwelling- 
rooms served by the modern light and 
power system. In order to meet those 
needs the more promptly, the large sys- 
tems, embracing many interconnected 
generating stations and substations, in- 
stall a central switchboard room with 
an operator so placed that the distribu- 
tion of load at each moment, on any and 
all important parts of the system, are re- 
vealed to him by dial-indicating instru- 
ments, connected by small, carefully 
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protected wires to all the district cen- 
tres. This operator sees the demand in a 
certain district rising, say, as the house- 
holders turn on their lamps. He re- 
sponds by sending appropriate signals 
to the operator in the nearest generating 
station or stations to throw in another 
engine and generator, and bring yet 
others into the stand-by state, with an 
engine-man ready at the throttle. The 
automatic stoking-machines throw coal 
into the furnaces, and the steam pres- 
sure comes up at the pressure gauges. 
The new steam-generator units de- 
mand change from light spinning to 
strenuous tugging on their shafts, to 
keep the dynamos supplying the electric 
current through the newly turned 
switches. 

In the regular daily course of central- 
station events, these changes in the ebb 
and flow of power and of generator ac- 
tivity to supply that power, go on like 
clockwork, with the smoothness worn 
by long habit. There is, however, more 
strenuous effort required from the op- 
erating staff, when an unusual demand 
arises unexpectedly. When a thunder- 
storm comes up quickly over a large 
city, say in the afternoon, and the sky 
darkens suddenly, the load-despatcher 
receives warning in advance from the 
weather-watcher, and he prepares for 
the emergency. Reserve men are hur- 
riedly sent for, and all the stations stand 
by. Up come the storm-clouds. By hun- 
dreds and by thousands the people in of- 
fices, stores, and homes glance up at 
their darkened windows. Reaching out 
their arms, as though acting in response 
to a bugle-call, they turn on their lamps. 
On go the switches by myriads. The 
load-despatcher has to be ready. Out go 
his signals in all directions. In go the 
generators, on the bus-bars of the sta- 
tions. The staff have to work like steam- 
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shovels to carry the ever-increasing load, 
so as not to allow the lamps to go dim 
or the voltage on the system to fall. Dur- 
ing this race with the thunder-storm, 
every available generator may have to 
be brought into action over the entire 
system. In half an hour, perhaps, the 
sky will have cleared, and off will go all 
the extra lamps. The staff know in a 
moment when the crisis has passed. Off 
go the generators, and the stations set- 
tle down to the normal condition of the 
hour. 

It may readily be imagined that the 
officers in charge of the maintenance of 
service on an electric-utility system have 
to be constantly on the alert to prevent 
breakdowns and interruptions of cur- 
rent supply. Accidents to wiring inside 
a house will occasionally occur, with in- 
terruption of current in that one dwell- 
ing. More serious are breakdowns in a 
street main, due perhaps to a gas explo- 
sion, bursting water-pipe, or other dis- 
location, which may put out the lights 
along a city block face. Most serious of 
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all may be an accident in a central sta- 
tion, which may possibly cripple its ser- 
vice and throw a whole district into 
gloom. The officers charged with these 
duties have to be ready at any moment 
of the day or night to do battle with the 
powers of darkness. The least distur- 
bance of an abnormal character instant- 
ly arouses them. Just as a person who 
has passed through a serious railroad ac- 
cident may often become startled by the 
least jar of the brakes on the wheels of 
the train, so the patrol officer will in- 
voluntarily start and stiffen at the least 
unusual jarring of the voltage and lamp 
brightness on the system. Continuity of 
service to the fullest possible degree is 
his instinctive ideal from long habit. 

The last forty years have seen a very 
great development of electrical service 
in homes and factories. There seems to 
be no reason why the next forty years 
may not witness a continued and corre- 
spondingly great advance. As we look 
to the future, the electric switch is still 
in the ascendant. 


Boat Yard 


By JoHn Frazier VANCE 


Boats all around, 
Bellies to the sky, 
Waiting aground 
Till Winter’s gone by. 


Rivermen talking 
Of the Good Old Days, 
Rivermen caulking 
Bottoms on the ways. 


Each one knows— 
But does not say— 

When the ice goes 
Some Spring day 


He'll stay ashore 
With his belly to the sky 
Forevermore, 


With the River flowing by. 
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What's on the Working 
W oman’s Mind? 


BY WHITING WILLIAMS 


Why aren’t women in business getting “equal pay for equal work”? Does the worker 
think first of marriage, social status of the job, or of salary? How is the married-woman 
worker regarded? These are a few of the questions answered by Mr. Williams from 
his years of experience in industrial plants and offices. 


HE was a serious-faced young New 
York stenographer to whom, as 
my neighbor at the movies, I had 

expressed my chief impression since 
landing from a trip abroad—namely, 
that the amazing well-being of Amer- 
ica’s masses was typified by “‘more silk 
stockings this afternoon than all sum- 
mer in Europe!” 

Her reply was far from superficial. 

“Yes, you see, nowadays,” she said 
earnestly, “‘a fellow’s got to be mighty 
broad-minded to be interested in a girl 
that don’t dress well!” 

Following my years of observing 
men and women workers here and 
abroad, I’d say she gave the crux of the 
difference between the attitude of the 
average man and that of the average 
woman toward the factory, office, or 
professional job: 

Whereas the man in modern indus- 
trial society generally expects to estab- 
lish himself among his fellow citizens 
—to determine his particular level in 
the whole social and civil octave—by 
the nature and standing of his daily job, 
the woman, on the other hand, gener- 
ally expects to establish herself by the 
level of the job of her own or her fam- 
ily’s MAN. 

The acknowledged social pre-emi- 





nence among women of the married 
state—this, it appears, operates through- 
out our modern feminine universe as the 
gravitational pull which seriously de- 
flects the compass of the woman’s aim 
in her daily work as compared with her 
brother’s. And so definitely and regu- 
larly does it do this that one could al- 
most follow Newton’s Law of that force 
which “varies directly with the mass 
and inversely with the square of the dis- 
tance,” and propose the thesis that 

A woman's interest in her plant or 
office career tends to vary inversely 
with the square of her interest in matri- 
mony. 

Now, please note that this isn’t quite 
so bad as it sounds. It doesn’t at all mean 
that every woman is anxious for a hus- 
band, nor does it overlook the extreme- 
ly pertinent fact that the social prestige 
of matrimony is now lessening while 
that of the job is growing—with a con- 
sequently marked increase in the num- 
ber of women who appear completely 
interested in and perfectly content with 
their non-matrimonial careers. The 
thesis simply claims that there is a cer- 
tain definite tie-up between every wo- 
man’s interest or lack of interest in mar- 
riage and her interest or lack of interest 
in outside work. 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKING WOMAN’S MIND? 


Whatever changes the near or distant 
future may bring in the values of the 
two variables, however, the equation, 
“as is,” certainly suffices to set a large 
assortment of puzzling problems before 
the present-day employer. 

“The average young and —— 
educated girl worker in factory or of- 
fice,” so runs the testimony of practical- 
ly all close observers, “‘has slight definite 
goal either regarding her job or her ul- 
timate salary.” 

General appearance of the place, 
kind and state of the office equipment, 
class or type of other employees—these 
factors a large group of applicants for 
office work recently placed at the very 
top of the whole list of job essentials. 
Opportunity for advancement came sec- 
ond. Salary came third! To be sure, the 
work’s dollars and cents are expected to 
furnish the means to the girl's career. 
The point is, however, that, unlike her 
brother, she generally expects this ca- 
reer to take her off and away from her 
job. 

It is the importance of this off-the-job 
career which gives to every grade of 
work among women its precise place in 
an amazingly strict and intricate system 
of caste, each level being based not on 
its financial but on its social rewards 
and attributes—its opportunities for 
contact with this or that type of other 
unmarried feminine and especially un- 
married masculine workers. 

More than a few inexperienced col- 
lege-bred employment managers, fresh 
from their classroom economics or soci- 
ology, have noted the slight difference 
in the earnings of office as compared 
with factory girls, and so have blithely 
proceeded to arrange a joint dance or 
dinner, only to discover that the great 
gulf fixed between Dives and Lazarus 
was a mere ditch compared with the 
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abyss dividing the office filing-clerk 


from her lowly factory sister—and this 
even though the latter often enjoys a 
piece-rate which brings her twice her 
sister’s salary! 

The same gulf of superiority may 
likewise separate all the clerks in the 
town’s smartest department store from 
those less-fortunate beings who earn just 
as much or more by selling the same ar- 
ticles at Blank’s, but who, alas, deal 
only with the least stylish citizens! Just 
as the well rouged and manicured 
young ladies in white frocks who fill 
boxes at the candy factory do not dream 
of associating with those rougher but 
probably better-paid girls and women 
who operate the buttonhole-machines 
at the clothing plant. 

More than a few employers have paid 
dearly for such a social faux pas as, say, 
putting a fat, slow-moving, foreign- 
born, non-English-speaking matron in- 
to some group of fairly stylish Ameri- 
can-born daughters of exactly that same 
type of foreign-born mother—only to 
see every one of his nimble flappers ooze 
slowly but surely out of that depart- 
ment! In many of our high-class depart- 
ment stores no girl can hope to obtain a 
place if she has ever at any time worked 
in domestic service! Such a past, once 
the awful news leaked out, would not 
fail to cause exactly the same kind of 
abandonment of the job by the more so- 
cially ambitious of the girl’s compan- 
ions. Not one of these but would realize 
that if the work were, in future, to = 
open to women with such records, i 
would immediately and pommel 
lower the quality of girls accepting it, 
and therefore, inevitably, the quality 
of young man associating with them. 

In passing, it should be said that this 
marked displacement of the dollar by 
the social rating of the feminine job 
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means that domestic service is unlikely 
ever to gain a higher status by means of 
higher wages alone, or by any other 
change than by giving the girl some- 
thing like the freedom enjoyed by her 
factory sister to meet her boy-friends 
after hours and at home—a change 
which electricity, incidentally, may con- 
ceivably be bringing. 

Now anybody who wonders how this 
indispensable social status can be prop- 
erly tied up with enough real work to 
get the job done is ready to appreciate 
the perplexities of the store or factory 
manager who wants to obtain, train, 
and hold a unified organization of in- 
telligent and skilful women employees. 

Suppose, for instance, that you, as 
superintendent of a machine-shop, want 
to give Mary, the brightest of your girls 
doing highly repetitive and monotonous 
work, the advantage of a more interest- 
ing job of greater skill and higher 
wages. The chance is at least more than 
fair that your pains will get you noth- 
ing but Mary’s 

“Me leave Gertie and Liz here for 
that bunch o’ highbrows? I'll tell the 
world I won’t!”” Or perhaps her 

“Sure, I'll go—provided | still work 
for the same foreman I got here now!” 

Or — you want to hold your 
workers longer with you by offering to 
pay half the cost of every one’s life in- 
surance or pension, or that you want 
them to study salesmanship. In either 
case the result among your younger and 
brighter feminine employees is too like- 
ly to be the same. 

“Why should I,” questions Gladys of 
Opal between dabs of lipstick, “fall for 
that stuff? Believe me, girlie, my fu- 
ture don’t lie on no notions counter!” 

Small wonder if such puzzled man- 
agers are tempted to give despairing ap- 
proval to Napoleon’s medizval senti- 
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ment that “we need not trouble our- 
selves with any plan of instruction for 
young females— Manners are all in all 
to them . . . and marriage is all they 
look to.” 

Luckily, however, there are some pro- 
gressive establishments which resolve 
the competition between the notions 
counter and the hoped-for prince by 
mixing them up together: the theory 
and practice of “Selling” are wrapped 
up in a course which wears the alluring 
title of ““Charm’’! Even this, however, 
may bring disappointment to the super- 
intendent. The better the young lady 
masters her lessons, the more likely is 
her new skill to take her off her counter 
—and so make his investment worth- 
less! 

The seriousness of this feminine ten- 
dency to make the job a means to an 
off-job career has of course greatly in- 
creased with the recent post-war growth 
of employers interested in more skilled 
and more life-loyal employees. It was an 
executive of one of our largest manu- 
facturing concerns who lately explained: 

“We are now aiming,” he said, “‘to 
teach not one but several crafts to every 
new office worker. But we are already 
almost agreed that the average young 
woman is not interested enough and not 
permanent enough to make this train- 
ing worth its cost. Our experience indi- 
cates that no amount of either expert- 
ness or continued promotion gives us 
any show in holding the most attractive 
girls in competition with the prince.” 

“If,” complains similarly another 
large industrial head, “‘we spend years 
developing one of our young men exec- 
utives and then he gets another offer, 
we can sit down and make our own bid 
—and if we want him, hold him. But 
if the executive is a woman with an of- 
fer of marriage—we haven’t a China- 
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man’s chance! She doesn’t ask us; she 
tells us! We lose her—and her training 
—flat!”’ 

‘Make sure,” advises another experi- 
enced employer, “never to give any 
teaching of girl workers to one of your 
older, long-serviced, and unmarried 
employees. They're too likely to con- 
sider her a warning of what happens to 
the best of her students!” 

Puzzling enough all this, surely, in 
that world of work and business where 
the love of the dollar is popularly sup- 

osed to be more than enough to call 
out the last full measure of every man’s 
and every woman’s energy and devo- 
tion. To be sure, the masculine world of 
business is to-day making more and 
more use of a wide range of non-finan- 
cial incentives, with less and less depen- 
dence on that classical myth known as 
the “Economic Man.” Nevertheless, 
any tendency to let these appeals un- 
duly overshadow the prime necessity of 
proper wages is still understood to be 
dangerous. But as to the “Economic 
Woman”—about all that can be said 
is that, so far as concerns the store or 
factory, there just “‘ain’t no such ani- 
mal!” 

Yet it must be said that nothing could 
be more ingenious than the financial 
skill of the same store or office wage- 
earner in making her pay-envelope’s 
dollar work wonders in the direction 
of reducing the strain on masculine 
“broad-mindedness.” The attractively 
cut and colored office and factory 
smock, for instance, represents the eco- 
nomical saving of the street dress for its 
full out-of-office attractiveness without 
any loss whatever of the equally indis- 
pensable in-office charm—altogether a 
truly ingenious and admirable combina- 
tion. In one large New York office the 
girls in their locker-rooms don each 
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morning their Class B stockings for the 
day’s duties, changing later to Class A 
for street and evening wear, contriving 
to maintain both in prime condition by 
pressing and drying between well-se- 
creted blotters! 

It goes almost without saying that 
these matrimonial aberrations of the 
compass of job interest serve decidedly 
to complicate woman’s efforts to organ- 
ize unions as a means to such objectives 
as “equal pay for equal work.” As in 
her relations to her employer, loyalty to 
the job or to the organized movement to 
improve it, generally proves no match 
against loyalty to the new husband and 
the social status he represents. 

“At every annual convention of a 
group of unions,” relates a close student 
of organized labor, “‘a certain woman 
organizer regularly hurled the name of 
‘class traitors!’ at the young women 
who were responsible for unionizing 
their fellow workers in various locali- 
ties. For, year after year, after putting 
them on the organizing job, she would 
return, only to find them inactive and 
uninterested—because married! 

“Finally, one year,” he continued, 
“her own place on the programme was 
vacant. Nobody knew what had become 
of her. At last her telegram was read to 
the assembly. In it she wished the cause 
every good thing in the world; but for 
herself, she could not be on hand be- 
cause the dates interfered too seriously 
with her honeymoon!” 

So, too, with certain national enter- 
prises for helping factory girls to fit 
themselves for leadership among their 
companions, organized and otherwise. 
Though the obstacle is now much less- 
ened by more careful choice of the stu- 
dents, it was long true that distressing- 
ly many of them showed themselves un- 
compromising individualists and pro- 
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ceeded to use their enlarged talents to 
negotiate a huge increase in their matri- 
monial chances by securing promotion 
from the lowly ranks of a factory hand 
to the heights of a private secretary! 


Now, with the care befitting so deli- 
cate an area, it must be added that our 
thesis holds good for the so-called “‘busi- 
ness woman’—with, however, large 
variation in the values of both its main 
factors, the job and marriage. Undoubt- 
edly the possessor of a desk and a mea- 
sure of both liberty and responsibility 
responds much more strongly to the 
economic urge—in accordance with 
two other variables involved in the 
“law’s’” equation; namely, education 
and years. Obviously the possessor of 
a training which opens many doors 
into the higher levels of both business 
interest and business reward is consider- 
ably more likely than her sister at some 
monotonous factory machine to enjoy 
the sense of economic independence 
and other personal satisfactions and so- 
cial recognitions which compete much 
more evenly with those of marriage. 

What must nevertheless be noted is 
that of all the various competing doors 
the same particular one is quite gener- 
ally apt to be chosen by the educated as 
by the uneducated, as long as it remains 
open—with, of course, the chooser’s 
interest shifting markedly as rapidly as 
that door’s availability lessens. That 
availability is itself very greatly length- 
ened by education. But until it is con- 
sidered all but negligible at, say, thirty- 
five or forty, the interest of the educated 
girl, while genuinely different from 
that of her factory sister, is probably less 
different than might at first be thought 
—certainly it would so appear from the 
surprising number of college graduates 
who tell the sympathetic interviewer 
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that they left the old job because of “too 
few chances to meet men.” 

Now it is not strange if this in itself 
creates a particular problem for the 
business woman’s associates and em- 
ployers. It was put thus by one of these, 
herself a successful executive—and I 
confess it takes considerable courage to 
quote her, even though I take no re- 
sponsibility for the rightness of her ob- 
servation: 

“When any business woman tells you 
that she is sure she has chosen the better 
part and would not change her choice, 
you just look her in the eye and gently 
but firmly call her the liar she is! 

“The time does come,” she con- 
tinued, “when we do ‘give up,’ and so 
accept, reluctantly, our commercial 
jobs as the ultimate aim of our exist- 
ence. Then we begin to take ourselves 
seriously. Perhaps that’s when people 
around us are likely to find us tense and 
rather hard to get along with.” 

It is a male, though a much-experi- 
enced, observer who confirms her testi- 
mony with his: 

“A woman usually becomes ‘oldish’ 
if not old as soon as she stops struggling 
—though it isn’t always good for the 
office when the struggle then proceeds 
to go into her work.” 

This is what was behind the further 
words of that employer earlier mention- 
ed as requiring continuous study of all 
his beginning employees. 

“We find,” he added, “that many of 
the girls soon marry. As to the others, 
the better their training, the longer they 
stay. Then—and most unfortunately— 
the longer they stay, the more certain 
they become of their special skill and 
hence of their personal importance, and 
thus the harder to live or work with!” 

“‘Miss ,” explains the head of a 
great concern, “was worth thirty thou- 
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sand dollars when we were paying her 
six. But when we raised her to thirty, 
she became so sure of herself—probably 
because there were so few other women 
earning that much—that she wasn’t 
worth four!” 

Similar testimony is unpleasantly 
easy to secure, as is also the belief that 
even the best of educations is likely to 
leave the woman still too much of an 
individualist to fit well into the ex- 
treme, orchestra-like integration of the 
modern big, close-coupled business or- 
ganization. It was the editor of a well- 
known woman’s publication who re- 
lated: 

“In spite of all my efforts, I could not 
make one of my most important wo- 
man aides see the wrong of quitting, 
entirely without notice, the headship of 
one of my most important departments. 
Besides utterly failing to understand my 
point, she proceeded further to take 
from me all her own assistants!” 

Now, it must be said again—and, | 
fear, as quickly as possible !—that none 
of all this is quite so bad as it sounds. 
For two reasons: 

First, because it tells very little if any- 
thing about the “soul of woman”— 
about fundamental feminine nature. 
On the contrary, it represents, for the 
most part, only certain phases of wo- 

man’s experience. It means practically 
nothing except that, the experience of 
our sister or wife being what it is to-day, 
her attitudes, interests, and capabilities 
are what present-day industry and busi- 
ness find them: as rapidly as this experi- 
ence changes, so will those attitudes, in- 
terests, and capabilities alter. 

Secondly, nothing is more pertinent 
to the whole matter than this: that few 
things in the world are changing—or 
ever have changed—faster than the 
present-day woman's experience. 
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Small wonder, therefore, that we are 
witnessing a great number of shifts in 
all those variables which compose the 
feminine universe. Certainly the signs 
multiply daily that the ancient and hon- 
orable institution of marriage is begin- 
ning to share its age-old prestige as a 
giver of social status with the industrial 
and commercial job—beginning to 
make something like a truce with its 
competitor. Already the number of wo- 
men is rapidly increasing whose honey- 
moon hardly keeps them as much as a 
week away from factory or office—as 
also of those business and professional 
or semi-professional women who, mar- 
ried or unmarried, appear entirely con- 
tent to seek their full happiness in their 
work and to base their standing among 
their neighbors upon nothing else than 
their own career. Already, on the other 
hand, are to be seen the beginnings of a 
back-lash against this truce; more and 
more the unmarried feminine employee 
is joining both the married and the un- 
married man in openly and determined- 
ly opposing the hiring or retaining of 
the woman who wants the multiple rec- 
ognitions and assurances of both a job 
and a husband. If modern machinery 
should by any chance tend continuously 
to decrease the number of the country’s 
or the world’s available jobs, it is entire- 
ly probable that this opposition will 
show marked increase. 

Whether such opposition overcomes 
or only delays the progress of the truce, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
whole fabric of our social life—not only 
business, but education, morals, and re- 
ligion—will show enormous changes as 
rapidly as our society *s centre of gravity 
forsakes the home; also as rz ipidly as, in 
the home or out of it, the present eco- 
nomic predominance of the man is less- 
ened. For one thing, this last will tempt 
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more than a few husbands to join the 
one who recently confided: 

“I’m planning on divorce. I just can’t 
stand it to have a wife who’s earning 
more than I am!” 

At any rate, of two things we may be 
fairly sure: 

First, that we and our children have, 
probably, most to gain by what might 
be called the domestication rather than 
the commercialization of this truce— 
the effort, in spite of the extension of 
woman’s activities into plant and office, 
to retain, nevertheless, own and so- 
ciety’s centre of gravity in the family. 
Exactly this, luckily, is favored by those 
electrical and other inventions which 
favor, for the first time in history, some- 
thing like a proper recognition of the 
huge intellectual, psychological, and 
moral talents required for the job of 
wife and mother. Every day makes 
smaller the number of those who need 
feel the spur to which Mrs. Corson 
credited her conquest of the Channel: 

“T reached the other shore,” she re- 
lated, “‘because at every stroke I kept 


thinking of all the dishes I’d have to 
wash the rest of my days if I didn’t!” 
Second, whether or not our mothers 
and sisters ever join us in making of 
themselves levers for directly doing the 
world’s work, the stars of our social 
firmament are likely to grow cold before 
the woman ceases to function as the ful- 
crum—the supporting point or pivot— 
by which those levers are made more 
effective for getting the world’s work 
done. For the truth is that we men 
wrestle with those levers not so much 
because we love our womenfolk as be- 
cause without them and the children 
and the homes they represent we do not 
know quite how to register and demon- 
strate—yes, to incarnate—the measure 
of our achievement in our work. Re- 
move that fulcrum of the woman and 
her help in thus making all the various 
financial and spiritual rewards of work 
more understandable, more alluring, 
and the world’s levers would so slow 
down that, in the words of a worker 
friend, ““There’d be almost no job fer 
nobody—woman nor man!” 
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A Letter to Mr. Epstein 


BY N. 


s Mr. J. Harrison Simmons sank 
into his mahogany chair he sur- 
veyed his desk with approval. 

Nothing in sight on its plate-glass sur- 
face but the bronze desk-clock, the 
stout ink-well and its tray for pens, and 
piled in front of him the stack of morn- 
ing mail. Miss Herrick had squared it 
off to the smoothness of a pack of 
bridge-cards. She always stacked it that 
way. Not many desks looked as cleaned 
up as his did; and he had never even 
told her he liked things kept that way. 
The assistant to the sales manager of 
The Intimate Daintywear & Silk Ho- 
siery Mfg. Co. felt a glow of executive 
satisfaction. 

The mail was nothing to get excited 
about. Another weather-report from 
Brozell. He’d have to shoot some pep 
into that bird, but it could wait untl 
Miss Herrick checked up his sales for 
the month. Nice order from the Popu- 
lar, and Syd had certainly cleaned up in 
Kansas City. The chief ought to be 
pleased at that. And Epstein was kick- 
ing again. Hi idn’t got his hosiery on 
time. Too many of these kicks. And the 
old man had signed it himself. Well, a 
line of oil would have to be dictated to 
smooth him out, with copy to Kritzel to 
stall his squawk. Trust the shipping de- 
partment to fall down on Kritzel’s pet 
account. Funny, how they always pick 
out the best accounts to fall down on. 
But they all do it, he guessed. Last 
night Ed Somers was telling about the 
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grief he had with rotten deliveries. 
Good old guy, Ed. Always the same, 
and a darned good salesman. Interest- 
ing, what he said about Doug, 
There was the crazy guy. The old gang 
had done well, all except him. Where 
was that Epstein kick? Better get it off 
his chest and have it done with. 

Mr. Simmons pushed the button la- 
belled “‘Secy.”. and Miss Herrick ap- 
peared in the doorw ay. Her note-book 
was tucked securely under her arm, and 
she clasped two sharply pointed yellow 
pencils in her hand. The June breeze 
through the open windows blew against 
her slim skirt as she pulled out the slid- 
ing panel of the desk and sat down. Her 
eyes smiled in a puckery good-morning 
sort of way. 

“Miss Herrick, I want you to take 
a letter,” Mr. Simmons briskly an- 
nounced. “Make an extra copy for 
Kritzler. It’s to Epstein. You’ve got his 
address? ‘My dear Mr. Epstein’—no, 
leave off the a Put it plain “‘Dear’— 
‘Dear Mr. Epstein, yours of twenty- 
third June——’ ”’ 

Miss Herrick looked up. “Do you 
like ‘twenty-third June’ ?” Mr. Simmons 
inguired. “It’s the English style, you 
know.” 

“The English know how to write 
beautiful letters, Mr. Simmons,” his 
secretary admitted. 

“It sounded snappy to me. Kind of 
distinguished and different.” 

“But maybe a little high-hat for some 
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of our trade, don’t you think?” Her 
pencil drilled a little hole in the note- 
book page. 

Mr. Simmons considered Mr. Ep- 
stein’s letter. ““You may be right,” he 
replied. ““Where was I when you began 
on English letter-writing?” 

Miss Herrick returned to her notes. 
“Dear Mr. Epstein, yours of June 
twenty-third’—shall I leave it June 
twenty-third, Mr. Simmons ?—‘of June 
twenty-third received.’ ”’ 

***And contents noted.’’’ Mr. Sim- 
mons gazed thoughtfully at the map of 
the nation which hung on the wall op- 
posite his desk, with flocks of little con- 
trasty-colored customer and prospect 
pins swarming among the States. He 
and Miss Herrick rearranged the pins 
the first Monday of every month. “ ‘I 
regret’—no, change that—‘we regret 
that your shipment of our No. 8359 
silk hosiery has been delayed.’ You 
know, there ought to be a form letter 
got up for these delayed-shipment 
kicks. It would certainly save me a bar- 
rel of time.” 

He reached over to jot down a memo 
when the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” Mr. Simmons answered ex- 
ecutively. “Hello, hello. What? Who? 
Oh, sure, put him on. Hello. Oh, hello, 
Joe. Glad to hear your voice. Sure thing. 
Yeah, I'll say it was some party. I rolled 
in about 2 a. M. No, only one or two 
were. We certainly missed you, Joe. Ed 
Somers was asking for you. And say, 
Joe, I heard some news about Doug 
MacFarlane last night. Yes, Doug Mac- 
Farlane.” 

Miss Herrick, who was studiously 
contemplating the down-town sky-line, 
turned her head swiftly. 

“He is sailing Saturday,” she heard 
Mr. Simmons tell Joe. “For Nigeria, I 
think Ed said. No, not on company 


business. An idea of his own about 
studying native life. No, Doug was not 
there. I haven’t seen him for more than 
a year. Yeah, he’s quit his job. Just a 
minute, Joe.” 

Mr. Simmons palmed the transmit- 
ter. “If you have something special to 
do, Miss Herrick ?”’ he said. 

She shook her head. “‘No, I'll wait,” 
she answered, and absorbed herself in 
the sky-line. 

“T'll only be a minute or two. I want 
to tell him about—’’ Mr. Simmons 
spoke into the telephone again. “Hello, 
Joe, hello.” He rattled the hook. “‘Miss 
Spitz, you— Oh, hello, Joe. Miss Spitz 
must have cut us off. Yes, I was inter- 
rupted. He was with Security Oil, you 
know. No, he was in personnel. Oh, not 
more than five thousand, if that. You 
know how they pay in those depart- 
ments. I think Ed said the Scythia. She 
pulls out around noon generally. Nope, 
I don’t think I will. I’ve got a golf date 
for 2.30 anyway. Sorry I can’t this 
noon. Dated for lunch at the Vander- 
more with a buyer from Terre Haute. 
What? Sure thing! If I hear any more, 
I'll let you know. Yeah, I think he’s a 
nut myself. Good-by, Joe.” 

Mr. Simmons hung up the receiver. 
“These phone calls are the limit, aren’t 
they? How far had I got?” 

Miss Herrick consulted her notes 
with unusual elaboration. “ “We regret 
that your shipment of our No. 8359 
silk hosiery has been delayed.’ ” 

“ “Has been delayed. Beg to advise 
you that we have made a careful in- 
vestigation at this end and find that 
owing to the enormous demand for this 
particular number and the fact that your 
order’—find out when Epstein’s order 
was placed, Miss Herrick—‘and the 
fact that your order was placed when- 
ever it was and because our other cus- 
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tomers who ordered early naturally 
ought to have the preference which 
their early ordering ia 

“You have ‘early’ twice,” said Miss 
Herrick without looking up. 

‘Have I? Cut one of them out. What 
did I say? “Which their advance order- 
ing’—yes, that’s better—‘which their 
advance ordering demands, because, 
while we do not want to seem neg- 
lectful of any of our customers, you 
the least, for our reputation for service 
is as important to us as yours is to you, 
for our business has been built up on the 
same, nevertheless it is only fair that 
the rule of first come first served ought 
to be as important for us as it is with 
you, and ae 

Mr. Simmons gazed earnestly at his 
secretary. 

“You know,” he said, speaking over 
the top of Mr. Epstein’s letter-head, 
“something has got to be done about 
these letters. What did I say last?” 

“ “As important to us as it is to you, 
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and 

“Yes,” said Mr. Simmons. 

Miss Herrick waited. The desk-clock 
ticked industriously. He shifted the let- 
ter to his other hand, and she looked up 
at his hopeless face. 

“Don’t you think that in this in- 
stance, Mr. Simmons, since Mr. Epstein 
wrote the letter himself, and knows us 
so well, it might be a good idea if we 
found out exactly what happened to this 
shipment and wrote him the facts? I 
think he’s big enough—” Miss Her- 
rick paused delicately. 

Mr. Simmons pondered. “Yes, | 
think I'll do that,” he decided. “You 
can get the dope from the shipping de- 
partment at the same time you are get- 
ting the date and the order number. 
And don’t let Abe kid you. He'll pass 
the buck if he thinks he can get away 
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with it. They all do. Now, you go ahead 
and do that for me, Miss Herrick, and 
I'll be ready with these others this af- 
ternoon when I return from lunch.” 

He handed over Mr. Epstein’s letter 
to his secretary and wheeled in his chair. 
On the edge of the sky he saw the sun 
turning a slim hotel pinnacle into a 
flame of coral pink. He stretched and 
yawned. With Epstein off his mind he 
could do some constructive thinking. 
Great weather. If it would only hold for 
Saturday afternoon. Saturday— That 
was Doug MacFarlane’s sailing-date, 
too, wasn't it? Sailing for Nigeria. Able 
guy, but hopeless. Joe had said it—a 
nut, a regular nut 

He was thinking that when Miss 
Herrick asked him one of those ques- 
tions of hers. It almost startled him, so 
close it targeted to his own line of 
thought. 

“Mr. Simmons, do you really con- 
sider Douglas MacFarlane a nut?” she 
asked, and before he could reply she 
added: “You must know him quite 
well, so what you said to Mr. Harper 
about his throwing up his job here in 
New York made me wonder what you 
really meant. Do you think he’s a nut 
to do that?”’ 

Mr. Simmons turned his eyes toward 
her slowly, and watched her tucking the 
letter into her note-book. No, you 
wouldn't say she was exactly easy to 
look at. But her blue-gray eyes were 
framed by a mass of copper hair which 
she wore in a bob that any woman 
could have advised Mr. Simmons was 
carefully neglectful. And she had treck- 
les that went with that kind of hair. No, 
but you had to admit she was hard to 
forget. And she had brains under that 
bob. Quick to understand what a man 
was driving at. Strictly business and no 
nonsense. Mr. Simmons considered that 
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for a college girl she had developed 


into the best secretary he had ever 
trained. 

And now she wanted to know if he 
thought Douglas MacFarlane was a 
nut? He clasped his hands behind his 
head and envisaged the matter for a 
moment. ““That’s an interesting query,” 
he judged finally. “Hits right on what 
I was saying to myself when you spoke. 
It goes into ancient history some, too. 
But the principle of the thing is simple 
enough, and I'll answer you right off 
the bat by saying that he sounds nutty 
enough to me. You know, I can’t see 
that stuff,” he continued meditatively. 
“T can’t get it, can you?” 

Miss Herrick had moved over to the 
desk and was rearranging his mail. 
“Can’t get what, Mr. Simmons?” she 
asked, without turning her head. 

“T can’t get the line of approach that 
will make a man with Douglas Mac- 
Farlane’s natural ability scrap a job at 
even his pay to do what he’s going to. 
I can’t see it.” 

“But perhaps he can see it,’’ Miss 
Herrick observed. She didn’t seem to 
get the mail stacked right, for she re- 
arranged it again and added: “Sup- 
pose 

“Yes, if he had quit to go somewhere 
like that to investigate for oil or rubber 
or something that has a market, and 
can be developed, that would be an- 
other story. There’d be a chance to cash 
in on that. And I think Doug could do 
it, at that. But if what Ed Somers told 
me is O. K., I'll say he’s scrapping his 
talent and opportunities high, wide, and 
plenty.” 

“And you don’t believe that Mr. 
MacFarlane—that a man who has even 
some business ability, say, but prefers 
to follow out a line of scientific research, 
can 
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“Oh, if Doug MacFarlane was like a 
lot of the half-baked college products 
we are getting handed to us these days, 
it wouldn’t make much difference what 
he did. But he isn’t. Why, MacFarlane’s 
not only got brains, but he hasn’t even 
given them a fair try-out. It’s the gen- 
eral principle of the thing I’m talking 
about, Miss Herrick. Now, take Doug- 
las MacFarlane for an example 

Miss Herrick leaned against the desk 
with her hands propped upon its glass 
top. “All right,” she smiled, “‘let’s take 
him for an example. What do you 
know about Douglas MacFarlane?” 

She was very likable in this frame of 
mind. When you drew her out right, 
she was good on her feet. Almost like a 
man, sometimes. 

Mr. Simmons leaned his head against 
his clasped hands. “It isn’t as if I didn’t 
know him,” he began. “Doug Mac- 
Farlane is a friend of mine. A class or 
two behind me in college, but he had 
brains, and when he felt like warming 
up he had a good approach. The fel- 
lows liked him. He could write, too. 
Sort of make you see things with 
words.” 

Miss Herrick’s eyes agreed to this 
plainly and her copper hair flashed as 
she nodded assent. 

“But he was all for science, as I was 
telling Joe Harper over the phone. Ma- 
jored in skulls and laboratory research 
with old Hoppy and anthropology and 
everything. When I graduated | con- 
nected right off with a concern in the 
selling end, for that is where I figured 
the big money was. They had decided 
to start advertising i in a big way, and I 
got wise to it. So I figured here was an 
opening for Doug, with his brains and 
writing ability. The concern was Ap- 
plebaum, Stein & McGurk. It would 
have been a cinch, with his good ap- 
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proach. Made to order, but he wrote 
back he wasn’t interested, because he 
had decided to go in for personnel 
work. So there was nothing doing. It 
was his affair, of course, but they spent 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
the first year.” 

“What did you say Applebaum, 
Stein & McGurk manufactured ?”’ Miss 
Herrick’s head was tilted just a little. 

Mr. Simmons’s right eyebrow wrin- 
kled a degree. ““Why, you must know 
their slogan, “True Blue Wears for 
You’? They make the widest distribut- 
ed overalls in America.” 

“And Mr. MacFarlane wasn’t in- 
terested ?” 

“Nope. He chose personnel. Intelli- 
gence-tests, and the rest of the bunk. 
He went with a big concern all right, 
but he buried himself. He never got 
around and we lost track of him. He 
dropped out.” 

“You mean he didn’t mix much with 
the old crowd? You sounded as if he 
had died.” She was smiling. 

“T mean that a man has got to be seen 
and heard and identified with some- 
thing doing, or he’s as good as dead in 
this town, Miss Herrick,’ Mr. Sim- 
mons observed severely. ““That’s where 
Doug MacFarlane made another mis- 
take. That and choosing the non-pro- 
ducing end of the game.” 

“But he told you he wasn’t inter- 
ested in advertising and distribution. He 
preferred another field for his 

“Exactly, as I’ve pointed out. Now, 
you follow me closely, Miss Herrick,” 
he proceeded. “I'll admit he disap- 
pointed me when he turned down that 
overall proposition. It was his busi- 
ness, of course, but personnel is mixed 
up some with science, as I understand 
it, and Doug MacFarlane had more 
than a regular scientific mind. He had 
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some good constructive stuff in his bean, 
and I'd picked him for an organizer 
and a producer, and I’m a pretty good 
judge of men. That was his first big 
mistake.” 

Mr. Simmons paused. It was sinking 
in all right, for Miss Herrick had hardly 
moved. 

“Now, these regular scientific birds, 
where do they get ?”’ he resumed. “They 
spend a lifetime studying the left hind 
leg of a frog, or something, and they 
write a book about it. Who reads the 
book? Does it get circulation like the 
big national mediums, or one of these 
best-sellers? It gets read by some other 
scientific bird, and he writes another 
book and slams the first one. And that’s 
all anybody knows about it. Oh, yes, 
some of them may get by, but I'll bet 
you that Doug MacFarlane was draw- 
ing down more on the job he had than 
any of them can earn on a book in two 
years. And, furthermore, you'll admit, 
his job was safe. He had his toes in the 
crack and, though he wouldn’t prob- 
ably have got much more pay, he had 
ability that might have been recognized 
more or less, and now comes my point. 
What does he do with what he’s got? 
He scraps his future in big business to 
beat it for Nigeria to study Hottentots. 
And what for? When all is said and 
done where does he stand to win on his 
decision ? I ask you. To me it looks like 
rotten judgment; and that’s my point, 
Miss Herrick.” 

His secretary watched him slip the 
silver pencil back into his pocket and 
rise from his chair. ““To his full height,” 
she thought, and she wanted to laugh, 
the poor dear. She raised herself on her 
hands and sank back against the desk. 

“Thank you, Mr. Simmons. I’m very 
glad to get your point of view.” Once, 
when he had been in a jam with his 
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chief, and was telling the real facts to 
her, her voice had made him sort of 
think of velvet. He remembered that 
when she began to speak. “I suppose 
there is something in what you say 
about these scientific birds. No, they 
aren’t always what you'd call go-getters, 
are they? They are generally just idea 
men—— 

Mr. Simmons nodded agreement. 
Idea men. He liked that. It was exactly 
what they were. 

“And I’ve learned from working with 
you, Mr. Simmons, that even an idea is 
no good unless you can find a market 
for it. So that fits in too,” she went on. 
“And your point is that when the mar- 
ket for purely scientific ideas is so poor, 
and somebody who’s fixed like Mr. 
MacFarlane was thinks he has a scien- 
tific idea he’d better forget it, and stick 
to business and not make a fool of him- 
self? Is that right, Mr. Simmons?” 

“I guess you've got me about right,” 
Mr. Simmons admitted, as he brushed 
his trouser knee. 

“I thought that when I heard you 
discussing it over the phone with Mr. 
Harper. But, since you are all friends 
of Mr. MacFarlane, you may be glad 
to learn just what the proposition is that 
is taking him to Nigeria.” 

Mr. Simmons stared blankly at his 
secretary. Unless his eyes had gone hazy 
all of a sudden, she was as cool and de- 
tached as if she were taking dictation. 
But it certainly sounded, somehow, as 
if he were taking it. 

“What do you mean, proposition?” 
he demanded. “I don’t know what 
proposition these scientific—these in- 
vestigators have when they decide to 
start out for places in Africa like that. 
How should I? They just go, don’t 
they? What do you mean, proposi- 
tion?” 
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He realized he was using his sales- 
man’s expense-account tone, for she be- 
came secretarial at once. “I do not wish 
to take up your time, Mr. Sim- 
mons 

He consulted his wrist-watch and 
checked it with the desk-clock. 

“No,” he relented. ““Go ahead. I’ve 
got a few minutes. If you happen to 
know some facts about this particular 
matter that I don’t, I'll be glad to lis- 
ten.” 

“That is very nice of you, Mr. Sim- 
mons.” You would have thought she 
made an old-fashioned courtesy. “And 
what you said just now about Mr. Mac- 
Farlane not having a regular scientific 
mind helped too. To have recognized 
that about him in advance will make 
you understand his Nigeria plans much 
better. You see, I happen to know Mr. 
MacFarlane quite well,” she went on 
gently. “I met him through my room- 
mate. She’s on the research staff of the 
same laboratory he’s been identified 
with.” 

“Laboratory,” Mr. Simmons inter- 
rupted. “I thought Douglas MacFarlane 
was 

“He was, but he spent the rest of his 
time in his laboratory. My chum is as- 
sistant to Doctor Detchin ‘ 

“Detchin? You mean the one who 
discovered 2 

“Yes, Doctor Detchin. She 

“Isn’t Detchin the head of the Stone- 
man Institute for Economic Research ?” 

“Yes, he and Mr. Stoneman have 


both been “a 
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“Stoneman? The young one, who 
owns Security Oil?” 

“Mr. Stoneman, who owns Security 
Oil,” Miss Herrick repeated. “But he 
comes in later. Mr. MacFarlane really 
got his big idea in his senior year, work- 
ing with Professor Hopkins.” 
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“T'll say he was Hoppy’s white-hair- 
ed boy all right. But he never mention- 
ed any idea, big or little, to me.”” Mr. 
Simmons had unclipped his silver pen- 
cil again and was twisting the lead out 
and in. 

“No, Mr. MacFarlane wouldn’t. He 
wasn’t ready to mention it to anybody. 
He had to be sure first it had the goods. 
If it did have, the next step would be 
to develop a—well, what you'd call a 
market for it, wouldn’t you? Like rub- 
ber, or oil, as you said, or silk hosiery 
here. So he said nothing about it to any- 
body except Professor Hopkins, but he 
decided to come to New York and get a 
job in the personnel department of Se- 
curity Oil.” 

Mr. Simmons was following Miss 
Herrick’s words with an intentness that 
would have rejoiced Mr. Kritzel to per- 
ceive in Mr. Epstein’s eye. 

“After Mr. MacFarlane had been 
there for a few months Mr. Stoneman 
learned that an article had appeared in a 
well-known scientific journal which 
claimed that climatic conditions and lo- 
cal temperature have much more to do 
with working efficiency than had been 
previously understood. It gave as an ex- 
ample what that might mean to a big 
business conducted along the same lines 
as Security Oil, and of course there was a 
good deal of comment about it. The ar- 
ticle wasn’t signed, but it interested Mr. 
Stoneman so much that he inquired 
who the author was, and when he found 
that it was Mr. MacFarlane, and that 
he was connected with Security Oil, Mr. 
Stoneman sent for Mr. MacFarlane.” 

Mr. Simmons moistened his lips. “It 
was an article about his big idea?” 

“Of course. You said yourself he 
could write, you know. And any one 
can see what it will mean to production 
costs to be able to have the effect of 
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climate and temperature accurately 
measured——”’ 

“Yeah,”” Mr. Simmons observed, “‘if 
it can be.” Somehow, he felt relieved. 
It was one of those things all right. But 
there was Stoneman. He’d better let 
her finish it in her own way, he de- 
cided; and the silver pencil went into 
its pocket. 

“But Douglas MacFarlane believes 
it can be, and so he and Mr. Stoneman 
had their first talk. The upshot of that 
was that Mr. Stoneman arranged for a 
conference at Copantic — that’s the 
Stoneman country place, you know. It’s 
lovely up there—and when the discus- 
sion was ended he instructed Doctor 
Detchin to equip a laboratory for Mr. 
MacFarlane at the Institute and sug- 
gested that Mr. MacFarlane should 
spend all his time there. But he prefer- 
red to work in the laboratory nights and 
on his spare time, although he did spend 
two vacations in Mexico and Central 
America. But he wasn’t satisfied with 
his results, so he concluded he must go 
to Nigeria, where he could observe cli- 
matic reactions under a wide range of 
tropical conditions. He mentioned this 
once or twice in his talks to Mr. Stone- 
man, and finally one night Mr. Stone- 
man appeared at the laboratory and or- 
dered Mr. MacFarlane to organize an 
expedition exactly as he thought it ought 
to be outfitted, in personnel and equip- 
ment and everything, and go to Nigeria. 
Of course it was just what Mr. MacFar- 
lane had wanted, but he tells me Mr. 
Stoneman seems to consider it his own 
idea.” 

Miss Herrick paused, but there was 
no comment. 

“So he sails Saturday on the Scythia, 
to pick up some of his assistants in Lon- 
don.” She stopped for a moment, as if 


trying to think of something she had 
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overlooked. “Mr. Stoneman acted like 
a prince all the way through, didn’t he? 
He—I don’t believe, though, there is 
anything more that will interest you. 
He will be gone for two years.’ 

Her voice dropped away into a si- 
lence that filled the office. It was broken 
by Mr. Simmons. 

“I suppose Stoneman will pay Mac- 
Farlane something for his time, won’t 
he?” he asked casually. 

Miss Herrick hesitated. “I don’t 
know as I ought to mention this,” she 
reflected. But she looked up and added: 
“But since you’re a friend of Mr. Mac- 
Farlane I can tell you. At one of the 
final conferences Mr. Stoneman did ask 
Mr. MacFarlane how much salary he 
wanted, but Mr. MacFarlane replied 
that he figured the expenses ought to be 
enough to expect.” 

She looked at the waste-basket by the 
flat-top desk. 

Mr. Simmons raised his head, and a 
smile spread itself over his countenance. 
“You've said it,” he exclaimed. ““That’s 
Doug MacFarlane to a dot. I'll bet those 
are his exact words.” 

Miss Herrick’s gaze was still con- 
centrated on the waste-basket. 

“But Mr. Stoneman figured differ- 
ently, and Mr. MacFarlane will get fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year while he 
is away, and when he returns he will 
get ten thousand more as head of the 
Production Research Laboratory Mr. 
Stoneman is building for him. It is a 
life-contract.” 

“T'll have the reply to this ready for 
you by two-thirty, Mr. Simmons,” she 
added, before he could speak. “I hope I 
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have not taken up your time, but I did 
want you to have the facts.”” Her voice 
was as coppery as her hair, and her hand 
was on the knob of the office door. She 
was slowly turning it. 

“Because,” she smiled radiantly as 
the door opened behind her, “Mr. Mac- 
Farlane did have a proposition even if 
he was in the non-producing end of the 
game, didn’t he?” 

She was gone before Mr. Simmons 
could collect a comeback. A regular she- 
exit, he thought indignantly. They’re 
the limit, the best of them. You can’t 
handle them like a man. Yet in her way 
she had handed it to him. “Scientific 
birds.’ He’d made a bum crack there 
all right. But of course he hadn't 
known. How could he? And you had to 
admit Doug had put it over. Fifteen 
thousand per for two years, and then 
— Yet, at that, if everything went all 
right, and general business continued 
good— But it had been darned good 
salesmanship. And didn’t it check up? 
Sure it did. That would have been his 
answer. He considered for a moment 
calling her back. No, he’d better let it 
ride. But the non-producing end. Why, 
her own story proved he was right. It 
checked up all along the line. Hadn’t 
he always said that Doug had the 
brains? He’d telephone Joe and Ed and 
get some of the old gang together-—— 

But there was that golf date. Mr. 
Simmons wheeled in his chair and 
stared at the map with the little con- 
trasty distribution pins in it. He was 
still staring at it when Miss Herrick 
came in to remind him it was time for 
his lunch date at the Vandermore. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


COS MSeeeMas Re Moen Nee Mons Gee Mon Ree Mons SRR ee Mons Re Mons Re Monee 


T is always refreshing to meet some 
one with an original mind, or to 
read a book written in a whimsi- 

cal or unusual style. We hanker after 
the unexpected, and abhor the common- 
place. Nocondemnation is harsh enough 
for those unfortunates who have the 
“herd mind,” who substitute catch- 
phrases for honest thinking, who fol- 
iow strictly after conventional ideas, 
and never betray an independent point 
of view. This being so, why is it that 
any departure from normalcy in the 
body is not equally attractive? If an ec- 
centric and individualistic mind is greet- 
ed with acclaim, why not an eccentric 
frame? 

I saw a day laborer once who had 
two full-grown thumbs on his left 
hand; I dare say both he and his mother 
regarded this as a misfortune, but why? 
An original mind is not very common, 
but it is commoner than an original 
body. Why do we unconsciously insist 
on ten fingers, ten toes, two ears, a pair 
of eyes and one nose? Why should not 
a mother be proud if her baby should 
be born with one eye and three ears and 
a pair of noses? 

In the Old Testament a formidable 
giant is mentioned, and as an important 
part of his physical equipment it is said 
that he had twelve fingers and twelve 
toes. Undoubtedly he was proud of that. 
It is at least possible that among savage 
or primitive races, departures from the 
norm in anatomy are regarded as an 
asset; just as boys at school are proud 
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of being able to put their toes and 
thumbs out of joint, wiggle their ears, 
and look cross-eyed at will. These ac- 
complishments are regarded with envy 
by their schoolmates. Is the human 
body so perfect that we can stand no 
variations from the standard? “There 
is no excellent beauty,” said Bacon, 
“that hath not some strangeness in the 
proportion.” Why then do we call six- 
fingered persons freaks instead of gaz- 
ing upon them with admiration? 

Next to the eyes and mouth, the most 
eloquent part of the human body is the 
hand. The hand is the direct body-ser- 
vant of the brain, and a telegraphic 
communication from the brain to the 
finger-tips is instantly obeyed. Many 
poets have written verses to the hands 
of women, but the most beautiful line 
on this theme that I can remember is in 
Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto,” where 
the love-drunk artist murmurs to his 
beautiful and heartless wife, 


“Your soft hand is a woman of itself.” 


No one but a great poet would ever 
have thought of that or succeeded in 
expressing it, but once said, its truth is 
immediately and forever apparent. A 
woman's life, character, and tempera- 
ment may be expressed in her hand. 
The only strength a new-born baby 
has is in its fingers, as if to indicate that 
we are all born with a predatory in- 
stinct. The grip of an infant’s fingers is 
startling in its power. I remember a 
charming scene in one of William De 
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Morgan’s novels—may they never be 
forgotten—where the grown man pick- 
ed up a baby, and he “took a firm grip 
of my right nostril.” 

While the average woman is pleased 
to have a small hand, and indeed a 
small hand, if exquisitely shaped, is a 
beautiful object, it is not necessarily a 
deformity for a woman to own a large 
hand. A large, well-shaped hand, if it 
fits the wrist and arm (for some hands 
look as if they did not properly belong 
to the arm), has often a capable, inde- 
pendent connotation. The big hands of 
farmers’ wives and daughters, grown 
large by life-long manual toil, are not 
by any means always unattractive. 

As every one knows, the hands of 
blind people acquire an almost miracu- 
lous sensitiveness, compared to which 
my hands, for example, are as callous 
as oak. The blind run their fingers over 
your face, and remember your features, 
so that the next time they recognize 
you through the finger-tips. There are 
authenticated cases of people, totally 
blind, who, by placing their fingers on 
your clothes, can tell whether the cloth 
is dark or light in color. That sounds 
like a fearful lie, but its truth has been 
proved. 

The fingers of physicians and sur- 
geons are able to flash messages to their 
brains that the average layman’s hand 
could not possibly send. The hands of 
surgeons fascinate me, for much of the 
skill of the surgeon is in manipulation. 
Even if I had possessed sufficient science 
to learn “‘medicine,” I never could have 
become a doctor, any more than I could 
have become a musician, because of my 
lack of mechanical dexterity. My hands 
are normal, strong and steady enough, 
but they are clumsy; as the saying is, 
“my fingers are all thumbs.” If I had to 
earn my living with my hands, I should 
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starve. I cannot even tie up a package 
decently; it looks as if the cat had chew- 
ed it. The only musical instrument I 
play is the typewriter, and here I am 
somewhat comforted by the saying of 
Oscar Wilde, that the typewriter, when 
played with expression, is better than 
the piano played by one’s relations. 

The hands of surgeons fascinate me, 
for, like the eyes of painters, they see so 
much that is hidden. A little while ago, 
I saw a surgeon lunching with a friend 
of his at the club. Both men were talk- 
ing and laughing heartily, and yet, only 
a few weeks before, that surgeon, by 
touching the man’s body with his sensi- 
tive fingers, so rich in experience, knew 
that an operation was the man’s only 
chance for life. And here they were 
laughing together, when a short time 
before, that surgeon’s fingers had been 
inside the body of his companion. 

We often associate big hands with 
strength, but there are exceptions. You 
remember Elijah Kellogg’s delightful 
stories of Lion Ben of Elm Island? Ben 
could crush a walnut between his 
thumb and a plank. Stevenson said of 
Silver that he had a hand like a ham, 
and an eye like a crumb of glass, surely 
a terrifying combination. Yet the hands 
of the undefeated heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, Gene Tunney, are 
small and delicate. At a lunch-party, I 
asked him to measure his hands with 
those of a handsome woman, and it ap- 
peared that her hands were larger than 
his. 

It is only when the hand and brain 
work in comparative harmony, that 
works of genius result. All of us are 
poets at heart, otherwise Shakespeare 
would not be popular. He does not tell 
us things that we did not know; he is 
our spokesman. He expresses in per- 
fect clearness and beauty the inmost 
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thoughts of our hearts. As Barrett Wen- 
dell put it, “With Shakespeare words 
and thoughts seemed identical.”” All of 
us are lovers of beauty; but we cannot 
put beauty on canvas. That is the gift 
of the great painter, who not only sees 
and feels beauty, but reproduces it with 
his hands. As Browning said, 


“What hand and brain went ever paired?” 


We do well to give homage to genius, 
for, with the exception of radium, it is 
the rarest thing on earth. 

It is never, never, the material, the 
subject-matter, that makes a great work 
of literature, but always the style. A 
prodigious number of wretched books 
have been written on God, whereas Vir- 
gil wrote an immortal work on farming 
and fertilizing, and Herrick wrote lyr- 
ics of imperishable beauty on trivialities. 
“What mighty epics have been wrecked by 

time, 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of 
rhyme!” 

Speaking of farming, a noble, beauti- 
ful, and splendid novel has been writ- 
ten by a young Englishman, H. W. 
Freeman, called “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren.”” It describes the life on a farm in 
East England, where the ‘soil of two 
hundred acres, naturally bad and un- 
productive, was made to bring forth 
good fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold, by the terrific, 
unrelenting daily toil of a powerful 
man and his powerful sons. It is the 
story of a fight between the land and 
an organized family force, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of the family. The land 
takes hold of them; some of the boys 
try to escape to fresh woods and pas- 
tures new, or they feel in their youth the 
call of the blood, love and romance. But 
the farm is too strong for them; they 
come back to it, because ‘away from it 
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they feel an intolerable homesickness. 
Every one believes that every one else 
ought to be a farmer, and we all know 
that somebody has got to till the soil. 
Well, here is a veritable epic of farm- 
ing. These young men, like their father, 
are gluttons for work; they have no rec- 
reations, no holidays, no rest; but in- 
stead of becoming brutalized by this 
steady labor, the physical strength of 
the young men is accompanied by a 
peculiar gentleness of spirit. They in- 
jure nothing and no one. They have an 
amazing harmlessness. 

Now while this book deals with ordi- 
nary daily happenings, the details of 
farm life, it has the synthesis of a work 
of art. Many of our so-called modern 
realistic novels have no form or comeli- 
ness; worse, they have no significance. 
Surely there is a difference between a 
building and a heap of bricks. Well, 
this story has a meaning; it has a core. 
It is as if the novelist quoted to him- 
self, 


“This world means something, and means 


good; 


To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


To see the enormous superiority of “Jo- 
seph and His Brethren” over the com- 
plete works of Aldous Huxley, one has 
only to read it. It does no preaching; it 
points no moral; but it is deep and rich 
with significance. Whereas Mr. Huxley 
is always and continuously superficial, 
writing a series of empty phrases. A 
new book by him should be noticed 
only in the social columns, not on the 
literary page. For a new book by him 
is not a literary event; it is a social event, 
of no more importance than a week-end 
house-party. 

I hope that Mr. Henry Ford will 
read “Joseph and His Brethren,” be- 
cause it will interest him. Such ardent 
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lovers of the farm are rapidly becoming 
so scarce that they will soon be curiosi- 
ties. Yet we must have farmers. Mr. 
Ford believes that the time will come 
when such terrible manual toil, unre- 
lieved by recreation, will be obsolete. 
He believes that farmers will live in 
cities, like other people, in houses filled 
with all modern conveniences, and they 
will drive in their own cars to their re- 
spective farms in the morning as a stock- 
jobber drives to his office. 

Henry Ford’s own book, “My Phi- 
losophy of Industry,”’ is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It is often said that idealists 
are always dreamers, who have never 
accomplished and never will accomplish 
anything of practical value. It is there- 
fore inspiring to see one of the most 
hard-headed manufacturers in the 
world so thorough-going an idealist. 
Henry Ford is often called by his ene- 
mies—who are not so numerous or so 
vocal as they used to be—an ignorant 
man; and we can all remember a cer- 
tain trial. Well, whenever I talk with 
Mr. Ford, it is I who feel ignorant; for 
everything he knows I don’t know. I 
do not suppose he could pass a stiff ex- 
amination in English literature. But I 
don’t even know what makes an auto- 
mobile go. 

Another great idealist was the fa- 
mous publisher, the late Mr. J. M. Dent, 
and his “Memoirs,” which have just 
been published, reveal a beautiful char- 
acter. We generally think of the poet or 
the novelist as the idealist, and the pub- 
lisher as the cynical business man, with 
his eye only on the main chance. It was 
my good fortune to have a number of 
conversations with Mr. Dent on his va- 
rious visits to America. On the first of 
these, he took my breath away by say- 
ing that it had been his invariable cus- 
tom during his whole career as a pub- 
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lisher, to print only those books that he 
thought ought to be circulated; that he 
had never published a book from any 
other motive. One would think that 
such a policy would drive any publisher 
into bankruptcy. But he, starting with 
nothing, accumulated a fortune. His 
“Temple” edition of Shakespeare sold 
into the millions. A year before he 
launched that, and before any sugges- 
tion of such an edition had been adver- 
tised, I went to a New York publisher 
with precisely that same idea, down to 
the smallest details. Rolfe’s expurgated 
edition in forty volumes, with a mass of 
annotated matter, then dominated the 
market. I suggested there was room for 
an edition with one complete, unmuti- 
lated play in each volume, and with 
only the briefest introduction and glos- 
sary. The publisher thought there was 
no money in it. There was, though. 

But of course the triumph of Mr. 
Dent’s life and career was and is ““Every- 
man’s Library.”” This was his darling 
child, and held exclusive possession of 
his heart. How his eyes glowed as he 
talked about it! This colossal enterprise, 
which is bringing the world’s classics 
into the humblest homes, is one of the 
most notable achievements of modern 
times. 

The kindly spirit of the man is re- 
flected in the last chapter of his Mem- 
oirs. 


“I am in my seventy-third year, and it is 
time I brought to an end this rambling, yet 
intimate story of my life, which has been 
written for my family and friends, who have 
known and loved me, and whom I have loved, 
and I hope it will evoke for them some happy 
memories. For in looking back we all find 
happiness far outweighs the sad and gloomy 
side of life, and that the mingled fabric has 
far more good than ill in its texture. These 
last years of mine have been the happiest of 
my life. The autumn has not failed in a cer- 
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tain amount of fruitfulness, nor the setting 
sun in beauty or in hope.” 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen’s autobiogra- 
phy, called “Keeping Off the Shelf,” is 
doubly interesting. First, because of her 
long career as an actress. She has played 
many parts and is not through yet, and 
her travels in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca brought her in contact with an im- 
mense number of famous and fascinat- 
ing persons. Second, because of the 
revelation of her charming and gracious 
personality, so full of loving-kindness. 
She is so generous in her praise of others 
that I am a little surprised to see her 
rather slighting comments on Mary 
Anderson. “Our Mary” was not only, 
present company excepted, the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw either on 
or off the stage, but she was an actress 
of great talent. I could no more forget 
her Rosalind than I could forget my 
middle name. When she made her first 
appearance in England, one critic said 
she had nothing but beauty; whereupon 
Lytton, the author of “Lucile,”’ wrote a 
long review of her Juliet in one of the 
leading magazines, in which he paid 
tribute to her emotional power, saying 
he had never been more deeply affected. 

Robert H. Fuller’s biography of the 
notorious Jim Fisk, called ‘Jubilee 
Jim,” isa sensationally interesting book. 
It is tragic that the author did not live 
to see it in print and to enjoy its success. 
I well remember the excitement caused 
by the murder of Fisk, the previous 
revelations of the Tweed Ring, the car- 
toons of Nast, the gossip about Jay 
Gould and Wall Street. This is a very 
long biography, but there is not a dull 
page. It is by way of being a social and 
financial history of those stirring times 
when the giants of Wall Street were 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Daniel Drew, 
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Jay Gould, and Jim Fisk. The history 
of the Erie Railroad, as told in this 
work, is as exciting and almost as san- 
guinary asa military campaign. I never 
saw Jay Gould but once. I was at the 
Hartford railway station, when a train 
rolled in, and a man stepped off it and 
engaged in earnest conversation with a 
little group. Some one whispered, 
“That’s Jay Gould!” He was a thin man 
with a dark beard and a face profound- 
ly melancholy. 

Just as many modern biographies of 
respectable men are written with the 
purpose of befouling their character, so 
this story of the life of Jim Fisk has the 
apparent purpose of rehabilitating him; 
it is almost wholly sympathetic. He was 
assuredly a warm-hearted, expansive, 
and generous man; but it is vain to at- 
tempt to make a hero out of him. He 
had little of the stuff of which heroes 
are made, but he is good material for a 
romance; even as the life of a pirate can 
be made more interesting than the life 
of a deacon. A clever device is employ- 
ed by the author, of having an imagi- 
nary personal agent of Fisk write the 
whole intimate narrative, and the name 
of this ghost is Rufus Phelps, the very 
name of my famous Irish setter, the 
most distinguished literary dog in the 
whole world. 


The latest play by Harley Granville- 
Barker, ““His Majesty,’’ is somewhat on 
the order of the “‘Prisoner of Zenda” 
model, but as might be expected from 
so distinguished a playwright, the dia- 
logue is wholly admirable. The King 
himself is a positive addition to the dra- 
matis persone of the contemporary 
stage. He is not only a Personage, he is 
a Person. 

Thomas M. Johnson’s book on the 
Great War, “Without Censor,” is full 
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of valuable and important material. 
Close-up views are given of the leading 
actors in that tragedy. We might learn 
here that during the next war every- 
thing that is published will be a parcel 
of lies, but I suppose we shall swallow 
it all. My friend General Harbord tells 
me that “Without Censor” is a trust- 
worthy account of what happened. 

André Maurois’s tiny book, “A Voy- 
age to the Island of the Articoles,” is a 
gentle satire on the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake. It is so good that one wishes 
it were better. The real difficulty is 
that any book of this nature comes into 
enforced competition with “Gulliver’s 
Travels’; and no book on earth can 
stand that comparison and live. 


I have been in Augusta, Georgia, 
only a month, but that has been long 
enough for J. S. Fletcher to publish 
two new novels, “The Secret of Se- 
crets,” and “The Diamond Murders,” 
and they are both good. Other crime 
books that I strongly recommend are 
“Gold Bullets,” by C. G. Booth, 
“Nightmare,” by G. Mygatt, “The 
Lastingham Murder” by the late Louis 
Tracy, “The Murders in Surrey Wood,” 
by John Arnold, while the redoubtable 
and reliable E. Phillips Oppenheim has 
surpassed himself in his latest yarn, 
“The Treasure House of Martin 
Hews.” I have read more than a score 
of Oppenheim’s “works” but I em- 
phatically remark that this latest is by 
far the best. It is thrilling from begin- 
ning to end, and has the most ingenious 
and resourceful villain that I have met 
with for some time. Make no mistake 
about it; this is Oppenheim’s master- 
piece. 


In a previous issue of this magazine, 
I praised Francis Brett Young’s admi- 
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rable novel, “My Brother Jonathan,” 
the story of a general practitioner. And 
now appears Sheila Kaye-Smith’s latest 
novel, “The Village Doctor,” describ- 
ing the daily life and daily visits along 
the Sussex countryside of a ministering 
physician. There are no more useful 
men in the world than the village doc- 
tors, and it is pleasant to see them get 
some recognition from our leading 
novelists. 


I stirred up either a mare’s nest or a 
hornet’s nest by my remarks on the 
name “American” for the people of the 
United States of North America. It may 
or may not be remembered that one 
Canadian gentleman vigorously object- 
ed to this appellation. Well, all kinds of 
letters have come in from all kinds of 
people, for the moment you touch the 
religion of nationalism you are in for it, 
with a vengeance. Personally I see no 
reason for excitement. If I were a Cana- 
dian, I had rather be called a Canadian 
than an American; and if no other peo- 
ple want the name American for them- 
selves, why should they object to our us- 
ing it? Especially as we never monopo- 
lized it, but rather acquiesced in its 
descriptive use by foreigners. If, how- 
ever, it should appear that the majority 
of Canadians object to it, and that the 
majority of Mexicans object to it, and 
that the majority of South Americans 
object to it, I have a really admirable 
suggestion, all my own, entirely origi- 
nal, which ought to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. It is well known that 
Englishmen speak of our country as the 
States. Why not then call all our people 


THE STATESMEN! 
The annual dinner of THe Fano 
Crus will be held on Tuesday, May 7, 
at 110 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, 
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Conn. The zero hour is 7.30. The latest 
one to join the club is Miss Hattie Lam- 
bert, now living in Paris. She will have 
ample time after reading this notice to 
sail to the United States of North Amer- 
ica and appear in New Haven at the ap- 
pointed moment. 


The Reverend Dryden Linsley 
Phelps, of Berkeley, Calif., writes: “I 
have discovered that there are more 
than forty books in the Japanese lan- 
guage about Browning, either com- 
mentaries or translations, and not one 
in Chinese. You probably know that 
Masanosuke Fukuda (sport editor of 
the Tokyo Asaki-Shimbun), one of Ja- 
pan’s finest tennis players, is a great 
Browning enthusiast.” 

Here is an interesting letter by 
Helen E. Van Aken, written from Ho- 
kuriku Jo Gakko Kanazawa, Japan: 


I read with pleasure your references to 
bicycles and railway trains in the November 
“As I Like It.” 

You regretted the passing of the “humble, 
silent wheel” in America. I wonder if you 
know that as bicycles grow more rare in some 
parts of the world they become more and 
more useful in Japan. Some one anxious to 
prevent international conflicts came to Japan 
to study the yellow peril. He had been in 
Tokyo scarcely an hour before he said, “Now 
I know what the yellow peril is. It’s the bicy- 
cle!” Any pedestrian in Tokyo or any other 
Japanese city or village would understand 
what he meant. 

I live in a city of 150,000, and it has two 
sidewalks, one on a river bridge and one on 
a newly laid out street, which is about four 
or five blocks long. In other places we share 
the street with man-and-woman-pulled carts, 
an occasional horse, baby carriages used as de- 
livery wagons, automobiles (a few more of 
these every year), and bicycles. In England 
bicycle riding may be a sport; in Japan it is 
a business. Any day we see delivery boys bal- 
ancing a load in one hand and guiding a 
wheel in the other, and the load may be two 
or three huge panes of window glass or a 
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double decker tray containing twelve bowls 
of noodle soup, being hurried to its destina- 
tion while it is still steaming hot. Cycle trail- 
ers are common, or carts pushed ahead of a 
bicycle. 

Our part of the performance is dodging the 
things. Often it develops into a sort of game 
—the cyclist scoring if he can come within 
two inches of the pedestrian without hitting 
him. Occasionally there is an upset, but less 
frequently than one might imagine. Theoret- 
ically trafic keeps to the left in Japan, but 
especially in the many streets that are ten or 
twelve feet wide we and the bicycles go in 
any direction we may. Often we waver and 
so does the cyclist. This keeps a quiet walk 
from becoming monotonous. 

You suggest that an American Pullman 
car has its drawbacks. If you want it to seem 
like pure luxury, try a Japanese train for a 
while. Travel in Japan is cheap, and trains 
are almost always on time, but they are 
unbelievably slow and none too clean or luxu- 
rious. I have never travelled first class; it ex- 
ists only on one or two main lines. A second 
class sleeper, being made for the average 
Japanese, is too short for me to stretch out 
full length. (My height is five feet, seven 
inches.) The blankets are heavy and all care- 
fully wrapped in a sheet so that it is impos- 
sible to remove one without removing them 
all. This may be sanitary but it is inconve- 
nient. There are two pillows, equally hard. 
If a window is raised there are two results— 
abundant soot and complaints from the other 
passengers. There is no light inside the berth 
to permit reading in bed, and the curtains 
are inadequate. In hot weather curtains of 
mosquito netting often replace the heavier 
winter varicty. 

There is only one small lavatory in a car, 
with room for only one person at a time. The 
hot water supply gives out early in the morn- 
ing, and also the supply of towels. 

Sometimes there 1s a diner, but more often 
there isn’t. Even when there is, most of the 
passengers buy lunches at the stations and 
throw the empty boxes, paper, and fruit skins 
on the floor. Rather frequently a boy with a 
basket and a long tongs pic ks up the debris 
and sweeps, always apologizing politely to 
the company—I suppose for the trouble of 
moving their feet and breathing the dust. 

Nevertheless I have come to think that sec- 
ond class travel is not so bad, Being a poor 
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missionary fond of spending my vacations 
far from home, I often travel third class. If 
one has a companion with a sense of humor, 
and time to rest at the end of the journey, 
he will find the experience illuminating. It is 
necessary to cast pride to the winds and to be 
willing to make the best of the situation. 
Two of us once started on a twenty-hour 
journey just after a landslide had tied up traf- 
fic for several hours, making our train un- 
usually crowded. From eleven at night till 
four in the morning we sat on suit cases in 
the aisle of a third class car and leaned against 
the arms of seats—and had to get up every 
time any one walked down the aisle. Remark- 
ably enough we slept, at least a third of the 
time. The informality of the early morning 
hours is better imagined than described. The 
tooth brush brigade who began this part of 
their toilets in their seats and then stood in 
line for the lavatory waiting for water to fin- 


ish the process—and the slaughter of the tan-. 


gerines till one could hardly walk down the 
aisles without slipping on a yellow skin— 
these are the details I remember best. 

I am tempted to write more, for I have 
been unconsciously collecting material for this 
letter for several years. But I will forbear. 

I must add, however, a word of apprecia- 
tion for your department and its news of new 
books and the musical and dramatic events 
from which we in Japan are so far removed. 

The death of Henry Arthur Jones in 
London on January 7 removed a great 
figure in the history of modern drama. 
I had the pleasure of congratulating 
him on his seventy-seventh birthday 
last September. His career as a play- 
wright extended over half a century. 
When he began to write, there was lit- 
erally no British drama, and there had 
not been since the palmy days of Sheri- 
dan and Goldsmith in the eighteenth 
century. He had the honor of playing 
an important role in the greatest revival 
of the English stage that had taken 
place since the death of Shakespeare; 
for the twenty-five years from 1890 to 
1915 surpassed in their production of 
plays any preceding quarter of a cen- 
tury since the years from 1590 to 1615. 
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Mr. Jones was a man of the highest 
ideals and sincerity; and it is owing to 
him, more than to any other, that our 
modern dramas became accessible in 
printed form. 


The election of the Reverend Doctor 
Clarence Barbour as President of Brown 
University is a fortunate thing for that 
historic institution. Doctor Barbour, 
like many clergymen, is a first-rate ex- 
ecutive. He is a man of-God and a man 
of sense. Furthermore, he is one of the 
most effective public speakers in Amer- 
ica. He and I were boys together in the 
Hartford Public High School, and we 
fought each other every week in the De- 
bating Club of that institution. At the 
Commencement exercises of the year 
1883, eight speakers were chosen from 
all the boys in the school to compete in 
public declamation. The first prize was 
awarded to Clarence Barbour and the 
second to the writer of this article, so 
the Baptists walked off with all the 
money. I have had then and I have now 
a wholesome respect for the ability of 
my successful rival, and Brown Univer- 
sity, which has always been fortunate in 
its Presidents, is once more to be con- 
gratulated. 


Owing to the flu, I am still in Au- 
gusta, where the Conversation Club 
flourishes, and where the wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. Other mem- 
bers of the C. C. are Messrs. Waddell 
and Cassell, of Canada; Robbins, Yale 
74; Ed Shuttleworth and “Tiny” 
White, formidable golfers; Mr. Charles 
Scribner, for whom I am proud to 
work; Mr. Babbott, the President of the 
Brooklyn Institute; Mr. Frazier, the art- 
ist; and we have recently been joined by 
one whose conversation is adding much 
to cur enjoyment, Mr. Vilas, who for 
nearly forty years was connected with 
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the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, 
and has many anecdotes of Senator 
Platt, and of Generals Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan. President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler will soon be here. Mean- 
while immense glory has illuminated 
the club, because Mrs. George Clapp, 
of Boston, the wife of one of our char- 
ter members, made the fourth hole of 
the Hill Course in ONE. 

I wonder if Southern boys are differ- 
ent from their contemporaries in the 
North. On one of the very few days here 
when it was cold and wintry, I was 
walking to the golf club, carrying a gray 
sweater in my hand. Three small boys, 
aged about eleven, yelled at me, “Oh, 
Mister, are you going swimming?” 
Naturally, supposing they were guying 
me, I answered “Sure!’’ To my amaze- 
ment, they came running up and in all 
sincerity asked, “Oh, Mister, can we go 
with you and see you dive?” 

I had an exciting morning on an isl- 
and in the Savannah River. Mr. Wil- 
liam Claflin, Jr., invited me to see his ex- 
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cavations. He has dug up the skeletons 
of eight Indians, supposedly prehistoric, 
for while he has found plenty of uten- 
sils that they used, there has been no 
sign of glass beads or of anything indi- 
cating the presence of white men. Mr. 
Claflin, and Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrove, 
all of the Museum of Harvard, are dig- 
ging here; and the results are thrilling. 

One of our friends in the Conversa- 
tion Club received a letter from Africa, 
giving an account of a golf course there, 
where the card states that any ball 
found in a hippopotamus footprint may 


be lifted without penalty. 


At two o'clock in the morning of 
January 2 I said “Ouf!” for at that 
moment, to my intense relief, I reached 
the age of sixty-four. I had safely got 
through and by the Grand Climacteric, 
the most dangerous year of a man’s life. 
Shortly after celebrating this event, I 
was smitten down with the flu, but isn’t 
it lucky I didn’t have it a few days 


earlier ? 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Some Incidents in the New York Art Season 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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HE art galleries in New York, 

from the fall on through the win- 

ter, provide as full and as varie- 
gated a spectacle as the theatres. Much 
that appears in them merely comes and 
goes, leaving no wrack behind. But 
much also, though remaining but brief- 
ly on the scene, makes a lasting impres- 
sion and irresistibly calls for some dis- 
cussion in these pages. It is always 
worth while to recur to fine things and 
New York sees plenty of them during 
the season. One of the current phenom- 
ena is, to be sure, the frequent manifes- 
tation of that kind of art which is com- 
prehensively designated “modern” and 
it is rarely “fine.” I hear from time to 
time, in various quarters, that it is now 
firmly established in the good-will of 
contemporary mankind that Matisse, 
for example, is a recognized master. 
There is, no doubt, invariably a public 
for what is new, and modernism is hav- 
ing, momentarily, its place in the sun. 
But I am struck by the persistence of 
what we may call traditionalism. It 
brings back a memory of a famous pas- 
sage in Matthew Arnold, apropos of a 
once famous murder and the remarks 
addressed, supposititiously, to a portly 
individual from Cheapside. He was 
asked to assume what would happen if 
he were himself to be the victim of a 
similar outrage and he got cold com- 
fort. “The gravelled walks of your villa 
would still be rolled, there would still 
be the old crowd at the corner of Fen- 
church Street, the great mundane move- 
ment would still go on.” It is so with 


art and modernism. The French paint- 
ers of the newer movement continue on 
their way, and, with them, their imita- 
tors of divers nationalities, but art still 
goes on. The fine things still have their 
public and the contemned “conserva- 
tive’’ goes on painting, unterrified by 
the charge that he has a “representa- 
tional” habit of mind. Tradition still 
holds its sway. 

The truth is that tradition is a bug- 
bear only for those misguided folk who 
suspect that there is something of the 
formula about it, something of the rule 
of thumb. They shrink from “the past” 
as though it were something that dated, 
whereas, of course, no great work of art 
ever dates. The true painter is aware of 
the past only as an accumulation of 
beautiful impressions at the back of his 
mind, which somehow helps to steady 
his taste, and, especially, to keep glow- 
ing in him a sense of that perfection in 
workmanship which is one of his dear- 
est aims. Tradition might not unfairly 
be described as only another word for 
cultivation, for experience, for an intel- 
lectual and spiritual broadening. It is 
not a tape measure but a principle of 
growth, and a feeling for it is perfectly 
consistent with the utmost sympathy 
for evolution and change. Contact with 
the old masters never hurt anybody. 


> > 


A group of them was brought for- 
ward early in the season, at the Klein- 
berger gallery, in November. The ex- 
hibition, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
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can Red Cross, was devoted to the Ger- 
man Primitives, and it had the interest 
of illustrating a school little known 
here. Its great leader, Albrecht Diirer, 
was missing and there were several 
other regrettable omissions, but on the 
whole a good idea of German art was 
presented, both religious and secular. In 
the former category it was suggestive to 
observe the difference between German 
and Italian art. The German artist was 
a type adjusted to the issues of a visible 
world. He was devout. He knew what 
religious emotion was. Indeed, the 
depth of spiritual sentiment in the 
North was quite as profound as in the 
South. Yet, 1n art, it never flowered in 
quite the exquisite tenderness of the 
Italian masters. In the Kleinberger 
show there were school pieces and ex- 
amples of such painters as Martin 
Schéngauer and Lucas Cranach which 
were beyond peradventure poignant. 
But it was interesting to see how that 
indubitable master, Cranach, gained in 
ease as he passed from a theme like the 
Crucifixion to some episode with which 
he could deal on essentially earthly 
terms. The devotional painter was mod- 
erately moving but the realistic painter 
was triumphant. 

The high lights in the German ex- 
hibition were provided by the portraits, 
with a little group of masterpieces by 
Holbein heading the procession. In 
them you could savor the gift of the art- 
ist for ponderable truth, his faculty for 
characterization, and, above all, his 
beautiful craftsmanship. How they 
could draw, Holbein and the rest! With 
Holbein the American student is tolera- 
bly familiar and he renewed old ac- 
quaintance when he saw examples like 
the marvellous “Portrait of a Man,” 
lent by Mr. Bache. But it was the special 
virtue of this exhibition that it included 
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portrait-painters known only to the 
traveller, men like Hans Burgkmair, 
Bernhard Strigel, Conrad Faber, the 
elder and the younger Bruyn, and so 
on. I give among my illustrations one of 
the finest of these souvenirs, a “Portrait 
of a Man,” by Jorg Breu. He was a sali- 
ent figure in the school yet he had 
many honorable colleagues. Over and 
over again the German genius realized 
itself superbly in the art of portraiture. 
Portraiture chiefly of the British 
school loomed large in another exhibi- 
tion held for charitable purposes early 
in December. This one, for the benefit 
of the Employment Centre for the 
Handicapped, was organized at the 
Seligmann gallery. Its most conspicu- 
ous episode was supplied by a painting 
of adventurous memory, the lovely and 
famous “Duchess of Devonshire” by 
Gainsborough, lent by Mrs. Satterlee. 
It is a remarkable specimen of the mas- 
ter’s technical virtuosity. But a more 
significant exhibit, as it seemed to me, 
was Sir Joshua’s “Lady Betty Delme,” 
from the same collection. It is one of his 
great courtly compositions, a marvel of 
stately ordonnance, one of those can- 
vases in which the whole drift of the 
eighteenth-century school in England, 
and, for that matter in France, too, is 
summed up. The artists of that period 
were concerned with nothing if not 
with formal design. They built up their 
portraits as though with an architec- 
tural instinct. Their axioms have, I sup- 
pose, gone down the wind. The nervous 
tension of modern life has led modern 
portraiture into other paths and serenity 
is at a discount. But I never look upon 
a nobly calm fabric of composition like 
the “Lady Betty Delme”’ without a cer- 
tain wistfulness. There were similarly 
reposeful French portraits in the show, 
works by Boucher, Drouais, Vigee Le- 
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brun, and so on, and I wish I could re- 
vive for my readers something of the 
charm of a little picture of “Mounte- 
banks” by Louis Boilly, an illustrator of 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century manners having equal vivacity 
and polish. But I scarcely know where 
to stop in touching upon the French in- 
cidents that have marked the season up 
to the time of my writing. 
So oO Oo 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale have 
been generously responsible for more 
than one of them. As early as October 
they lent fifty of their pictures for an 
exhibition at the Wildenstein gallery 
organized for the benefit of the French 
Hospital, an exhibition stretching from 
Cézanne to Picasso. Gauguin, Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Forain were the most ac- 
ceptable figures in this affair. The same 
collectors lent to the Museum of French 
Art some portraits among which I 
found a fascinatingly broad example of 
Ingres and they added notable things to 
the exhibition of “A Century of French 
Painting” arranged at the Knoedler 
gallery, again for the benefit of the 
French Hospital. This was quaintly 
comprehensive. It began with such peo- 
ple as Corot and Courbet, Daumier and 
Delacroix, and wound up with Modi- 
gliani, Lurcat and the like. I could not 
find a link between the different epochs. 
But, for me, the show was made by one 
picture, Corot’s early ““Venise, Vue du 
Quai des Esclavons.”” Nominally it did 
not even remotely prefigure the master 
of certain examples in familiar vein 
that hung near by. But actually it was 
expressive of the very secret of his great 
art, his delicate draughtsmanship, his 
veracity, his power of design, and, par- 
ticularly, his genius for style and for 
‘seeing beautifully.” I recall this Corot 


as one of the most exciting events of the 
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ear. I must note another Frenchman, 
the late Odilon Redon, whose work was 
exceptionally illustrated in an exhibi- 
tion at the Seligmann gallery, but a 
master of his race to whom I would re- 
fer at greater length is Fragonard. M. 
Rene Gimpel brought over from Paris 
an extraordinary sheaf of that eigh- 
teenth-century artist’s drawings. They 
were made when Frago was a young 
man in Italy. He had had some training 
under Boucher and some under Char- 
din. Then he went to Rome and sat at the 
feet of Raphael and other old masters. 
He drew from their works ina style un- 
mistakably his own, the light, graceful 
style of a man who was to become a 
merely adorable pillar of the French 
school. But in the process he got a price- 
less intellectual exercise and it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the beneficial 
influence which these drawings com- 
memorate. It enlarged his horizon, im- 
measurably fortified him, gave a wider 
sweep to his artistic inspiration. There, 
I think, was a striking instance of tra- 
dition in operation. Rome did not 
transform Fragonard. It never deflect- 
ed him from his predestined path. He 
remained the incomparable interpreter 
of the frou-frou of his period. But Rome 
left its mark upon him, enriching the 
appeal of his work through heighten. 
ing his sense of beauty 


What of American painting in the 
brief space of time traversed in these 
rapid notes? It made its best affirmation 
of an organized nature in the exhibi- 
tion which the New Society held at the 
Brooklyn Museum in November. This 
body, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Gari Melchers, is independent and pro- 
gressive in spirit and encourages indi- 
viduality without lending its counte- 
nance to the more freakish exponents of 
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“self-expression.” It filled the rooms 
with notes of personal force, paintings 
by Melchers, Poole, Bruce, Perrine, 
Lawson, the Beals and divers others 
who left the impression that they had 
done their work out of rich funds of 
energy, and fresh, interested feeling. 
The New Society rather surpassed it- 
self on this occasion. The Winter Acad- 
emy, on the other hand, was of a some- 
what routine order. There were good 
things in it, of course. There always are, 
despite the scorn of the malcontents. 
But they were lost in a great mass of 
terribly mediocre stuff. I remember €x- 
cellent paintings by Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Richard M. Kimbel, Carl Wuer- 
mer, Lilian Westcott Hale, and numer- 
ous other capable performers. I remem- 
ber, too, a lot of pictures executed with 
sincerity and competence. But I remem- 
ber finally too large an area covered 
with dull, uninspired, utterly pedes- 
trian pieces. The average was higher in 
the big show that the Grand Central 
galleries made of works by artist mem- 
bers in that organization. Perhaps it 
was secured by ‘the expedient of offer- 
ing eight or nine prizes, totalling more 
than $s, ooo. That spur may e: ssily have 
enticed contributions that might have 
enlivened the Winter Academy a little 
more. 

The one-man shows have embraced 
some of the most edifying occurrences 
of the season. They began with a well- 
balanced memorial exhibition of the 
late Willard Metcalf’s landscapes at the 
Century Club. His was a singularly hu- 
man and interesting career. I never 
knew an artist with a greater capacity 
for growth. He was always accomplish- 
ed, from the days of his pupilage in Bos- 
ton, when old George L. Brown taught 
him with something like severity to 
draw trees truthfully and well. Long 
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afterward he figured constructively in 
the history of tire Ten American Paint- 
ers. Then he lost ground and then he 
regained it. At last he got splendidly 
into his stride and painted landscape 
with a power and a charm giving him a 
place delightfully his own in the Amer- 
ican school. It was enkindling to ob- 
serve at the Century exhibition how 
well his work had worn, how it main- 
tained its freshness, its beauty. I must 
add that one source of his vitality re- 
mains, obviously, his sterling work- 
manship. That is one key to the endur- 
ing quality ofthe art of Childe Hassam, 
another brilliant member of the Ten, 
who in December held a retrospective 
exhibition at the Milch gallery. He is a 
beguiling colorist. His work is full of 
light and air. It vibrates with the zest 
and movement of life. And it is superb- 
ly painted, the work of a man to whom 
the brush is a rejoicing means of expres- 
sion, a thing which he has mastered and 
loves. I must say the same of Gari Mel- 
chers, who has also had a retrospective 
exhibition this winter, at the Anderson 
galleries. He brought together about 
fourscore of his paintings and draw- 
ings, of different periods. They dis- 
cloeed varying moods but a standard of 
technical excellence that from the start 
was well founded and that has never 
been lowered. His work, too, is atmos- 
pheric, luminous, and very beautiful in 
color. A handsome book about him has 
recently been published by Rudge, with 
many plates and a penetrating critical 
introduction by Mrs. C. Lewis-Hind. 
Both the exhibition and the book set as 
it were the seal upon an enviable repute. 
Melchers is one of our school’s strongest 
assets. At the same time that he was 
brought once more before the public 
Eugene Speicher exhibited the work of 
the | last three years at the Rehn gallery. 
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I note the incident with peculiar ap- 
preciation. He, like Hassam and Mel- 
chers, i is what I dare say must be called 
a “conservative.” That is to say he is a 
finished craftsman, a sober almost 
austere designer and interpreter of form. 
But there is absolute freedom in what 
he does and a keen individuality. The 
place of honor in his exhibition was 
given to a study from the nude, “Torso 
of Hilda.” It proved a glorious thing, 
masterly in workmanship and full of 
beauty. There is another American to 
whose work it is inspiriting to refer, 
work of a high seriousness lending it 
dignity and interest. This artist is the 
portrait-painter Mr. William James, of 
Boston, who sent about a dozen of his 
paintings to the Macbeth gallery in Jan- 
uary. He hasn’t one of the flashy, mere- 
tricious traits that so often disfigure 
modern portraiture. Thoroughly in con- 
trol of his craft, so that one rests with 
complete confidence upon the technical 
elements in his work, he keeps his color 
well in hand, making it, like his admi- 
rable draughtsmanship, the servant of 
his pictorial conceptions. For every one 
of his portraits reveals the thoughtful 
adept in composition. With his sobriety 
and his distinction he stands high 
amongst the painters of to-day, a type 
in portraiture to whom I cannot too 
cordially allude. While dealing with 
workers in this field I must mention a 
brilliant example of the late John Sar- 
gent, represented by a stunning draw- 
ing in an exhibition at the Scott and 
Fowles gallery. 

I have spoken of one American paint- 
er lost to us in recent years, Willard Met- 
calf, and one or two others no longer 
active I must mention here. There was 
Frank Currier, the old comrade of Du- 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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veneck and Chase in Munich, who died 
as far back as 1909. His name was 
charmingly revived at the Babcock gal- 
lery by a collection of his landscapes in 
pastel, free and yet very rich, solid im- 
pressions in a low key that brought back 
a forgotten day in living terms. Charles 
Caryl Coleman died in December at 
Capri, where he had lived and worked 
for half a century. He died at a great age 

and had been inactive for a long time 
but it is well to remember the sincerity 
and charm of his art. We lost in Ar- 
thur B. Davies a mystic and a poet, one 
of the few men American art has pos- 
sessed of a high creative imagination. 
Henry Oliver Walker was of the same 
rare texture, a painter of deep poetic 
feeling whose easel pictures and mural 
decorations are invaluable memorials 
of fine thought and workmanship. And, 

while I touch upon the necrology of the 
last few months, I cannot forbear add- 
ing a tribute to one who showed artistic 
inspiration in her dealings with artistic 
things. Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer had a 
status of her own amongst American 
connoisseurs. She and her husband be- 
gan with the French Impressionists but 
went on to appreciation of the old mas- 
ters. Besides men like Degas, Manet, 
and Monet, or other types such as Cour- 
bet and Ingres, they had masterpieces 
by El Greco, Goya, Rembrandt, a per- 
fect host of great painters. When she 
died this winter she left her treasures to 
the Metropolitan Museum, a truly im- 
perial gift, one of the outstanding col- 
lections of the world. I was honored by 
her friendship for many years and 
knew her and the collection well. She 
had enthusiasm, knowledge, taste, and, 
as her gift to the museum shows, a 
splendid generosity. 
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The 


Reason for the Reserve Board’s Warning 


Attitude light Money 


on Wall Street Credits 


Federal Reserve and the 
Speculative Markets 


The Stock Market's 


and the Country's Trade 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


ucH the larger interest of the 
financial and business com- 
munity, as the winter season 


drew to an end, directed itself to the 
money market. This was not only be- 
cause Wall Street money rates, instead 
of going lower in the months of dull 
midwinter trade, as normally they 
should do, had risen progressively to 
heights not often seen outside of finan- 
cial crisis. Tight money has sometimes 
in the past reflected doubt and suspicion 
of the business situation. It has not done 
so on the present occasion; indeed, al- 
most all reports from trade and indus- 
try since the year began have been ex- 
tremely favorable. 

The country s production of steel 
during January and February surpassed 
all previous achievement for those 
months. Production of motor-cars be- 
gan the year with the largest recorded 
Janu: iry output. Textile mills, as shown 
by capacity of active spindles, were 
working at a rate 10 per cent higher 
than a year before. January's export 
trade, reported late in February, was the 
largest in value ever known for the 
month since 1921, when the January 
figures were influenced by prices about 
15 per cent above the present average 


BOARD ACTS 
W rp 


therefore, be 


THE RESERVI 
The tightening of the 
credit market could not, 
interpreted as meaning distrust of the 
business situation in itself—though it 
was evident that stringency, even if aris- 
ing from other causes, would be accen- 
tuated by great activity in trade and by 
the consequent increase in legitimate 


Street 


commercial use of credit. Nevertheless, 
the new year was not six weeks old 
when the Federal Reserve 
officially with a warning that the huge 
absorption of credit into speculation 
was to be definitely In a state- 
ment publicly issued February 7, the 
Reserve Board called attention sharply 
to the borrowings by Stock Exchange 
houses, which had increased, by the 
Stock Exchange's own reports, $1,330, 
000,000 in the twelve months ending 
June, $1,541,000,000 in the 


and $295,000, 00 In the 


intervened 


arre sted. 


with last 
rest of 1928, 
single month of January, 

The Reserve banks’ functions ins afe- 
guarding credit for the country’s trade 


1Q20. 


and industry, so the Board pointed out, 
had “encountered interference’ because 
of this excessive absorption of the coun 
try's credit into speculation. The board 


itself, it was declared, “neither assumes 
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the right nor has it any disposition”’ to 
pass judgment on the merits of a specu- 
lation. But when it discovers that, be- 
cause of such speculation, the Reserve 
banks are obstructed in their legally 
designated task “‘to accommodate com- 
merce and business,”” when it finds rea- 
son to suppose that the spread of influ- 
ences visibly at work on credit “may be 
expected to have detrimental effects on 
business and may impair its future,” 
and especially when “there is evidence 
that member banks are maintaining 
speculative security loans with the aid of 
Federal Reserve credit,” it is the duty of 
the board to act. 


NEW POLICY FORESHADOWED 


This it proposed to do, through tak- 
ing measures “‘to restrain the use, either 
directly or indirectly, of Federal Reserve 
credit facilities in aid of the growth of 
speculative credit.” It therefore warned 
the private banks in the Reserve system, 
whose own recent borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve had been larger than at 
any time since the “deflation crisis” and 
$620,000,000 more than at the same 
date in 1928, that they must take their 
own loan account to customers in hand. 
They had no right to ask access to Re- 
serve bank credit when such borrow- 
ings were used “‘for the purpose of mak- 
ing speculative loans or for the purpose 
of maintaining speculative loans.” 

This positive declaration by the Re- 
serve Board had some immediate re- 
sults. It brought the Stock Exchange 
speculation to at least a temporary halt. 
It was upheld by the management of 
the several Reserve banks, and was 
strongly indorsed by the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council, created by the 
Act and made up of eminent business 
men, one from each of the twelve Re- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 56) 
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serve districts. This impartial body, 
which had taken a most important 
hand in urging protective measures in 
the crisis of 1920, approved the recom- 
mendations of the Board, and publicly 
urged all Reserve banks to put them 
into effect. 

At the same time, signs of uneasiness 
in the business community, over the 
course of the Wall Street credit mar- 
ket, came plainly into sight. The Jron 
Age, a highly conservative organ of 
the steel trade, wrote of “the grow- 
ing hesitancy of business sentiment, 
commonly ascribed to recent develop- 
ments in the money market.’’ The mer- 
cantile trade reviews reported that the 
credit situation had become to the busi- 
ness man the foremost point of interest. 
The episode caused talk on the floor of 
Congress; much of it foolish and inco- 
herent, some of it seemingly based on 
the idea that anything which restrained 
the course of a great stock speculation 
was reprehensible. In this Babel of con- 
flicting opinion, the general public read 
with undoubted perplexity the news of 
what it considered the “conflict of the 
Reserve Board and the market.” All 
this makes it highly desirable to inquire 
what were the actual underlying facts. 

THE RESERVE LAW AND LOANS 

The explanation will have to be car- 
ried back to the foundation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. All of the original propo- 
sals for such an organization—includ- 
ing the so-called “Aldrich plan,” which 
failed of enactment after five years of 
discussion before the drafting of the 
present law began—stipulated that, 
when the central bank or banks should 
“rediscount” loans for private banking 
institutions, loans based on Stock Ex- 
change security should not be admitted 


to the privilege. The final Aldrich draft 

















Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


oe eee eee eee 


ILLIAM DE Miu has become convinced 
W of the future of the talking-picture and 
he tells why in “The Screen Speaks.” His career 
has led from his birthplace, Washington, North 
Carolina, through Columbia University, teach- 
ing, and playwrighting to Hollywood and mo 
tion-picture direction and now to the talking 
film. Mr. de Mille has 
directed some fifty fea- 
ture pictures and doubts 
that he will ever make 
another silent one. 


Philip Ashton Rollins, 
whose record of “‘Eph- 
raim Ursus” in this num- 
ber is a dramatic account 
of actual happenings, is 
the author of ““The Cow- 
boy” and ““Jinglebob.” 
The former is consider- 
ed the definitive history 
ot the cowboy and both 
books have received the 
praise of those who 
know the West tor their 
verity and their colorful- 
ness. Mr. Rollins was 
born in New Hampshire 
in 1869. His first trip 
west was when he was 
five or six years old. He 
and his father were in 
the Deadwood stage 
when it was attacked by 


Indians. The elder Rollins decided to leave his 


son at a Cheyenne reservation and the young 
Philip was made a member of the tribe. He spent 
a week once with Jim Bridger and later rode th« 
Texas trail. He graduated from Princeton in 
1889, headed west, and became a partner in a 
syndicate raising cattle and horses. He returned 
to New York in 1892, the year of the Wyoming 
Rustlers War, and took up the practice of law 


Sidney Howard's “The Homesick Ladies” is 


a eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 





Built the Woolworth Building, Paints with 
Water-Colors 
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his first story for a long time. He is known chief 
ly as a playwright, with such outstanding suc 
cesses as ““They Knew What They Wanted,” 
“The Silver Cord,” ““Ned McCobb’s I Jaughter.”” 
He was born in California in 1891. After gradu 
ating from the University of that State he took 
special work at George Pierce Baker’s 47 Work 
shop, then loc ated at 
Harvard. He - served 
with an ambulance 
corps in the earlier 
part of the World War 
and was a captain in 
the air service after 
the United States en 
tered. 

Harry B. Smith also 
is a well-known fig 
ure in the theatrical 
world, in addition to his 
fame as a book collec 
tor. He was born in Buf 
falo in 1860. He is 
the author of the li- 
brettos of such light op 
eras and musical come 
dies as “Robin Hood,” 
the Follies from 1907 
to IQIO, “The Love 
Song,” “Princess Fla 
via,” “The Circus Prin 
cess,’ and the current 
Cass Gilbert “White Lilacs.” Several 

of his articles on books 


have appeare d in ScrIBNER’s, 


Bata Kindai LoBagola continues his amazing 
autobiography in this number with the story of 
his years in Scotland. Next month comes “The 
Marriage Ordeal,” the exciting result of his in 


voluntary desertion of his tribe. It marks only the 


beginning of his weird jungle adventures. Lo 


hae : : 
Bagola himself has had many strange adventures 


in recent years. This includes a service of ove 


two y 


ars in the British Army, and terms of 
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46 
teaching at the Benevolent Coptic School at 
Tanta, Egypt, and at the Brothers College, Jeru- 
salem, and a lecture delivered before the anthro- 
pology section of Oxford. 

Cass Gilbert is known to fame as a great archi- 
tect, but few knew until recently that his idea of 
a good time was working with water-colors. J. 
Monroe Hewlett, also a distinguished architect, 
was one of those who did. 

Mr. Gilbert’s name is writ large upon the sky- 
line of New York by the Woolworth Building. 


New York 
Lawyer 
Writes Air 


Tale — Basil 
















BEHIND THE SCENES 


Bass. 











| Salty skip- 
per on our 
1 circulation 
manager's 
boat—N. S. 
Olds. 


He is the architect of the Capitol at St. Paul and 
many other public buildings, and of the new 
New York Life building. He is one of the found- 
ers of the Architectural League. He was presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, 1926— 
27. 

Mr. Hewlett was born on Long Island and has 














Biographer 
of a Bea , 
Chronicler 
of the Real 
West—Pahil- 
ip Ashton 
Rollins. 





practised in New York tor many years. He is the 
architect of the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, the 
War Memorial at Philadelphia, and the City 
Club of New York among others. He was presi- 
dent of the Architectural League, 1919-21, and 
of the Mural Painters, 1921-26. 


Thomas Boyd’s biography of Mad Anthony 
Wayne does not belong to the debunking school. 
It is a straightforward narrative of Wayne’s life, 
told in vivid fashion, without encumbrance by 
footnotes or psychological speculation. Next 
month comes Boyd's tale of an incident familiar 
to every student of the little red school histories, 
the capture of Stony Point. 


Don Knowlton is doing special publicity work 
for the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. He 
finds time for an occasional short story or article 
in the magazines, and gets his recreation from 
taking the kids of his neighborhood on hikes. 


Basil Bass is a New York lawyer. He is not a 
professional writer, but the series of true war 








stories in ScriBNER’s inspired him to tell “Suck 
in Your Neck.” He is now a captain in the re- 
serve corps. 

The pages of the Magazine containing Mr. 
Bass’s story, with its introduction identifying his 
outfit, had gone too far for correction when a let- 
ter came from him containing the following para- 
graph: 

“Please go easy on the biographical note. I was 
in Elliott White Springs’ Squadron, which was 
the 148th, but do not want that fact mentioned 
as I didn’t join the Squadron until after the big 
part of the show was over and do not want to try 
to steal any of its glory, as it was altogether the 
most heroic Squadron that took the air. The 
41st was a Sop Camel Squadron, commanded by 
Henry Clay, beloved of all, who as flight Com- 
mander in the 148th had carried out innumera- 
ble missions and shot down 8 Germans without 
the loss of a single pilot, but it was chiefly an af- 
ter Armistice affair concerned with hedge-hop- 


ping and the like.” 


Arthur Edwin Kennelly was born in Bombay 
in 1861. He started life as a telegraph operator 
at the age of 15. He was Thomas A. Edison’s 
principal electrical assistant from 1887 to 1894. 
In Scripner’s for January, 1890, appears his ar- 
ticle having the same title as the present one. In 
it appear exceedingly interesting predictions. 
Such sentences as “The first application of elec- 
tricity to household purposes was presented by 
the electric bell . . . but the discoveries of the 
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Began as Telegraph Operator, Edi- 
son's Early Right-Hand Man— 
Arthur E. Kennelly. 
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Playwright into Fictionist, Writes 
of Homesick Ladies—Sidney 
Howard. 


telephone, the electric light, and the electric 
transmission of power within the last thirteen 
years have given it a tremendous impetus whose 
ultimate consequences are not yet within view.” 

Doctor Kennelly has been professor of en- 
gineering at Harvard since 1902. 


Whiting Williams is an investigator and in- 
dustrial consultant, as well as an author and lec- 
turer of note. His ““What’s on the Working Wo 
man’s Mind?” is the result of a survey made in 
stores, offices, and factories. Mr. Williams spent 
four years as a laborer in the mines and indus- 
trial plants of this country and Europe. He lives 
in Cleveland. 


N. S. Olds is a former newspaper man now in 
business in New York. “A Letter to Mr. Ep- 
stein’’ may be taken as a result of contact with 
some business men without the highly touted 
“vision.” 


Of this month’s poets, two are identified with 
Princeton. Henry van Dyke graduated in °73 
and now lives there. He is a poet and a sports- 
man, two callings which show their influence 
in ““The Salmon in the Sea.” John Frazier Vance 
graduated from Princeton in ’22 and is connect- 
ed with E. P. Dutton & Company. This is his 
third poem to appear in ScripNer’s in recent 
months. H. A. S. prefers to remain to that extent 
anonymous. Beatrice Wyndham Palmer lives in 
Albany and Mary Cummings Eudy is an import- 
er and designer of Louisville, Kentucky. 
































From a photograph by Helen Breaker 









Ernest HEMINGWAY'S new novel 


"A FAREWELL TO ARMS” 


begins in the 


May SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


Heminoway's first novel since ‘‘The Sun Also Rises,’ which marked a 
new departure in American fiction. ‘‘A Farewell to Arms’’ shows new facets 
of the author's genius. The love of an American lieutenant and an English 
nurse woven into the war in Italy at the time of greatest disaster reveals new 
depths of feeling and elucidates the driving purpose of Hemingway's work. 
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Other Features of the MAY SCRIBNER’S 


“GENERAL, [LL STORM HELL IF YOU'LL 
ONLY PLAN IT”’ 


was Anthony Wayne's answer to Washington's suggestion that he attempt the recapture of 
Stony Point. The whole dramatic story is unfolded in 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE 
by Thomas Boyd 


A vivid tale of a dashing leader, told with such skill that you feel the excitement as though 
you were on the scene. 


“ 


THE MARRIAGE ORDEAL 
“An African Savage's Own Story,”’ by Ibn LoBagola 

A wild and savage account of primitive customs—the barbaric preparations for marriage, 
the dignity and ferocity of savage justice, the all-powerful ‘‘Oro’’ and the mysterious 
“Circle’’-—told by a native of a ttibe called *‘Emo-yo-Quaim,"’ or “‘Strange People,"’ takes 
the readers back into the shadows of the jungle. 


THE SOUTHERN LEGEND, by Howard Mumford Jones 


An amusing review of certain Northern notions about the contemporary South. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR APES AND MEN 
by Edgar James Swift 


Bright children of three approach problems in the same way as do apes. Dr. Swift dis- 
cusses the results of recent tests which show the extent of the gap between apes and man. 


NINE WEEKS OF OMNISCIENCE, by Kenneth Carl Walz 
To conduct a group of strange womerf to Europe and acquaint them with English litera- 
ture in three lectures was the burden assumed by this young Cornell instructor. 


Stories 


LETTERS OF A RANCH WOMAN 
by Margharite Fisher McLean 


Real flavor of the West. 


CASSIDY’S ROAD TO ROME, by George S. Brooks 


Or Czxsar, the Sergeant and the Great War. 


A BIRD'S NEST, by Alice Wade Mulhern 
A story of convent school life. 
“ 
AS I LIKE IT, by William Lyon Phelps 
THE FIELD OF ART, dy Royal Cortissoz 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, by Alexander Dana Noyes 
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What You Think About It 
Sl 
Two Hoboes Fight It Out—A Westerner Protests Dialect—“Covered Wagon” Sf 
al 
Libel—A Marine, Son of Baptist Minister, Hits Church—Working Girl Puts p 
in Good Word for Boss th 
p 
; | 
afc oho he oho afe ofc oho fe afc fe ae fe afc afc afc ae SY of abe ah af a% af aXe a abe ake ake ake abe ake ate aXe tt 
W 
: , tl 
\ LOT of interesting discussion which includes defense school, so, young man, you see yours Was a bad t 
or amplification on the part of authors features these rue her ~ , s 
pages this month. guces Shere, wt = n 
A knight of the road objects that Cliff Maxwell's story It you were—or are—the dyed-in-the-wool, 
hasn’t enough dirt in it. stamped-on-the-barrel hobo you would have me tl 
: 3 think you are, how come you were “thrown off” 
Dear Eprror: Cliff Maxwell may be a blowed- “ne Rf ey cnt h = re y as” an 4 ae W 
i : , and dic ) { . a scot go 
in-the-bottle-stiff but he talks like a blanket-stiff up” of pee verogge A of ae f on ce i “ 
. - < i S ) ‘ sf ‘ ‘« ¢ 
to me. He must have gone to school with A-No. i. sills dient ine eta ae ea Jeter 1 
" ° fere— e astcoilor, Guar: eec O ¢ C-Sc SLaC- 
1 and learned to write short stories. He did not 5 5 si 
l 1 haa they 7 tee eee tion hobo you pretend to be, you must know 
earn on the road, that’s a cinch. 1e has been a ; ; 
Fad that all hoboes hate all bulls in general, railroad 
world vagabond, he wasted most of his time on ; : 
: bulls in particular, and that a hobo writer of 
the water—there’s no dust or cinders in his Sear dail sate ie a i tll) 
stiles obo tales will naturally put the R. R. bull in as 
s : ; 
In “Slim” | , a ea an unfavorable light as possible. I certainly was 
n “Slim” he expects us to believe that every ‘ ; 
i ».4 hot going to use a double line of asterisks and 
one up and down the line knew all about Red 1 ied dashes to indicate Red’s reply to Slin 
| tT the f / 1. 1 | ie . 1] as Alice aqasnes inaicatle Acc S reply Oo onmMm, l 
toppling off the front end and bouncing all over even if the gentlemanly ensial ateff of Sron 
° . ; 7 “ve e ge ema J edaitoric sti Ot OCRIB- ee 
the right-of-way, even to the most minutest detail : 5 d 
lal NER’s Macazine would have permitted it—and tr 
and the number of bounces, but no one saw him : 
Mills Oita: aed tee teats Galea they wouldn’t have, regardless of my feelings in if 
excep e Slim, and he hac alked. ec NSE ge Mee, : 4 gta 
° a li a : . the matter. Scrrpner’s Macazine has not yet de- t: 
And you don’t bounce. I’ve been thrown off wien sapere er 
: : se se , , generatec into the tabloid class. n 
and I never bounced. I plowed—scooped up— . — 
> Riegteounedgy anemone, ayistcte Finally, do you know the story of Isleta Slim, 
did a concave bounce, as it were. go Raga aap aga! 
Shad es re nk ag a who was “‘Red” in this story? Do you know the - 
Shades of a water-tank, can you imagine < — = / ; 
“ Al oe b y . wins story of The Gila Monster, whom you probably rt 
hard-boiled dick like Red, with nothing between riage : 
ae ee i hd ee a tl have heard of as Maricopa Slim? Anyway, Slim, tl 
um and Hell, being so lady-like to exclaim, rigs } 
“You'll pay d Sor this.” } your letter WAS funny and it gave me a good ( 
oO ay Gear tor 11S. ; “> > ’ 5 
ew laugh. Learn to “hit th’ guts” and you'll never | 
Cliff must have Slim and Red mixed up with b 2 aiaadl 5 / : 
: “eur wee ce own oft. ‘ . 
his next story, “Vagabond Ladies. Curr MAxwELt. ui 
Dear Ed, when you get thru with Old Cliff's P.S. If the trains you were thrown off of, 7 
series, give me a chance, will you? Slim, had been going half as fast as the Cali v 
B 98 L. (Stim) ARNALL. fornia Ltd. was moving when Red sapped hoboes n 
OX 799, off of it, you would have bounced all right v 
DS an 7 > é < 
Richmond, Va. you'd be bouncing yet. ew 
WEIT’S REPLY , ; se i ; 
MAXWELL’S REPLY GOOD IDEA—WRONG TALK 
Frienp “Sim”: Relative your letter above: Another objection to language, this time from a We 
No, Slim, I’m positively N-O-T a blowed-in-the- — ¢™ reader, : 
bottle stiff, nor have I ever had any desire or To THE Eprtor: I have just finished reading 
aspirations to become such—and “A-No. 1” had “The Wuthless Dog” which appears in your 
been hiking along various railroad tracks paint- February issue. Allow me to say that the author, 
ing his moniker on the whistling posts and rail- Franklin Holt, has the right idea for a story but . 


road out-houses and carving indian-heads out of 
raw potatoes, several years before J got out of 


he certainly doesn’t know much about the far 
West or the people who live there. He has his 
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ae WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


people speaking ancient dialect of Tennessee and 
Caroliny—what makes him think that such ab- 
surdities of speech exist out here? 

I note from his biography that Mr. Holt 
spends most of his time in New York, Boston 
and Italy. This fact becomes over-bearingly ap- 
parent after a slight perusal of the first two or 
three paragraphs. The child that utters such 


phrases as these—“Be ye goin’ to belt me?” and 
. “Shore ye was right. I was plumb lazy —and 
turrible skeert’—doesn’t exist in Idaho or any 
where else except in Mr. Holt’s mind. Perhaps 
d the narrative would have been more exact if the 
term “cougar” had been employed instead of the 
ri more mis-leading “lion.” 
‘ All attempts at seriousness were banished by 
“a the conversation. We should advertise “Come 
’ west, young author, come west and learn how 
5 we talk.” I received the disappointment of my 
: life when I couldn’t find that jewelled expres- 
é sion, “‘them-there.”’ Howarp Tracy. 
d 1069 East 6th South Street, 
vf Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ss 
s HOLT’S REPLY 
J To tHE Epiror: I just received Mr. Howard 
y Tracy’s disconcerting letter regarding my story 
“The Wuthless Dog,” and I feel as if I should 
try to justify myself in your eyes at least. I doubt 
. if Mr. Tracy could be appeased even if I were to 
take him to the family in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains from which I modelled my dialect. 
, The fact is that Mr. Tracy is right: The speech 
of the Stoorm family is not typical of the West. 
; It is also equally a fact that I am right, because 
, that family does still live up in Inyo County, 
| California about twenty miles back into the 


White Mountain range from Bishop. They have 
lived there all their lives, descended from parents 
who came across the desert in pioneer “covered 
wagons.” Whether or not they came from Ten- 
nessee or the Carolinas I do not know. There 
were thousands of southerners who went west. 
They have lived isolated in the mountains and 
still maintain the speech and manners of their 
ancestors. I probably should have made that clear 
in the story, realizing that the West is still young 
enough to be sensitive. 

\s you doubtless remember, I lived in Calli- 
fornia for a number of years, associated largely 
with the cowboys of the Sierra Nevada plateau 
region. The men out there would have thought 
me very “high-hat” if I had spoken to them of 
“cougars.”’ Cougar is doubtless more correct and 
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suitable enough for a zoological park or natural 
history—and possibly in Salt Lake City—but not 
for a cowboy. And yet I admit the justice of his 
criticism, for it was a consciousness of the archaic 
form of dialect that made me locate the story in 
Idaho, which to the Easterner is very wild and 
wooly and vague, rather than in ‘California, 
which to the Easterner is Hollywood moving 
pictures and orange blossoms. 

As tor the “jewelled expression ‘them there’ ” 
it is not necessary to go West for that. Little old 
New York will do pertectly. 

FRANKLIN Hott. 


WHERE IS THE CHESHIRE CHEESE? 


Some or who evident know the editor writ 


Mr. R. Reader Harris, in his article in your 
February page 204 that the 
Cheshire Cheese is in Fleet Street. You, if the 
only one in that office that does, should know 
that it is not. 

University Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


issue, states on 


HARRIS’S REPLY 

Dear Sir: Pittsburgh is a long way from Fleet 
Street, and even patrons who live in the immedi- 
ate locality have been known to lose their bear- 
ings: but many of your readers must have dined 
at the Cheshire Cheese as | 
They will not only recall the parrot, the old oak 
furniture and the ancient prints, but the fine 
epitaph to Dr. Johnson on the brass plate behind 


have often done. 


his chair. 

The front windows overlook Fleet Street, and 
the entrance is in an alley making on to Wine 
Court. 

Your correspondent may be confusing The 
Strand with Fleet Street, as the streets meet in 
direct continuation a few hundred yards from 
the Cheshire Cheese. But before the Great Fire, 
the walled city of London had entrance gates on 
Fleet Street at Temple Bar, so that the tavern 
stood just within the city walls, while the con- 
tinuing road wound along the river for two miles 
past meadows to Westminster and was known as 
The Strand, for in still earlier times—before the 
building of Cardinal Wolsey’s palace of the Savoy 
or the Duke of Somerset’s great mansion—it 


was used as a tow path. _ 


WAS BRIDGER A DRUNKARD? 


relative 


writes Mr. 
‘*Across the Plains with Bridger as Guide’’ 


A prot history Carrington 


to his article 


or of 
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In my Scripner’s for January I find the long- 
looked-for and much-desired article relative to 
some facts about old Fort Phil Kearney. These 
are very delightful pieces of information pre- 
sented very graphically and are of much impor- 
tance to the permanent history of Wyoming. For 
all of this I am very grateful to you. 

I am particularly pleased that you have spoken 
of Bridger. As you have quoted the material from 
the Kearney Herald for January 6, 1866, I am 
wondering if your father was the editor of this 
paper and if there are any copies of it on file in 
the state historical department of Nebraska. I 
ask this information because I am particularly 
desirous of obtaining all that the Herald says 
about Jim Bridger on the second page. May I 
ask if what you have quoted is all there is about 
him? If you did not have to have this copied and 
it is not too much trouble for you to go into your 
old chest to get out the document, I would be 
under tremendous obligations to you for the full 
account dealing with Bridger. I ask this because 
I have been investigating among the old timers 
for a number of years the proposition as to 
Bridger’s drunkenness as portrayed in the “Cov- 
ered Wagon.” I contend that he could never 
have been that sort of man or he would not have 
been selected for his important position of guide 
for your father. I am wondering if you would be 
willing to make a statement for my files relative 
to what you know of his sobriety or what your 
father may have said about his reliability. 

Grace RayMonp Hesarp. 

318 South roth St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


CARRINGTON’S REPLY 

I have never seen the film of ““The Covered 
Wagon,” but friends have told me of it, and the 
shameless libel on Bridger that it portrays. 

My father was a strict disciplinarian and I am 
positive that it would have been impossible for 
him to have tolerated Bridger and trusted him 
for information had he been a drunkard. 

My mother’s reference to him in “Absaraka” 
speaks of him with respect. 

J. B. CarrincTon. 


A MARINE COLONEL ON THE CHURCH 


Col. Evans, attached to the Garde d’Haiti, comments 


on Dr. Whelpley’s article as follows: 


Garde D’Haiti, 
Feb. 15, 1929. 
Dear Sir: As the son of a Baptist minister, 
and the nephew of four others, I was deeply in- 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


terested in the very human story of Dr. Whelp- 
ley, “A Sky-Pilot Taxies,” in the February Scris- 
NER’S. 

Two of his points against the modern Protes- 
tant Church, for they do not apply to the Catho- 
lic Church, were: 

“Youth was conspicuous by its absence.” 

“But because the church has failed them they 
do not go to church.” 

I recall that approximately a year ago statistics 
were published showing a remarkable decrease 
of new church members in such leading churches 
as the Methodist, and there followed a stream of 
symposiums and learned analyses to account for 
it. I do not remember that any of them had the 
simple explanation that a great many non-church 
goers could have advanced, but Dr. Whelpley 
could enlighten them. 

There might be listed for the edification of the 
Ph.D’s and other high-brows who wrote such 
solemn contributions to the above-noted discus- 
sion the impression that one non-church goer 
had formed. 


1. The stubborn resistance of the Methodist 
Church (I class the others under this too-familiar 
term) to Sunday sports, and their determined 
lobbying in State legislatures against any bill de- 
vised to allow Sunday baseball and other human 
sports. 


2. Their championing of the ridiculous Blue 
Laws. 


3. Their crabbed attitude towards bridge, 
dancing and other innocent recreations. 


4. Their constant championing of any politi- 
cal movement designed to curtail personal liberty. 


5- Their “demands” on Congress, such as 
their attempted dictation as to the number of 
cruisers the Navy should have. 


6. Their arrogant lobbies in the capitol of the 
country. 


7. Their unwarranted arrogation, such as is 
exemplified in the absurd claim of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ that its de- 
mands on Congress are backed by all church 
members. 

Why should the youth of America ally itself 
with such an ungodly outfit? If the Methodist 
Church would tie up to the old moorings, and 
devote itself to simple salvation and the old 
Gospel, instead of cruising madly in the troubled 
waters of sport and politics, with the endless col 
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lisions and tangled cables that their unskilled 
skippers leave in their wake, the church would 
not so signally fail in its mission. 

I remember in one smoking-room discussion 
aboard a train where the question came up that 
there seemed to be no good reason why the vari 
ous Protestant sects should not get together in 
one church, that the 
rupt and silent end when one old chap remark« d: 

“For God’s sake, keep them apart! Look what 
the Methodist Church is putting over. If they 
ever do get together God help us!” 

Frank E. Evans, 
Coionel, U. S. Marine Corps. 


discussion came to an ab 


A METHODIST ANSWERS 


One of the young people who still go to the Methodist 
Church replies: 

As a member of the popular church mention- 
ed above, I must gently protest against some of 
these “‘impressions.”’ Some time ago the prohibi- 
tion against card-playing and dancing was re- 
moved from the Church Discipline, and the 
present attitude could not be considered at all 
“crabbed.” As for Impression No. 4, is it not a 
little broad? From a personal acquaintance with 
a large number of church members (New Eng 
landers at that), I may state that I have found 
them to be quite as sensible and broad-minded as 
those outside the church, and I am quite sure 
that nene of them nor any of their representa- 
tives have any desire to curtail all personal lib 
erty. With all due respect to Colonels and sons 
of munusters, the other impressions seem to me 
to be somewhat extravagantly stated. 


FICTION VIEWS 


GENTLEMEN: The other day thru the inadvert- 
ency of dropping a sharp axe onto my foot I 
found myself in a hospital cot opposite that of a 
Princeton lumberjack who tossed me the first 
copy of Scrisner’s that I several 
years. He called my attention to two stories “Out 
of the Air” and “The Fish Supper.” 

Gentlemen: for months I have been diligently 
searching for just such emeralds and I want to 
thank you for them. And the authors, I wish I 
could tell them how I appreciate the exquisite 


have seen in 


sentiment so simply told in these two stories. 
Gad! they are life. As I was unable to take them 
with me I went home and tried in my lame way 
to tell them to my wife. 


THINK 


ABOUT IT 53 
May you meet with like success in your ef- 
forts to ferret out the best in American fiction. 
Artuur R. Oris. 
Otis Lodge on Sugar Lake, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 


* oa * 


GentLemeEn: I think that the story, “Out of 
the Air,” which was published in the December 
issue of ScrIBNER’s was written with much feel- 
ing. Not artificial, it left one with the feeling ot 
touching something warm and human. The 
usual story with a so-called modern angle gives 
one the sensation of having come in contact with 
a cold and hard surface—black iron, say. 

GC. FF. Goopnow, Jr. 

South Sudbury, Mass. 


DEFENDS BOSS 

GENTLEMEN: I take issue with the writer of the 
article appearing in Scrisner’s for February, en- 
titled “A working girl looks at her bosses,” for 
I do not think that the conditions she describes 
are typical. 

Unlike your contributor, I cannot claim nine 
employers in ten years, having had only one in 
an even longer period of time, and by whom I 
am at present employed as private secretary, hav- 
ing previously filled the positions of stenographer 
and bookkee per. 

From experience and observation of the suc 
cessful business man, I am convinced that he is 
too conservative of time to waste either his own 
or that of an obviously intelligent employee in 
going into petty or unnecessary detail, or in de 
manding personal service which has nothing to 
do with business. 

And I have observed that the girl who makes 
efficiency and reliability the first condition of 
service finds that these qualities are not only 
recognized and appreciated, but that the success 
ful business man places a proper remunerative 
value upon them, and I know that in the case 
of an efficient private secretary, at least, that 
value is greater than that set upon the services of 
your contributor. 

““A WeEsTeRN WorkInc Gir..” 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Is it then that bosses as well as babies and the weather 
are better on the Pacific Coast 

Perhaps Mrs. Hazard was too romantic in searching 
for a perfect boss. Her article is a sort of workman's 


compensation act. 
THE OBsERVER. 
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ARE YOU A JOINER? 

ust as college boys and girls become “‘charm- 
J chasers” attempting to gain the right to wear 
as many emblems as possible, so many men and 
women have become “joiners” and belong to 
every club or organization to which they are in- 
vited or into which they can squeeze. Hear the 
sane words of Mrs. Carl B. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: 


To join just for the sake of joining with no definite 
object in view except that of being away from one’s 
home every day of the week, is to my mind one of the 
most destructive forces that women’s clubs will have to 
combat as the years go on. 

Joining promiscuous clubs or the promiscuous join- 
ing of clubs is slowly but surely becoming a habit that 
will eventually have to be dealt with. 

Women are becoming a great power in these United 
States and now that we are being recognized for our 
ability why not concentrate our efforts so that we will 
not be spread out so thin that we will run the risk of 
losing the very ideals that we have striven for in the 
days when women’s clubs were a ‘‘thing apart.’’ 

Let us strive not to become professional ‘joiners’ but 
select a very few subjects and become as near perfect in 
them as it is humanly possible. 


MOVING PICTURE OF WOMEN TO-DAY 

“Woman’s Progress,” an unusual motion-pic- 
ture depicting the part women are playing in 
business, in the arts, in science, in politics, and 
home building, recently produced by the Motion 
Picture Distributors of America in co-operation 
with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
is now available for use by women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country, according to an- 
nouncement of the chairman of the Motion Pic- 
ture Committee of the General Federation, Mrs. 
Ambrose N. Diehl of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Outstanding women of to-day appearing in 
the film include: Mrs. John F. Sippel, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, organizer of the 
Woman's Suffrage movement; Mrs. Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, first woman governor (of Wyoming); 
Judge Jean Norris, magistrate of the City of 
New York; Miss Florence Allen, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, first woman to become a Superior Court 
justice; Mrs. Ruth B. Pratt, New York’s first wo- 
man alderman and now member of Congress; 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, editor, dean of 





Barnard College, and president of the Interna- 
tional Association of University Women; Doctor 
Josephine Baker, director of the Bureau of Child 
Health Hygiene, Board of Health, New York 
City; Neysa McMein, commercial artist; Mary 
Garden, opera star; Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, sculptor; Doctor Florence S. Sabin, chemist 
and first woman member of the National Acade- 
my of Science; Madam Curie, discoverer of radi- 
um; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, first director of the 
Women in Industry Service of the United States 
Department of Labor; Jane Addams, America’s 
distinguished social worker and advocate of in- 
ternational peace; Mrs. Carl Akeley, explorer. 


FOUR DECADES AGO 
ScRIBNER’s MaGaziNE 40 years ago this month 
had this table of contents: 

Climbing Mount St. Elias by William Williams. 

Henrik Ibsen by George Rice Carpenter. 

The Master of Ballantrae (Part VI) by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

A Foot-Note to a Famous Lyric by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney. 

The Prevention of Railroad Strikes by Charles 
Francis Adams (uncle of the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy). 

The Building of an “Ocean Greyhound” by Wil- 
liam H. Rideing. 

A Sailor Called the Parson by John R. Spears. 

A Second Shelf of Old Books by Mrs. Fields. 

Crowned by Celia Thaxter. 

Jeanne (Part 1) by John Elliott Curran (father of 
Major Henry Curran, head of the Association 
Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment). 

The Anatomy of the Contortionist by Thomas 
Dwight. 

Shakspere’s English Kings by Walter Pater. 


ART BOOKLET 

Repeat orders are coming in from committee 
chairmen who are finding ““What Do You Know 
About American Art?” valuable in art clubs. 
The booklet, containing questions and answers 
with illustrations and bibliography, is priced so 
that it is within the reach of all: single copies, 
25 cents; lots of more than ten, 22 cents each; 
lots of fifty or more, 17 cents. 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came on this 
turned into a furious storm of sleet, snow 
and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 telephone 


poles were down. Seven thousand miles of 


wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine exchanges 
isolated. Eleven thousand telephones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 


Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges 





“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


were connected and the 11,000 tele- 
phones back in service. Then, while 
the temporary construction carried 
on, neighboring Bell System warehouses 
poured out all needed equipment, new poles 
were set, new crossarms placed and new wire 
and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide net- 
work, is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One 
System, Universal Service. 

Better and better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal of the Bell System. 
Present improvements constantly going into 
effect are but the foundation for the greater 


service of the future. 








(Financial Situation continued from page 494) 


of 1912, providing for rediscount of “notes and 
bills of exchange arising out of commercial trans- 
actions,” added the restriction, “‘not including 
notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying stocks, bonds, or other investment se- 
curities. 

It is true that the first draft of the so-called 
“Aldrich emergency currency law” of 1908, a 
measure designed for purely temporary service 
in a financial crisis, proposed, the use of railroad 
bonds as well as state and city bonds as security 
for the emergency note issue. ‘The framers of the 
law explained, with great care, that railway and 
industrial stocks were excluded but urged that, 
with railway bonds, the government should be 
able “to definitely ascertain the value and the 
safety of the security.” Yet, even so, the provi- 
sion admitting this class of company securities 
had to be struck out before the law was passed. 
The Federal Reserve Law of 1913, which is now 
in force, provides that the rediscount powers of 
Reserve banks shall not cover loans granted by 
member banks to their customers “for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or 
other investment securities, except bonds and 
notes of the government of the United States.” 


WEAK POINT OF THE LAW 


No variation from this attitude was ever so 
much as suggested in the debates on the Reserve 
Act. Experienced observers pointed out, how- 
ever, even when the Reserve Law was under dis- 
cussion in 1913, that one serious flaw existed in 
these prohibitory clauses. What private banks in 
the Federal Reserve were not allowed to do di- 
rectly, they might and not improbably would do 
indirectly. They could not, even when credit was 
in the most urgent demand for a great stock 
speculation, draw on Reserve banks through re- 
discounting loans secured by those speculative 
stocks. But there was seemingly nothing to pre- 
vent them from going to the bottom of their port- 
folio of bills discounted at ninety days for mer- 
chants, borrowing on those notes to the limit at 
the Federal Reserve, and lending the proceeds 
out at a higher rate to excited Wall Street specu- 
lators. 

As a matter of history, this was exactly what 
happened when the war was over. In November, 
1919, with speculation running wild, the Gov- 
ernor of the New York Reserve bank publicly 
asserted that the huge credit obtained in war- 
time, largely through the Federal Reserve, to 
conduct the necessary war activities, was now 
“being diverted to speculative employment rath- 
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er than to reduction of bank loans.’ In 
when speculation had grown even wilder, an ofh 
cial spokesman for the Reserve Board had to 
warn the public that “no bank has a proper 
status as an applicant for Reserve bank accom 
modation which is supplying credit for specu 
lative uses.”’ On both of those occasions, how 
ever, the speculation itself died down when the 
Reserve banks raised their discount rates, and no 


1925, 


further drastic action was necessitated. 


THE STORY OF 

But in 1928, efforts to protect Reserve bank 
credit against indirect inroads by speculative 
borrowings resulted very differently. Stock spec 
ulation itself reached a fury and magnitud 
wholly unprecedented; but that was not all. The 
speculative ringleaders broke out with angry 
denunciation of the Federal Reserve’s interfer 
ence with their use of credit. That attitude they 
had taken in 1925 and 19169 also, but had even 
tually given way. A year ago, however, when the 
Reserve banks were moving again to safeguard 
the business borrower against diversion of credit 
facilities from his field, the speculative market's 
attitude became one of outright defiance. “Brok 


1928 


ers’ loans” had reached $5,274,000,000 when 
the Federal Reserve intervened last spring, which 
was an increase of nearly a thousand million dol 
lars in twelve months. They were reduced mo 
mentarily and slightly when Reserve bank rates 
went up, but the resumption of even wilder spec 
ulation in November carried them to $6,391, 
000,000, and at the end of January, 1929, they 
had been further raised to $6,7 35,000,000. : 
This new attitude by speculation toward the 
Federal Reserve did not result wholly from great 
er infatuation over the speculative situation it 
self, but largely from discovery of what were 
described as new sources of credit for the market. 
I have written heretofore of this phase of the 
matter, showing from the weekly reports to 
the Federal Reserve that, while total New York 
brokers’ loans increased $1,374,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1928, loans made by other lenders 
than banks increased $1,31 7,000,000. Most oft 
these “loans by others” were assumed to have 
been made by business companies which had 
withdrawn their surplus funds from deposit in 
the banks, to lend directly for their own account 
on the Stock Exchange. Two inferences were 
drawn by Wall Street from these comparisons 
one, that the credit resources of the banks were 
no longer being made the basis for speculation, 
and hence that the expansion in brokers’ loans 
was harmless; the other, that it was none of the 
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SHORT time ago a business man, happily 
married and the father of two children, 
showed signs of failing health. A search- 

ing examination revealed tuberculosis. He was 
ordered to give up his business immediately and 
go to a sanatorium for proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. He asked for the evi- 
dence. They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 
the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs 
he said, “The right thing was done. Your 
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have an immediate, thorough physical examina- 
tion, especially including the tuberculin tests and 
x-ray photographs, to determine whether or 
not active or latent disease is present. While 
tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it may 
attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 

It is now believed that many cases of tuber- 
culosis in adults are the direct result of infection 
in childhood. The germs may have been taken 
into the body when the person was very young 
and have remained dormant for many 
years, 

Boys and girls, apparently healthy, may 


nephew will probably get well. Now, P| have latent tuberculosis, without a sign 
what have you done for the man’s family, a of infection—no cough, no loss of weight, 
especially the children? Have they been 4 good color. But years later, when some 
examined? You have no time to lose. a. extra strain is put upon the body, the 


While tuberculosis may not have made 
any serious inroads on their health as yet, 
it is hardly conceivable that his wife and 
children are entirely free from infection.” 


Every child who at any age has had pro- 
longed exposure to tuberculosis should 





This year there will be a great forward stepin <= 
the battle against tuberculosis. Efforts will be 

made to protect “the others’’—the family and i 
friends of the stricken person—even before the — 4 
signs of tuberculosis show themselves. but while 7 
the disease may be latent. 


Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis 
—national, state and local—will warn people 
of the infection which may follow living in 
the same household or associating with one who 











symptoms appear—loss of weight, per- 
sistent cough, “indigestion” and fatigue. 
When every child is properly fortified 
against the ravages of tuberculosis, the 
final victory over this deadly enemy will 


be in sight. 





_ 


has tuberculosis. Their action- inspiring slogan, 
“Early discovery—Early recovery,” will be dis- 
played on billboards, car cards and banners all 
over the country. 


By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, 
before the germs have had time to destroy bone 
or tissue, tens of thousands of lives can be 
saved. Send for the Metropolitan's booklet, 
49-S “Tuberculosis”. Ie will be mailed free 
on request. HALEY FISKE, President. 


° a 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





(Financial Situation continued from page 56) 
Federal Reserve’s concern what private corpora- 
tions did with their own money. 


THE CREDIT SITUATION 

But neither inference was warranted. Al- 
though the increase during 1928 in New York 
brokers’ loans by private banks in the Federal 
Reserve had been relatively slight, loans of that 
character outstanding on the books of the banks 
at the end of last December were no less than 
$2,769,000,000. Five or six weeks later, at the 
time of the Reserve Board’s warning, they were 
reported at $3,047,000,000—an increase of 
more than a quarter of a billion. New York pri- 
vate banks in the Federal Reserve were at that 
date lending $393,000,000 more on Stock Ex- 
change collateral than they were lending to all 
other borrowers combined, including merchants 
and producers. 

Their loans of the last-named category had 
actually increased only $16,000,000 since the 
same date in 1928, notwithstanding the great ex- 
pansion of business activities during the interval. 
At least one perfectly well-known reason for that 
slight increase in the twelvemonth, especially in 
loans to merchants, was the loss of loanable de- 
posits by those banks through withdrawal of 
company accounts, to be loaned by their owners 
directly on the Stock Exchange. In the corre- 
sponding period a year before, which covered 
most of the active business in 1926, the same 
banks had increased their loans on other than 
Stock Exchange collateral by $238,000,000. Cer- 
tainly, it was not unreasonable to conclude that 
the power of the banks to finance an active com- 
mercial season was being crippled by these very 
withdrawals of company deposits for use of 
Stock Exchange borrowers. 

WILL THE RESULT? 


WHAT BE 


But what, then, is to be the nature and meth- 
od of the new policy outlined by the Federal Re- 
serve? How will it affect the “brokers’ loan 
count,” and the stock-market in so far 
course of that market depends on maintenance 
or increase in the credit available for speculation? 
More particularly, what will be its result in the 
legitimate money market through which the 
business man will finance his spring and autumn 
trade? These are highly practical questions. 
The first step taken was to reduce supplies of 
money available in the hands banks for 
loans. When the present year began, the twelve 
Reserve banks held as investments of their own 
$244,000,000 United States government securi- 
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drawn 


ties; also $484,000,000 “acceptance bills,” 
chiefly to facilitate transactions in foreign trade. 
In the seven subsequent weeks they sold $71 

000,000 government bonds and $128,000,000 
acceptances ; the payment for them by private 
banks reduced the open market’s avail able credits 
about $200,000,000. Up to the end of February, 


the 
and there 


however, the rediscount rates of Reserve 
banks had not been advanced, had 
been no opportunity of testing Reserve bank at 
titude toward member banks which were larg: 
lenders on the Stock Exchange but wished als 


to borrow from the Federal Reserve. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


Board’s declaration of 


THE 

Following the Reserve 
February 7, loans to stock-brokers by the privat 
banks were reduced $238,000,000 in two weeks, 
but similar loans by other than banking lenders 
This net reduction was 


MOVES OF 


increased $56,000,000. 
in large measure, however, the 
quence of a decline in stocks from the extremely 


automatic conse 


high prices which had prevailed at the end 

January. Presently, however, professional traders 
on the Stock Exchange and outside speculators 
again. In a 
had 


again 


or investors began to bid for stocks 
week or two, practically all of the 
been recovered, and brokers’ loans were 
increasing heavily. At times the 
again grew excited and, by the end of February, 


decline 
speculation 


well-known promoters of the 
indulging through the press in public denuncia 
tion of the Federal Reserve for interfering with 
the rise in stocks. They intimated plainly that the 
stock-market would pay attention to the 
warnings. 

This happened notwithstanding advance in 
rates for demand loans on the Stock Exchange to 
10 per cent. Rates for acceptance bills went to 
rp day 


speculation were 


no 


the highest figure yet recorded. loans 


on Stock E xchange collateral held at a rate not 
witnessed at this time of year, peo in 1920, 
during more than half a century. The Wall 


Street rate for commercial paper, which had not 
above 5 per cent last year and which 
in J: ae ry, 


6 per cent, or 


gone 


= I 


was quoted as low as 5 rose before 


+ 
the end of February to 53 
higher than the Reserve honk discount rate. 


and 


Apparently, then, the intervention of the Fed 
eral Reserve had served to tight n money to all 
borrowers. The effect of its policy had, however, 
been far greater on the already stringent Stock 
Exchange credit market than on merchants’ 
loans. Furthermore, recognition had grown 
creasingly general, among impartial and intelli 
gent observers, that the stock-market’s insatiable 


in 
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MIDDLE 





TOWN 


AND COUNTRY 





HE LITTLE TOWNS of America, 
founded as the farmer’s trade 
centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is. 
distributing itself, breaking the bands 
of congestion and concentration, The 
widespread distribution of electric power 
wherever it is needed enables industry to 
locate wherever it is most advantageous 
from the standpoints of transportation, 
markets, raw material and labor. And 
so factories turn more and more to the 
small community. 

This- 


try—is strengthening the small town 





a profitable course for indus- 


and giving it an important status in 
America’s industrial scheme. The farmer 


profits, too—in the strengthening of his 


local markets, in the increased money 
available for public works and education 
without increasing the farmer’s taxes, 
in the stable and well-rounded economic 
development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of 
factory and farm, of land and industry, 
of men with the soil from which their 
sustenance comes. In the small town, 
industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, 
serving town and countryside, supplies 
electric power to three thousand small 
and medium-sized communities and 
more than forty thousand farms. It has 
pioneered in the widespread diffusion of 
power upon which industry and agricul- 


ture are basing their new relationship. 
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IKE superpower in the electric 
industry, the economical distribu- 
tion of gas from central manufac- 

turing plants through long, distance 
transmission lines to neighboring cities 
is being accomplished by the more 
aggressive companies. 


Operating subsidiaries of Midland Util- 
ities Company—an investment holding 
company of national reputation—are 
pioneering this activity, just as their 
associated companies pioneered electric 
interconnection. 


Subsidiaries of the Midland Company 
operate a gas transmission line extend- 
ing across seven Indiana counties. It 
connects East Chicago with Kokomo, 
with spur lines to Valparaiso and Michi- 
gan City, and to Logansport, Peru, and 
Wabash. Other lines connect important 
areas, such as Goshen, Elkhart, and 
South Bend. 


We distribute the securities of 
Midland Utilities Company, its 
operating companies, and 
other outstanding companies 
in 30 states. Send for our cur- 
rent list of security offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York St. Louis 
Minneapolis 


Indianapolis 
Milwaukee Richmond 


Louisville 











(Financial Situation continued from page 58) 


grasp at credit was beginning to create condi- 
tions which would inevitably disturb in a seri- 
ous way the commercial loan market of the 
spring or autumn. The conservative banking 
community had come to be a unit in approving 
the Reserve banks’ effort to restrict that credit 
inflation; the stock-market appeared to be equally 
determined that it would not yield. Such was the 
extraordinary situation presented as springtime 
business activities approached. The lines were 
closely drawn, and to many men of experience a 
dramatic sequel seemed to be inevitably fore- 
shadowed. Most of such watchers fully believed 
that, in the long run, the Federal Reserve would 
be able to enforce its policies, but none of them 
was willing to predict what shape the final re- 
adjustment of the perverted credit market would 
take. 
See ‘‘ Capitalizing the Law of Averages’’ on page 62 











Lovely old Colonial doorways 

. fireplaces . . . interior de- 
tails . . . all of them architec- 
ge ere 


You have probably always thought of ARCHITECTURE 
as a magazine for professional architects only. It is a 
strictly professional publication. On the other hand, 
there are enough delightful small houses; quaint and 
unusual shops and interiors; beautiful estates and land- 
scaped gardens; fascinating and instructive articles by 
celebrated architects, decorators, and landscape gar- 
deners; pencil and color sketches from abroad—to make 
it distinctly worth while to anybody interested in build- 
ing, owning, or remodelling a home, or interested in 
keeping in touch with the art of architecture. 


ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published by CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send one dollar for a copy 
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«  < Capital & Surplus 10 Million Dollars <« «% 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserv: System 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 





CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 








Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recog- 
nized as a valuable aid to the individual 
investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or partici- 
pants in the many investment trusts 
now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before 
choosing among them. 

We gladly offer our services in this 
respect without obligation to you. 
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Capitalizing the Law of Averages 


Three Ways in Which Investment Trusts “Diversity” 


Their Holdings 


for Safety and Profit 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


STUDENT Of statistics has written: ““We may 
A be quite sure that we can predict within 
30 per cent the amount of rainfall which will oc- 
cur in a given region in the next year, while if 
we try to predict the precipitation for any par- 
ticular week, it is more likely than not that the 
actual result will be either less than 10 per cent 
or more than 1000 per cent of our estimate.” 

The possibility of reasonably accurate forecast 
where a large aggregate of units is involved, de- 
spite the difficulty of predicting the course of any 
single unit, lies at the root of what is known as 
diversification in investments. This “law of large 
numbers” is the principle upon which invest- 
ment trusts are built. Incidentally, the invest- 
ment trust makes this principle available to in- 
vestors of very slender means, who otherwise 
would be unable to safeguard themselves through 
wide diversification in their security holdings. 

Every investment trust owns and holds in its 
portfolio a number of investment securities, rang- 
ing in practice from a minimum of about twenty 
up to hundreds. If some of the securities “go 
wrong” or show disappointing results, the per- 
formance of the remainder is relied upon to off- 
set the loss and produce a satisfactory average for 
the entire group. 

Experienced and 
management does, to be sure, attempt to foresee 
the future of each particular security purchased, 
for the principle of diversification, while sound 
in itself, presupposes intellige nt operation. It 


capable investment trust 


would be easily possible for an investor to buy a 
considerable number of securities the majority of 
which would prove to be losing ventures, so that 
the entire transaction might result in disap- 
pointment or failure. Upon the skill with which 
the management diversifies depends, in large 
measure, the degree of profitableness and safety 


of the investment trust as a medium of invest- 
ment. 

There are three main directions in which the 
principle of diversification can be applied. One 
of these has to do with the corporate nature of 
the security as defined in the indenture—that is, 
whether it consists of obligations (bonds) or 
certificates of pro rata ownership (stocks). While 
investment trusts which operate principally or 
wholly in common stocks have been more promi- 
nently in the public eye of late, there is no reason 
why satisfactory results cannot be obtained from 
bonds, as has been demonstrated by a number of 
trusts. 

A bond is a pledge, usually secured by a lien 
upon property and involving a penalty for failure 
to pay interest or principal when due. The fea- 
ture of safety is therefore strongly emphasized 
in bonds, while the feature of profits must be de- 
veloped, if at all, through skilful manipulating 
with regard to the money market and a few other 
factors which determine price and yield. Diversi 
fication among bonds, therefore, adds to inher- 


ent safety a factitious safety derived from 
“spreading the risk.” 
Common stocks, on the other hand, lack the 


pledge and promissory feature. In individual 
cases the safety of principal and income can only 
be gauged approximately by expert analysis of 
corporation earnings and policies, outlook for 
markets, competition, regulatory laws, business 
cycles and numerous other considerations which, 
while they may justify strong belief that a com- 
mon stock will rise or fall in value, or that its 
dividends will be larger or smaller, affords no 
basis for a definite, long-term forecast of actual 
price and income return. 

There is another element in stocks which, 


(Continued on page 64 
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“I want to invest $700 more— 
What is your opinion of CITIES SERVICE?” 


an i we ic 
<<5g morn” 
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And the financial expert replied— 


“Buy to hold” 


-_ 


















Theclippingabove 
is from one of 
America’s great 
dailies, and is one 
of many in our files. 
Name of newspa- 
per from which it 
was taken can be 
furnished upon re- 
quest. 


| the clipping reproduced the _ gasolene, oils and other petroleum 
financial writer recommends products. 

Cities Service Common stock—and Because of the indispensable char- 
he recommends it not for spec- acter of the business from which 
ulation but “to hold.” earnings are obtained, they are not 
subject to the fluctuations common 
to less essential enterprises. They 
continue toincrease with the growth 
of the 4000 communities served by 
this organization. 


An investment in Cities Service 
Company Common stock is an in- 
vestment to hold because it means 
sharing not only in a great organ- 
ization, but in the growth, progress 
and ever-increasing strength of the 
country. 


When you buy Cities Service 
Company Common, you become a 
profit-sharing partner in one of the 
Cities Service subsidiaries are en- ten greatest industrial enterprises 
gaged in the production and in America. On the basis of 
sale of necessities of modern its present price your money 
life—electric light and power, earns about 7% in cash and 
natural and manufactured gas, stock dividends. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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* HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 

| 60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities l 
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(Continued from page 62 

fortified by diversification, is calculated to 
strengthen the security and increase the income 
with the passage of time. This is the cumulative 
power of a good common- stock investment. In 
lean years a corporation may “dip into surplus” 
to pay dividends which it failed to earn on its 
shares. But by and large, corporations of invest- 
ment caliber earn more than they pay. Earnings 
not disbursed as } evitome are carried to surplus 
account. In 1927, for instance, the United States 
Steel evuee paid $49,800,000 in dividends 
on its common shares and added $12,800,000 
to surplus. Southern Pacific Company paid $22,- 
300,000 and carried $11,300,000 to surplus. So 
with hundreds of other successful companies. 

These accretions to surplus represent accre- 
tions to earning power. They are new capital in- 
vested in the business, just as truly as though 
new stock had been sold for cash. The earnings 
they produce are likely to find their way to stock- 
holders eventually in the form of increased divi- 
dends, while rising prices of the stock reflect the 
increased earning power and growing stability 
of the investment. 

The second direction in which diversification 
may be applied is geographically. In the port- 
folio of a typical investment trust may be found 
issues of corporations doing business on the Pa- 
cific coast and on the Atlantic, in the Middle 
West, the South, New England, and other re- 
gions. No industry is self-contained. Each draws 
its earnings from customers whose incomes are 
in turn derived from other enterprises, usually 
local. If portions of the country have been rav- 
aged by flood or hurricane, railways traversing 
those sections are likely to show declining earn- 
ings, at the same time that roads serving other 
sections may be enjoying prosperity because 
crops and business are good. 

Since many, perhaps most, of the great Amer- 
ican industrial companies do a nation-wide or 
international business, an investment in their se- 
curities presents in itself a fairly complete terri- 
torial cross-section. General Motors, United 
States Steel, Anaconda Copper, du Pont, Gillette 
Razor, General Electric are a few of the names 
which immediately occur when this phase of di- 
versification is mentioned. An investment in any 
one of these stocks would not, however, afford 
diversification in its best form, for responsibility 
would be centred upon a single corporate man- 
agement and upon a single or a few types of 
products, the market for which is likely to ex- 
perience ups and downs. 


See “Advertising on the Pacific Coast’’ 


This brings up the third form of diversifica- 
tion, which has to do with types of industries. 
The motor trade may be slack while the textile 
trade is recovering. Steel may be looking up 
while oil is on the down grade. Railroads may be 
prosperous while ocean shipping is in a slump. 
Among the vast number of products and services 
which the people of the United States buy, it is 
impossible that all should be moving in one di- 
rection at one time and with equal speed. 

There are certain types of securities which of- 
fer a wide diversification of industry and of terri- 
tory in themselves. These are stocks of banks, in 
surance companies, casualty, surety, and indem- 
nity companies, which in a manner of speaking 
are investment trusts in their own right, for their 
assets, consisting almost wholly of money, are in- 
vested in securities representung many torms ot 
business often spreading over extensive terri- 


tories. In the case of lite-insurance companies 
these securities are chiefly bonds. pg vase 
companies may hold stocks as well as bonds. 


Banks invest primarily in the notes vt other 
obligations of their commercial clients, engaged 
in various kinds of business. They also own large 
amounts of investment securities. Such institu- 
tions are in position to enjoy the safety and often 
the profits which spring from wide diversifica- 
tion. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
against these investments are extensive contin- 
gent obligations taking priority over those to 
stockholders—those of a bank to its depositors, 
those of an insurance company to its policyhold- 
ers. A number of investment trusts have confined 
their dealings to stocks of financial institutions 
and have been able to show satisfactory results, 
often handsome results, for their own security 
holders. ; 

Diversification is a rule of investing which has 
long been recommended to individuals and long 
been practised by those who have the means to 
A millionaire can buy a wide range of se- 
curities, but the man with a thousand or five 
thousard dollars has usually had to confine him- 
self to a few intrinsically safe securities. He has 
been unable to invoke the law of av erages. 

In the hands of capable managers an invest- 
ment trust meets a real need in this regard. 
Apart from the costs of operation, it places the 
small investor on a footing comparable to that of 
the large buyer. The principle of diversification, 
practised co-operatively by investment trusts, 
holds possibilities that may well alter the invest- 
ment habits and outlook of many thousands of 
individuals. 


do so. 


on page 66 
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Imagine Your Home 
without WATER, GAS and ELECTRICITY 


Try to conceive what modern life 
would be like without the systems 
which supply Electricity, Gas, and 
Water. Imagine substituting the 
kerosene lamp for electric lighting, 
the wood stove for the gas range, the 
barnyard pump for running water. 
Without our modern utility services, 
both home life and industry would 
slip back a century or more. 
The indispensability of these 
services is one of the safeguards 
which assure safety of principal 


\J 





and stability of income to investors 
in the securities of Gas, Water and 
Electric companies. 

The purchase of carefully selected 
public utility investments will pro- 
vide you with a liberal income yield, 
immediately and for the future. 
Our new booklet, ‘‘INcrEasinc Your 
IncoME Return,” should prove 
valuable to you in this con- 
nection. A copy ‘will be sent 
without cost or obligation. 





















GL. OHRSTROM & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BAKER BUILDING 


DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE 
425 EAST WATER STREET 


ST. LOUIS 
LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RUSS BUILDING 
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Advertising on the Pacific Coast 


San Francisco as the Centre Developing Northern and Central California 


Communities with National Advertising Appeals 


BY DON E. 


IVE years ago, Californians, Inc., was formed 
F by a group of San Francisco’s leading busi- 
ness men. The step to advertise, in a national 
way, Northern and Central California, was 
prompted because of the fact that the 1920 cen- 
sus figures indicated a remarkable growth for 
Los Angeles as against San Francisco. 

Southern California was ahead, 
through the vigorous campaign of the All-Year 
Club of Southern California, sponsored by both 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Success and accom- 
plishment made it imperative for San Francisco 
to enter into a campaign of its own. Although 
Californians, Inc., stress the entire state in ad- 
vertising, the organization is really a San Fran- 
cisco campaign as the All-Year Club is a South- 
ern California campaign. Both of these large ad- 
vertising organizations recognize the value of 
telling a great deal about the entire state and 


forging 


urge visitors to see all of California. 

About $1,000,000 was raised for the first year, 
and since that initial campaign about $1,500,- 
000 has been expended in advertising. In 1926, 
fourteen publications were used. The 1927 cam- 
paign employed national magazines ond met- 
ropolitan newspapers. A limited number of agri- 
cultural publications were employed also. 
Through these mediums it was estimated that 
the appeals, directed at tourists, residents and 
for agricultural settlers, reached more than 18,- 
000,000. 

A report on the growth of San Francisco and 
Northern and Central California during the last 
ten years was recently compiled. This report con- 
trasts growth during the five full years of adver- 
tising by Californians, Inc. (1923-1927, inclu- 
sive), with the five years preceding, during 
which period there was no advertising policy and 
little spent on national advertising. 

Increases in five years with advertising were 
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greater by 69 per cent in population, by 152 per 
cent in property values; by 771 per cent in build 
ing and loan assets; fp 127 per cent in water, 58 
per cent in electricity, 47 per cent in gas and 57 
per cent in tele Shenae —_ and these latter increases 
were noted by the utilities as new 
Building permits were $117,389,431 without 
advertising but jumped to $259,908,641 with 
advertising, 121 per cent. 
sales were only $387,931,103 without advertis 
ing (the period 1918-1922) but with advertis- 
88,689,355. Postal receipts 
with ad 


accounts. 


? > 
a gain ol Real estate 


ing the total was $7 
g | 7 
of $27,271,673 became 
vertising. 
Property values in Northern and Central Calli- 
increased 


" 67.702 
940,0 17,702 


fornia, which included fifty counties, 

from $659,033,784 to $1,304,974,733, 
the effect which the advertising expenditure had 
upon growth outside of the San Francisco metro- 
politan area. This metropolitan area, which in 
cluded five Bay counties, showed property value 
increases from }157 $349,004,991. 
In the fifty counties the percentage increase was 
g8 whereas in the metropolitan area the percent 


showing 


361,030 to 


age increase was I2I. 

In the early stages of the deve lopment of Cali 
special efforts were put forth to 
information. 


fornians, Inc., 
gather together much data and 
This material, we understand, is kept up to date 
and additional facts and material is 
used in applying the copy angles and in corre 


research 


spondence. 

With this central organization, around which 
can be massed the larger appeal throughout the 
country, much is being done by smaller com- 
munities to attract people to their communities. 

The budget for the Alameda County cam- 
paign is the largest, amounting to some thing like 
$65,000 for the present year. The major portion 
of this budget will be invested in magazine space. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Ne. 4 of a series of Ad- 
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Water Works and Electric 
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| Cali- square miles, delivered more electricity to 
reased homes and industries than was used in all 
hl the wide kingdom of Spain. 
metro- The growing use of electric light and 
ch in power by progressive American homes and 
value industries is one source of the strength of 
4:99 a the securities of the American Water Works | 
atin and Electric Company and those of its sub- 
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COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Continued from page 66) 
In the campaigns which have been conducted in 
recent years the objective has been industries. 
There has been added an appeal to residents of a 
certain class and still another appeal for tourists. 

The Oakland Chamber of Commerce realized 
that its county, Alameda, ought to know more 
about its own resources and its advantages. With 
the assistance of the other cities in the county 
they formed the foundation for the campaign. 
Alameda County advertises as a county and each 
Chamber of Commerce within that political en- 
tity is represented both in the copy, at various 
times, and in the signature at all times. 

In six years, Alameda County, functioning 
through the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
will have spent over $200,000 for national ad- 
vertising, local tie-ups and for administration. 

Sacramento, while it has not figured in an 
important individual way in national advertis- 
ing, has nevertheless capitalized upon the work 
of Californians, Inc., and in doing so has expend- 
ed over $60,000 during the five past years. 

Fresno, through the San Joaquin Valley Tour- 
ist and Travel Association, has been advertising 
on the Pacific Coast and in eastern states for tour- 
ists, employing the vacation appeal. Information 


which has been received from reliable sources in- 
dicates that a total of $75,000 was available dur- 
ing the past two years. 

In 1927 the Redwood Empire Association at 
San Francisco expended $20,000 in a national 
campaign in connection with Californians, Inc., 
and now plans another campaign for 1929. 

The Pacific Highway Association, also located 
at San Francisco, launched a new programme 
representing hotel and resort interests designed 
to feature all of the Pacific Coast. A budget of 
$80,000 was set up. 

The Pacific Coast communities seem to have 
worked out a successful plan whereby there is a 
central organization, conducting a large national 
campaign of community advertising, which is 
then supplemented by activities of various com- 
munities to draw in to their respective centres a 
portion of the business thus developed and 
brought to the Coast. Many small communities 
are doing some form of advertising but few of 
them are actually conducting national advertis- 
ing campaigns. Massing efforts in this way im- 
presses the visitor, the tourist, the prospective 
settler, and actually creates the atmosphere that 
results in people remaining. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Many Good Securities 


»Are NEVER Listed 


| Bape resi investment issues find their way into the strong boxes of 
shrewd investors, which are not listed but have excellent markets, such 
as bank and insurance stocks and the securities of many sound and long 
established American business enterprises. 

In our Investment Department, experienced traders are available at all of 
our nine offices, who are in daily touch with the leading “counter” markets 
of the country and who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted stocks or bonds. 


Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market prices on unlisted securities will 
be given if you will telephone or telegraph our Investment Department at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EstTasiisnep 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


! 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and } 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association ' 
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PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


13% Annual Growth 


The Associated System had a 138% increase in kilowatt hour sales of electricity from 


1921 to 1928, an average annual gain of 13%. 


The New 


marked opportunity for increased uses of electricity and gas as shown by 333% 


Business Department of the Associated System is actively developing the 


“> greater 


sales of appliances in 1928 than in 1927. 


Above Average Growth Possibilities 


The high purchasing power is indicated by an annual value of basic products (Govern- 


ment Reports), 244 times greater in the counties served by the Associated System than 


the county average for the United States. 


higher. 





61 Broadway 


Savings Deposits in these states are 30% 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “9” on the Cla { Stock 


New York City 





























MEMBERS: 


New York, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and 
Hartford 


Stock Exchanges 





Chicago Board 


of Trade 





Neu York 


Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Providence 
Portland, Me 
Concord, N.H 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Philadelphia 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Houghton 
Grand Rapids 








Increasing Safety of Modern Airplanes 


An Important Factor in the Development of Aviation 


=> aaaaaSaSaSaSeSS ll ..——+* = =p. 


—— design of modern airplane construction; the devel- 
opment of safety devices; adequate landing fields and beacons; 
activities of the Department of Commerce in the rigid examina- 
tion of pilots, airplane equipment inspections and weather re- 
port services—these are only a few of the painstaking precau- 
tions that have contributed to the growth of aviation. 

The field of aviation insurance has progressed with this in- 
creased safety of licensed flying AERO UNDERWRITERS | 
CORPORATION owns and controls successful aviationinsur- | 
ance companies, insuring only licensed pilots and equipment, | 
and serving the leaders in American air transportation. 

The Company’s capital stock is recommended for investment. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


Founded 1880 
BOSTON 
82 Devonshire Street 

















CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 
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COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 68) 

During the past five or six years there has 
been expended by the leading organizations in 
Northern and Central California a sum conserv- 
atively estimated at $2,860,000, in advertising, 
in its various forms, in the development of this 
section. Adding to this sum that amount which 
has been expended, over approximately the same 
period, by Southern California organizations, we 
arrive at a total of more than five and one-half 
million dollars. 

A close check may indicate that this estimate 
is low. It is difficult to compile these advertising 
expenditures because varying items are consider- 
ed as advertising which do not strictly come 
within the meaning of that term. From the fig- 
ures which were compiled over two years ago it 
was ascertained that counties in California raised 
$1,264,065 in one year and that cities raised in 
addition $333,756. 

Because California has had considerable ex- 
perience in her national advertising her com- 
munities are analyzing their objectives more care- 
fully. In one community, where there will be a 
schedule directed at new residents, they plan to 
reach those persons in the $5,000-plus income 


bracket. They are trying to save themselves the 
ill fortune that other communities have suffered 
by appealing to the great mass of the population 
at large. 

In one month, Californians, Inc., received in- 
quiries that in volume were 25 per cent greater 
than the previous year. The requests for specific 
information fell in the following groups: For 
travel and miscellaneous information, the largest 
percentage. Next came those desiring employ- 
ment information. Agricultural information was 
third. About ro per cent of the inquiries were 
for business opportunities and professional in- 
formation. 

When Californians, Inc., can gather its entire 
fund through public subscriptions, with the ex- 
ception of a small amount which comes from the 
city of San Francisco, usually by a mail appeal; 
when communities and counties in California 
see the value in spending money to draw in peo- 
ple, just like a manufacturer spends money to 
advertise his products; there is evidence enough 
to say that a new economic condition presents 
itself for the serious consideration of those who 
claim to be community leaders, interested in the 
future welfare of their respective sections of the 
country. 








Big Yields and 
Big Risks 
Go Together 


The choice in first mortgage se- 
curities rests between bigger yields 
with a risk and the Prudence 
yield of 544% with safety and an 
Unqualified Guarantee of over 
$15,000,000. 


Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
TEAR OUT' 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
© 1928 P, Co., Inc. 























| The 

American 

Founders | 
Group | 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 


agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 
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is proud of its Furniture Mart—the largest 
centralized furniture exhibit in the world. 
Over 75% of the entire furniture industry 
is represented by the 763 exhibitors, con- 
veniently grouped over 2,000,000 square 
feet of floor area found in the 34 stories. 
Edison Service provides the ever-depend- 
able electric light and power supply. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Co lth Edi has paid 157 consecutive 


ison Company 
dividends toits stockholders. Send for Year Book. 
Stock is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

















JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


A PROBLEM for 
HOME MAKERS 


Is the management of 
the Family Income. 


UR HOME BUDGET SHEET is de- 
signed to cover one month’s record of 
income and outgo. 
It is an Account Sheet for both the 
Beginner and the Budget-wise. 
Sent FREE on request. 


Inquiry Bureau 


Lok COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MassacnusertTs 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE copy of the John Han- 


cock Home Budget Sheet. (I enclose 2c. to cover 
postage.) 

















for MEN and 
WOMEN 





BUSINESS men, clergymen, 
and in 55 countries and terri- 
When you are looking ahead 
return paid by 
secured by modern, income- 
$500 and $100. Semi-annual 
latest booklet and complete in- 
of securities we offer. 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


who are looking 
farmers, teachers —substan- 
tories abroad —have invested in 
1 financially, con- 
642% 

First Mortgage 
producing city properties. 
interest coupons. 
formation about the 642% First 

Tae F H.Smiti Co. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


ahead - - = - 
tial men and women in 48 States 
offerings of The F. H. Smith Co. 

sider the 612% 
Bonds of current offerings— 
DENOMINATIONS: $1,000, 
Return the form below for our 
Mortgage Bonds and other types 
Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Branch offices in Other Cities 














MUSICAL ALARM CLOCK 
YES, 1 SAID MUSIC! 

Because it plays sweet tunes instead of ann cringing. Imported. Keeps 

perfect time. Highest class workmanship. Send for free catalog No. 7 of 


Musical Novelties. Mermod & Co., 16 East 23rd St., N.Y. 

















Community 
CONSULTANTS 


We serve as consultants on community 
problems, coming to the community 
citizens or organizations desire practical and 


workable guidance in solving advertising, pub- 


Ww he se 


licity, survey, industrial, utility and trade re- 
lationships. Write for leaflet. 


Don E. Mowry and Associates 


521 Graybar Bldg. 301-2 Beaver Bldg. 
New York City Madison, Wisconsin 








(;eneral Electric presents 


the first 


All-steel 
Refrigerator 


A new small-family 
model at the very 
low price of 


‘210 


[ chapter hasbeen added to the 
achievements of the engineers and scientists 
of the General Electric Research Laborato- 
ries. The same group of men who perfected 
the simplified hermetically sealed mecha- 
nism of the General Electric Refrigerator, 
have now designed and built the first all-steel 
refrigerator cabinet. 


NEW DESIGN—MADE IN A NEW 
WAY... General Electric has made a 
large investment in 
new machinery. Giant 
presses had to be de- 
signed and built to cut 
the steel, bend it into 
shape and weld to- 
gether the folded 
forms. But it has 
achieved its purpose. 





Its aim was, by mass 
“ ‘ Allsteel, with electrically weld- 
production, to build ed joints. Heavy hardware, 

bolted into the steel. Black 
faced door edges, self-closing 
latch, gliders to protect linole- 
um, and many other features. 


the best refrigerator 
ever produced and 





iti itit 
BALLLLELL 
TEP r tir 


offer it to the small families of America at 
a price easily within their reach—$215 at 
the factory. 


$215—WITH CONVENIENTLY SPACED 
PAYMENTS ...The new all-steel General 
Electric makes safe refrigeration possible 
for every home. Only a small down deposit 
is required—the balance on time. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING MARCH 22... 
On display by dealers everywhere on and 
after Friday, March 22nd. Be sure to be 
among the first to see it. Write for a descrip- 
tive booklet to Sec. R4 Electric Refrigeration 
Department of General Electric Company, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SO MANY people deny themselves the 
pleasure of coffee in the evening—and 
dinner loses a lot of cheer. 

How unnecessary! You can enjoy all 
the coffee you want, no matter how late 
the hour, if it’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. 

Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee will 
not keep you awake. 97% of the drug 
caffeine is removed—the drug that 
affects nerves and prevents sleep. 

And what a delight- 
ful flavor and aroma! 
Several of the world’s 
finest coffees are 
blended to produce one 
of the most satisfying 
coffees you ever tasted. 
Mellow, full-strength, 
heartening. No one ever 
knows the tasteless caf- 
feine is gone. 


Hoblogys 


Do you ever hesitate to deine 
co]lee at night? 





Try Kaffee Hag Coffee. Let the 
family enjoy it, breakfast, lunch, or sup- 
per.... What could be more welcome to 
the coffee lover who has been putting 
up with substitutes ? 


Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in sealed 
cans. The original decaffeinated coffee. 
Steel cut or in the bean. Served by 
hotels, restaurants, on dining-cars. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Let us send you 
a generous can today. 
Mail the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1870 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Please send me, postpaid, enough 
Kaffee Hag to make ten cups of good 
coffee. I enclose ten cents (stamps or 
coin ). 


Name 





OO 





KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
The coffee that lets you sleep 
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You don’t expect your sales manager 


to run the elevator 


IN MAKING a recent standardization of the busi- 
ness forms employed by a big financial con- 
cern, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
found 69 grades of paper in use that were 
more expensive than they needed to be. In an 
effort to be sure of sufficient quality in its 
papers, this company was throwing away money. 
How much money may be guessed from the 
fact that the Bureau’s report recommended an 
average saving of 15 4/5 cents a pound on all 
of these 69 grades! 

Every executive who hires personnel knows 
that a man’s qualifications for a particular job 
ean hardly be judged by the salary he asks or 
the clothes he wears. When it comes to running 
the elevator, a twenty-dollar-a-week operator is 
more efficient—as well as more economical— 
than a ten-thousand-dollar man. 

Yet, for temporary forms and records, thou- 
sands of business men choose the same papers 
they use for their distinctive letterheads rather 
than depending on actual standards of suitabil- 
ity for a specific purpose. There is waste in 
this method, but just how is the average busi- 
ness man to determine proper paper standards 
for his individual forms? 

The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau has 
analyzed the individual printed forms of more 
than 600 large companies, and has furnished 


A business letterhead on Coupon Bond is worthy 

to represent any company in the world. The 

business leaders of America have chosen this 

100% rag bond for their executive letterheads 
and permanent records. 


EAGLE 














This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” describes 
paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. It will be sent 
you free if you request it 
on your business letterhead. IN 


each firm with practical standards for all the 
papers they use. In a majority of cases the 
Bureau has been able to suggest immediate 
savings in cost, and in every case its recommen- 
dations have led to a definite gain in efficiency. 

The American Writing Paper Company, In- 
corporated, is unique among the great paper 
manufacturers in that it makes not one or two 
or three kinds of paper but all the kinds used 
in business. For that reason this company, 
through the Paper Users’ Standardization Bu- 
reau, can offer unbiased aid to business men in 
applying efficient standards to the papers they 
employ. 


% You can have this standardization 
service applied to the papers you buy 


The complete service of the Bureau includes a 
thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a com- 
prehensive report which can be made the basis 
of efficient buying. Because of the scope of 
this service it can be rendered only to a limited 
number of corporations in 1929. It is made 
without charge or obligation of any sort. 

Clip the coupon below and send it to us, en- 
closed with your business letterhead, for a copy 
of the booklet, “Making Paper Pay Its Way,” 
which gives full information about paper stand- 
ardization and its value to business. 

AMERICAN WRITING Paper Company, Incorporated 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RICHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron, Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen Ledger. 
Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, Mime- 
ograph and Manifold Papers. 
LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK 
THE PAPER YOU USE 
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Re prod uctio 
photograph of El Contento, 


Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the 


n from ace 


the 
estate of Warren Wright, Golf. 
Illinois, by Wilfred O. Floing 


Davey 


Surgeons are the following 


HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 
GREENWICH, CONN 
A 


TREE 
SSOCIATION 


ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATE 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 


RUTH DEAN 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surge 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


y 


Tree 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., In 


The D. T. E. Co., Ine 


A science, a philosophy, an ideal 
Most people have had an instinctive love of nature, even before the time when 
“the groves were God's first temples.” But few seemed to realize that trees were 
actually living, breathing things and subject to disease and death. More par- 
ticularly, no one ever dreamed that anything could be done to save them. 

Then John Davey came into the world; and because he was an unusual lover 
of nature, he chose to acquire training in horticulture 

Before his time trees were more or less generally the victims of neglect and 
often of abuse. John Davey conceived a great idea; he studied the sciences to 
provide a basis for his theories, and then worked out a systematic method of 
treating trees to save them. This was nearly a half century ago. 

Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the world a new idea. John Davey 
did more than this. He created a philosophy, built around his new science and 
based on the essential principle that the tree is a living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal. Under his forceful and devoted 
leadership there was developed a system of principles in practice and conduct, 
of business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organization, although John Davey has 
been dead six years, unless he remains true to the science, the philosophy and 
the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons. They will do only 
those things that ought to be done in your interest. 


. 179 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Send for local representative to exami your trees wit i call oak 


I bligation 
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MarTIN L. Davey, President an 
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‘The reason ts simple.. 
HIGH 


COMPRESSION 


O you know why your automobile 
engine “knocks” and grows sluggish? 
The answer is important to you as a car 
owner. 
Power increases as compression is 
raised. But ordinary gasoline can be com- 
pressed only so far. After that it explodes 
too rapidly, with the result that instead 
of more power you get “knocking” and 
uh power loss. 
That is why General Motors Research 
Laboratories sought something which 
> when added to gasoline would eliminate 
this inherent fault and make possible the 
advantages of higher compression. 

The result was Ethyl fluid — the anti- 
knock ingredient which leading oil com- 
panies are adding to their good gasoline 
to form Ethy/ Gasoline. 

National distribution of Ethyl has en- 
abled the motor industry, during the past 
two years, to offer new models with 








engines of higher compression and greatly 
increased performance. 

“But what,” you may ask, “of the mil- 
lions of cars of average compression?” To 
them Ethyl Gasoline means high com- 
pression performance as carbon auto- 
matically raises compression by decreas- 
ing the size of the combustion chamber. 

Whatever the make or age of your car, 
Ethy] will give youa performance beyond 
that enjoyed with ordinary gasoline. 
Ride with Ethyl today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION — 25 Broadway, N. Y.— 56 Church St., Toronto—36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


© E. G. CO. 1929 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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This Wild 


Weird Land 


of Gold 
Rush Days 


BOSTON 
333 Washingtor 

RUFFALO 
Liberty Bank B 


42 ain St 


CHICAGO 
8 W. Adams St 


OME to Alaska this summer — 
land of scenic grandeur and 
long, glorious summer days—where 
mountains crested with eternal snow 
shoulder the sky and glaciers gleam 
above flower-decked valleys—an en- 
chanting land of trackless forests, 
quaint Indian villages and ancient, 
grotesque totem poles. 


Cruise a thousand miles through the 
calm, clear waters of the famous, 
sheltered ‘‘Inside Passage’’ from Van- 
couver to Skagway with stops at 
Wrangell, Ketchikan and Juneau, 







America’s outposts of the far north. 


From Skagway follow the historic 
trail of "98 over the once dreaded 
White Pass, across Dead Horse Gulch 
to White Horse Rapids and the 
mighty Yukon—on to Dawson and 
Nome if time permits. 


Put this gorgeous tour of the north- 
land on your program this summer. 
Stop over at Minaki Lodge on the 
beautiful Winnipeg River and at 
Jasper Lod ge in Jasper National Park. 
For all information consult the nearest 
Canadian National Office. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 

CINCINNATI DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME ST. PAUL 
St Dixie Terminal Bldg. 430 W. Superior St h Ave i Trunk Ry. Sta 83 East Fifth Street 
49 E. Fourth St KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA POR , SAN FRANCISCO 

“- CLEVELAND 705 Walnut St Burlington Arcade RTLANI ORE 689 Market S 

925 Eu Ay LOS ANGELES 1420.22 Chestnut St b2 Yamhill St SEATTLE 
DETROIT 607 So Grand Ave PITTSBURGH 1329 Fourth Avenue 
Statler Hotel Bldg MINNEAPOLIS 5 Park Ku rs ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
1 at n Bivd 18 Second Ave. So » Fifth Ave 14 No. Broadway 901-15th St., N. W 


OPERATING RAILWAYS : STEAMSHIPS + HOTELS - TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SE RVICE + RADIO STATIONS 








Keeping hair free from Dandruff| © 


HIS matter of keeping hair free from dan- 

druff is neither the complicated nor expen- 
sive one that most women consider it. Usually 
the trick can be done by regular shampooing 
and the systematic use of Listerine, the safe 
and soothing antiseptic. 

At the first sign of dandruff, you simply 
douse Listerine on the scalp full strength, and 
with the fingers, massage the scalp vigorously 
forward and backward, then up and down. 
Keep it up systematically. 

In a surprisingly short time you will be de- 
lighted with results. We have hundreds of un- 
solicited letters testifying to the success of 
Listerine in checking dandruff. 

You can understand Listerine’s success when 
you realize that dandruff is a germ disease, and 
that full strength Listerine, while safe in ac- 











Women like it 


A great shampoo, they 
find. Men of course say 
nothing equals it in the 
shaving cream field. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


tion and healing in effect, possesses at the 
same time, great germicidal power. 

Even such stubborn germs as the B. Ty- 
phosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) are de- 
stroyed by it in 15 seconds—200,000,000 of 
them in each test. A strong statement this— 
and we could not make it unless we were pre- 
pared to prove it to the satisfaction of both the 
U. S. Government and the medical profession. 

Remember that dandruff yields to antiseptic 
treatment and massage, and use Listerine reg- 
ularly. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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never merely cool 


ODERN housewives will find new joy 
in Williams Ice-O-Matic — because it 


makes a willing servant of the coldest domestic 







refrigerant .. . is never merely cool . . . always 


maintains a frosty icy-cold in its caverns. 


Housewives know icy-cold retards the growth 
of bacteria, protects dainty perishables, keeps 
children’s milk safe. Ice-O-Matic has twice the 
cooling capacity its beautiful cabinets require 
—easily maintains the vital i¢y-cold de- 


manded. 


New gleaming porcelain Crysteel cabinets 
please the modern woman’s eye... interior 
dome light . . . chromium plated hardware . . . 


self-locking door handles... rounded  cor- 


ners... easy to clean shelves. Ice-O-Matic is 








built to LIVE, to operate at low cost, to give 
complete refrigeration without work or worry. 

And you may buy Williams Ice-O-Matic 
on “time”—let your nearest Williams dealer 
explain. 

“ Hit of the Air”—Witlliams Sync-O-Matics 
Two Nights Each Week. Tune in Tuesday on 
Station WJZ and associated NBC stations at 
10 o'clock Eastern Standard Time. Tune in 
Friday on WGN, Chicago, 8:30 Central Stand- 
ard Time. 

Tue WiiutaMs O11-O-Matic Heatinc Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 


WILLIAMS 


JCEOMATIC 


REFRIGERATION 





booklet 


Name 


Address 








Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 


City and State 


OT-4-9 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me—no obligation— Williams Ice-O-Matic Refrigeration. 


| 
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Maybe you have been 
lucky —so far. But some- 
body’s baggage IS lost or 
damaged or stolen every 
day. A North America 
Personal Effects policy 
gives you broad protec- 
tion and its cost is trivial. 
Ask yourinsuranceagent 
or broker. 
North Americaagents 
are listed in the 
Insurance sections of 
classified telephone 
directories under “IN- 
SURANCE CO. OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of “* 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Or mail this coupon— 


| a ee ee ee : 
! ! 
| City Sates sales edited ee 
| wantsinformation on Personal Effects Insurance ; 
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Should Invalids 
Be Imprisoned ? 


Done Sedgwick Invalid Elevator en- 
ables invalids to move freely from 
floor to floor. It is a blessing to the aged 
and infirm to whom stair-climbing is an 
ordeal and a constant peril. 
Write for “Robbing the Stairs of Their Terror,”’ 
@ folder descriptive of the elevator which has released 
more than a thousand invalids from confinement to 
a single floor. 


SeEDGWwiIcK MACHINE Works 
155 West 15th Street New York 
Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts 


and Dumb Waiters for the Home 
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A memory 
of your Dear Ones 


that will never 


fade 


VV asIL ER painted a picture of his mother. He 
painted her so cle verly that unnumbered people 
of all races hung copies of his picture on their walls. 
It reminded them of their own mothers. 

But to Whistler it was not merely a reminder . . . if 
was hi and since then many have envied him 
because of this. Although they, too, formed mental 
images of their mothers, these images remained mental. 
He could put his on canvas. His memory might fail; 
his mother might change; but that painted image of 


mother, 


her in the mood that he loved best could neither 
fail nor change. 
Your Mi ther on the Silver Screen 


Today, however, the Ciné-Kodak can do more for you 
than Whistler’s brush could do for him. In movies 
that you take yourself, it records your mother as she 
lives and breathes. It preserves her for you in a thou- 
sand attitudes. It captures her mannerisms; each 
fleeting facial expression; each familiar gesture. 

When the films are projected by your Kodascope on 
your own screen, you realize that no painting or series 
of paintings could compare with them. They show her 
to you as an active human being, with all the evidences 
of her charm and personality and character. Her lips 
move, she smiles, her eyes twinkle; a wisp of her hair 
blows out of place... and you know that you'll always 
remember her as she actually is today. 


Astonishing Simplicity 


In thousands of safe deposit vaults duplicates of such 
films are stored away and each day the number grows. 
The increase in popularity of home movies has been 
amazing and is largely due to the ease with which 
the Ciné-Kodak works. 

It is as simple as taking snapshots. You press the 
lever and you're taking pictures. You send the film to 
us and we develop and return it to you immediately 
The cost of this service is included in the price of the film. 


Movies in Color! 


And now, another Eastman development— Kodacolor 
—enables you to make home movies in full natural 


color. With the Ciné-Kodak /.1.9., a filter and Koda- 





How wonderful to be ablet ¢ your mother's smile at any 


moment you h and as long as you live 


color Film, you can make the most beautiful Jip?) 
When you project the film you see your 
dear ones as they actually are, with all the color, even 
the delicate flesh tones, absolutely true to life. You 
simply use a color filter when making or projecting 
Kodacolor 

Also, to supplement your own films, Kodak Cine- 
graphs, 100-, 200- and 400-toot reels ot comedy, travel 
at your dealer’s. They cost 


portraits. 


and cartoons, are av ailable 
only $7.50 per 100 feet. 


Cine-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept 209, Rochester, N Y 
Please FREE and 


telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 


send me, without obligation, the booklet 


Name 


Address 
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‘AN OLD TAVERN THAT stoo0 
NEAR THIS SPOT GAVE ITS NAME | 
TO THE CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT 
JUST TO THE NORTH, IN WHICH 
STUART WAS MORTALLY wouND- 
ED. MAY UL 1864, 


COMW SRN RT 













To the motorist in Virginia, his car is an easy chair 
and the white roads are open pages in the most 
thrilling history of the Nation. 
The State has placed 650 Historic Markers along 
Virginia highways. Upon these are written the story 
of the first colonists—the War of Independence 
battles—birthplaces of famous men—and the most 
poignant scenes of the War between the States. In 
addition there have been marked the many natural 
wonders of the State, and also notable industrial 
achievements. 
There could be no more delightful way of teaching 
American History to your children than a tour along 
the 4,290 miles of perfect roads in Virginia. 
A profusely illustrated booklet of 40 pages with 
maps has been prepared to help you plan your trip 
This booklet, “Virginia, The Beckoning Land,” will 
be sent you FREE. 
State Commission on Conservation 
and Development 
Room 167, State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


"Write for this 
FREE ook/et 


*OINLN 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 









Planning 
To Buy A Piano? 


OU don’t need to be an expert to 
select a fine piano nowadays 
just make sure the instrument contains 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano ac- 
tion. Then you are certain to make a 
satisfactory purchase because the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross action is always 
found in pianos of proven excellence. 


Your choice is not limited most 
prominent makes are equipped with 
this famous action. You really owe it 
to yourself to choose a piano which 
contains this action of fine balance and 
lifelong durability. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Foundedin 1874 - - - New York 





| When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 

: ( Player or Reproducing Piano~ 

= <4 /nsist on the Wessell. Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 




















































TOURS and CRUISES 


Mediterranean 

Frank C. Clark S.S. Transylvania ...Jan. 29, 1930 
Thos. Cook & Son 

S.S. Homeric Jan. 25, 1930 

S.S. California July 2, 1929 
Raymond-Whitcomb 5.5. Carinthia. Apr. 8, 1929, Jan , 1930 

Round the World 
Thos. Cook & Son 5.S. Franconia Jan. 11, 1930 
Raymond-Whitcomb = 5.5. Columbus Jan. 21, 1930 
Hamburg-American Line 5.5. Resolute Jan. 5, 1930 
West Indies 

Furness Bermuda 

S.S. Dominica Mar. 28, 1929 

S.S. Nerissa Apr . 1929 
Hamburg-American Line SS. Reliance Mar 27, 1929 
Raymond-Whitcomb 5.5. Statendam Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 
Red Star Line 5.5. Lapland Apr. 6, 1929 
Ward Line Regular sailings 

North Cape—Norway—Baltic 

Raymond-Whitcomb 

S.S. Carinthia June 26, 1929 

S.S. Franconia : June 29, 1929 

North Cape—Norway 
Hamburg-American Line 5.5. Reliance June 29, 1929 
Mediterranean and Norway 

Frank C Clark S.S. Lancastria June 29, 1929 


Midnight Sun—North Cape—Scandinavia 
James Boring’s Travel Service 5S.S. Calgaric 
Round South America 


Raymond-Whitcomb 5S.S. Samaria ..-Feb. 


Europe 
North German Lloyd 
Second Lioyd Air Cruise of Europe 
S.S. Europa 
See Steamship Sailings on page 84 


June 29, 1929 
* 


1, 1930 


July 27, 1929 




















Two Widows-~ 


Titemilthvertatene) deyits 
let his Life Insurance 
lapse. 
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[THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMI RICA 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 








XMELSoKS eS Ske eke eke eek a eee eae eas 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO 


American Merchant Line 17 Battery Place, N. 
ew York to London 

AMERICAN TRADER Mar 

AMERICAN SHIPPER Apr 

AMERICAN BANKER Apr 

AMERICAN MERCHANT Apr 

AMERICAN TRADER Apr 


25 Broadway, N. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow 


Anchor Line 


CALIFORNIA Mar. 30 Apr 
CAMERONIA Apr 6 May 
TRANSYLVANIA Apr. 20 May 


CALEDONIA cee May 4 June 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. 
ew York to Cherbourg and London 


*MINNETONKA Mar. 30 tApr 

MINNEKAHDA : tApr. 6 tMay 

*MINNEWASKA Apr. 13. May 

MINNESOTA... May 18 June 
tVia Cherbourg. tVia Plymouth and Boulogne 


Canadian Pacific Madison Ave. and 44th St., N. 
St. John, N. B., to Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast 


*MONTCLARE ; tApr xMay 
*MINNEDOSA tApr. 4 xMay 
*DUCHESS OF BEDFORD Apr. 12 xMay 
*METAGAMA tApr. 17 xMay 
*MELITA tApr 18 xMay 


MONTROSE 
tTo Cherbourg, 
xFrom Montreal, John, N. B., to Glasgov 






*MON TROYAL ee 10 tMay 
tFrom Quebec 
Clyde Steamship Company 
ew York to Charleston, Jacksor c 
ALGONQUIN Mar 
New York to Mian nd H ana 
SHAWNEE Mar 
Cosulich Line 17 ag Place, N 
New Y« i Boston to Azores i 1, Palermo, 
"Heston, Patras, and Tries 
VULCANIA Mar. 30 May 
PRESIDENTE WILSON Apr. 18 May 
Cunard Line 25 Broadway, N. 
New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
BE RENGARIA Mar. 29 Aor 
MAURETANIA Apr. 10 May 
AQUITANIA Apr. 17. May 
New York to Plymouth, Havre, and London 
*AS( ANIA. Ma 
*ALAUNIA Apr 
*AURANIA Apr 
*AUSONIA Ap 
*CARONIA Apr 
*TUSCANIA May 14 June 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Liverpool 
*ANDANIA Mar 
*ATHENIA Apr 
*ANTONIA . Apr 
*SCYTHIA Apr. 20 ns 
*SAMARIA Apr. 27 May 
*LANCASTRIA May 
*LACONIA May 4 June 
Montreal to Plymouth, Havre 1 London 
*ASCANIA May 3 May 
ALAUNIA May 10 June 
AURANIA.... May 17 June 
AUSONIA May 24 June 
Montreal to Belfast, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
ATHENIA May 3 May 
ANDANIA May 10 June 
ANTONIA May 24 June 


New York to Boston, Plymouth, Cherbourg, Gydnia, and 
! f 
eisingio&rs 


LANCASTRIA May} 


*One-class 


rg Southampton, Hamburg os fast, Glasgow 








CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE* 





. a Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
ew York to California via Panama. Around the World 

28 Fortnig htly Service from New York sailing Thursdays. 

4 PRES. HAYES , Mar. 28 
11 PRES. POLK Apr. 11 
18 PRES. ADAMS Apr. 25 
25 PRES. HARRISON May 9 
¥. Eastern S.S. Lines Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. 

Old Dominion Line, New York to Norfolk, Va 

27 Regular Sailings daily except Sunday, in each direction 
11 Boston and Yarmouth S.S. Co. (India Wi narf, Boston 
18 Boston to Yarmouth 

1 Regular Sailings Mondays and Thu irsdays 
Y. French Line 19 State St., N. 

New York to Plymouth-Havre-Paris 
27 ILE DE FRANCE Mar. 29 Apr. 20 

4 PARIS Apr. 6 Apr. 27 
11 FRANCE May 4 May 25 
15 New York to Havre—Paris 

*ROCHAMBEAU Mar. 28 May 23 
¥. *DE GRASSI Apr. 16 May li 
New York—-Vigo—Bordeaux 

2 *LA BOURDONNAIS Apr. 17 June 5 
4 *ROUSSILLON May 8 June 19 
10 Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N. Y. 
23 New York to Bermuda 
17 Regular Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
15 Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N. ¥ 

New York to Canal Zone and West Coast, South America via 
Havana 
14 Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays 
Hamburg-American Line 39 Broadway, N. Y 
New York to Cherbourg-Southampton-Hamburg 
HAMBURG Mar. 30 May 4 
28 ALBERT BALLIN Apr. 6 May Il 
DEUTSCHLAND Apr. 27 June 1 
28 WESTPHALIA May 2 June 13 
Y. New York to Cobh, Hamburg 
*THURINGIA Apr. 4 May 16 
CLEVELAND May 30 

4 Holland-America Line 24 State St., N. Y 
22 New York to Plymouth-Boulogne-sur- Mer, Rotterdam 
Y. VOLEN _ Mar. 28 June 8 

*RYNDAN Mar. 30 May 4 

24 NEW AMSTERDAM Apr. 13. May 18 
1 VEENDAM Apr. 20 May 25 
s STATENDAM Apr. 27 June 1 

ROTTERDAM May 11 June 15 

30 Italian Line (N. G.I 1 State St., N. Y 
6 New York to Naples and Genoa 
13 ROMA Apr. 43 May 18 
20 AUGUSTUS Apr. 27 June 1 
26 Lioyd ae Line 3 State St., N. ¥ 
14 New York to Gibraltar, Naples, and Genoa 

CONTE BIAN( AMANO Apr. 6 May 11 

30 CONTE GRANDE Apr. 20 May 25 
6 Lamport & Holt I aoe 26 Broad way, N. Y 
13 New York to Rio de Janeiro ontev deo-Buenos Aires 
18 *VOLTAIRE tApr. 13 June 22 
25 VAUBAN Apr. 27 July 6 
3 *VANDYCK May 25 Aug. 23] 
8 tCalls at Barbados 

Mallory ee. 
31 w York to Key West and Galveston 
14 H. R. MAL LORY Apr. 2 Apr. 16 
21 Morgan Line 
28 Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
Sailing every Saturday from New York to New Orleans 
31 Munson S.S. Lines 67 Wali St., N. ¥ 
17 New York to Rio de Janeiro- Santos- Montevideo 
21 Buenos Aires 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays 
New York to Nassau, Bahamas 
29 Weekly Service Sailing Fridays 


cabin steamer Continued on page 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
Bis and WORLD'S WORK 
ve., N. ¥ ee EN 
World “~~ ' sees a » Ronen: Sih 
Mar. 28 LOS ANCELES CAL. ___ HALIFAX N. S. 
Apr. 11 Holi 1 Reach of Even 
Apr. 25 
wN.Y. 4 Connoisseurs 4 
i N.Y. y. ? 
iver oleL Aa of new way 
n POSITIVELY FIREPROOF in the art of fine to Travel 
Headquarters for travelers from all TT 1 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each living. Business 
Thursdays with private bath. European plar men seeking the Trips of 3 to 8 weeks without 
> N.¥ For folder. rates—write F. M. Din 
St., N. ¥. mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and St! right contacts, all change of trains. Sight-seeing 
9 Apr. 20 er CANADA © come to Nova in cities, visits to oop of > 
6 Apr. 27 . la’ mous scenery, nights at we 
4 May 25 NORTHERN ONTARIO a Scam tate. ant Gen one 
S$ May 23 TIMAG AMI LAKE "four ml ’ train to continue the journey. 
oo _~ @ A North ds Bung « Camp in heart of four mil- * : 
16 May i Socio te 2 C.P.R. direction. 
rt. Wenderfal fishing. £. Bathing, and European plan. RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
7 June 5 aor One night from 1 I Booklet. Mr. Fi f th h 
8 June 19 WILSON, 242 Mapl-wood Av Tor Ont., Car ireproo, rough- a ‘ruises 
oe. 0. V FRIDAY’S POINT }: Temagami, Ontario out. Opp. famous Land q wwe 
erman’s paradise : e e 
d Saturdays Excellent fishing guar d in = Comfortable Public Gardens, im A meric2R 
, Sq. N. | juarters, well cooked 1 s Write for details to Halifax 
| Feiding Beethiow, Bidets Guhermen ant Gulden 
a BRITISH COLUMBIA ‘<= Ranch i= ue ON special trains that were 
famous Okanagan builtexclusively for Raymond- 
g Thursdays Valley. e urpassed. Boating, hi v7 ’ 
Seay NY. | [nomehack nate Saurmerwed, Beato, Stine, | LORD NELSON Whitcomb and contain com- 
urg mountains. Big game } ating Sept. & Oct. Folde forts and luxuries found in 
30 ee 3 pon en nm een ae — no other trains—rooms with 
f May i « sing Tr i Whe t tof? se adt 
7 June 1 HORSEBACK “Canadian Meckies, | Wieuse montis The Whicic private baths, entertainment 
2 June 13 ae ee ee cars with recreation rooms, etc. 
ee . — CALVESTON TEXAS | “a alt te 
4 May 16 MAINE _ T; I The Land Cruises, travel by 
May 30 Hotel i It d Cott reasure sland for Rest the shortest routes, go directly 
St., N. ¥ dote bam on an 0 a” . , : 
vile end hebeague Island. Maine rPLA ¥: / from one resort, national par 
= » 8 Ocean ene 8 assure cool days and restfu ” — to . Or great city to another, and 
2 ‘ nights. Our own Private Landing in front delightful isle o 7 . i . 
+4 ve - of Hotel. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, GALVESTON. Your stop only at their various goals 
13 aaay * Yachting, Fishing Booklets. Address favorite sport is You can sce more on & 
0 yaa < R. E. Rowe, Chebeague, Maine bere. Swit m postr harmer i 
27 une . “ € 
a re = BAY VIEW BAY VIEW HOUSE Ge if, Tenni SUMMER LAND CRUISES to C. 
te St., N. Y s0 nis, C iai- 
, MICHIGAN ing. Days just right ifornia, Alaska, North Rim o 
43 May 18 Cool breezes from Lake Michican. Pure for outdoor rest or ; 
1 June 1 water. Good food, well soctee — fort recreation. For in- the Grand anyon, Ca . 
« “ able beds. Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing formation write Ro bi sand the Nation 
. N. ¥ ‘ macgersce. pF mempee chies anc National 
“4 St., | Weekly bridge parties. Write now for rate Dept. 10, Chamber mantic eiiie 
"6 May 11 __NEW MEXIco * et Saas I CR I : re Aeamne A 
20 May 25 veston, Texas. LAND SES IN A) r 
20 May 251 | Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL . . 
on Aires 175 rooms. Rate, #1 to #5. Art Gallery, NORTH CAPE CRUISES 
13 Tune 22 500 paintings in connection. a vest n Two Cruises sailing to Iceland 
27 july 6 NEW YORK O _ North pe ve. Sweden, 
25 Aug. 23 * len mark and anc thonia. 
HOVE . 5 i. J AME dl on the Gulf June 26 on the “Carinthia” 
tmwe coves 10913 WEST 45ch ST. ower serwsen om . — gune « tt - 
An hood of quiet d Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospect June 2 90 n the “ Franconia 
2» Apr. 16 me “ — U.S. income taxpayers on $5,000 and over 
a Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escor - | , r 
"Th aoe oa Theses = Alt Box Sh fv ‘ NEW ORLEANS LA. es mond & 
GQav8s ANS GOOMET On EMLICATION. w. seNNBON GUNN, ParemeN oan ae ‘ 
> S . 
ait St., N. ¥ ROCKY POND CAMP Whitcomb Co. 
—* In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N.Y. ed AT 6.4 anaes 
deo For adults. Congenial group. Com ; - inset: 
" wfortable ~ Rey ax & eilent Sead 126 Newsury St., Boston, Mass. 
ling Saturdays mming, canoeing. Bookle ? 
rk: Dr Martha Traey, . 5 _ 17th New Orleans New York Philadelphia Chicago 
| 





Where-To-Go for May closes April 1 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER # CO..Ltd. Proprietors | 











Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 























of Europe 
Prices from 1$295 to to 
and i + aie - 
ny 
$406. Tour vga es include ail neces: 
sary expenses from time ng 
until retu 
sonal Dantes ampent oor 
iers. Delightful To Cab 











water boulevard” to Eur- 
College orchestras on ship- 
Sosrd—Jeee like a big house party! 
Large amount of travel in Europe. 
ART CRAFTS 

Ir 

ichigan 
Bivd., CHICAGO - 


] Send for Booklet 
“E 29.” | 


American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


—Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
—Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 


Credit sf desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 


$862 Round h-World 


Send for Illustrated Literature 





Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 















ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 





Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland 

it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


. ...And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unani- 
mous ....the outstanding 
event of the entire trip in 
every respect! Do we need 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation ? 


You too want to see the best 
.... Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gorner- 
grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me illustrated booklets and 
map. 219 











p forthe Evergreen 


Ho: Playground! 


TAKE the first step to a glorious vacation 

trip—clip and mail the coupon! Learn 
about Seattle and the “Charmed Land” that 
| surrounds it. There’s Rainier National 
Park, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, Oly mpic 
Peninsula, ocean beaches, great evergreen 
forests, ete. All so near, over fine rs 
| highways, 38-year summer average 62 


|See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Port- 
land, then south by rail or water to Oak/and, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or steam- 
| ship. Ask about trips to aaa ska, Hawaii and 
the Orient. 

i ow round trip excursion fares daily, May 
15 to September 30; return limit October 3]. 









Center of the, 
“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE, 
Room 115, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet 


Name 


Address 










CRUISES-TOURS 


| STUDENT 
Tours to EUROFE 








Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotel Special privileges for mem 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 
send you free ij lustrated booklet 

No. AS on Student European $395 
Tours. Write us And Up 

International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohic 





Euro} e -an Tours Independe nt & Conduc “ted 
rite for Booklet W) 

FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU. _ Inc. 
22 Place de la Madeleine—PARI 

46 West 46th Street—NEW Y ORK 


Where- To-Go blankets U. S.income tax payers 





$355 


Rook of 200 Tours 








ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 


154 Bey diatom Stree 
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AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the newest 
ships in the service, luxurious staterooms. Al! out- 


and meals. 
BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 


Calling —_ - ound at Santos Lavy Trinidad. 


ightly Servic 
6.8. VOLTAIE 3. %. VAUBAN 
. VANDYCKE 


Mees 
HOLT LI 


26 Broadway, N.Y., or 


___ your local agent 


ANAM: SS 
Peru-Chile 
Via Havana 


— by the famous liners, “‘ Ebro” 
and “ Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 


All outside staterooms, 
with private bath. 
appointments. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


PaciFic LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigatio: 
26 Broadway, New York or local _ > agent. 


EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE. 


many 








arn trip by securing members 
The Dixie Tours } Box 204, RUSTIS, FLORIDA 
SWEDEN _ 


Include Sweden 


ELIGHTFUL scenery... 
romantic ruins. ..quaint na- 
tive costumes ... charming old- 
world customs .. . smart shops, 
ay restaurants and immaculate 
Cosele. That's only a part of what 
Americans will find in Sweden— 
in this fascinating country, so rich 
in history, beauty and romance. 
Why not begin your next Euro- 
pean tour with a trip through 
charming Sweden ? 










Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line, or via 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlinand Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. R 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SWEDEN 

















side. Swimming Pool. Deck Sports. Superb service | 


Sumptuous} 
Swimming pool. | 





Summer Cruise 


EUROPE 
and the 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 





Our eighth consecutive 
voyage of this kind... 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles . . . many 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise . . . returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer 


Study our informative 
booklets; IndividualTravel 

aspecial feature, also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices. . . 88 
years of travel experience 
-..and close affiliation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 


Europe, Near East, Egypt. 


| 
} 





Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
free“Tourist ThirdCabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours toChristian 
Shrines. . . The Land of 
the Midnight Sun...Classic 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
. . - New Russia... 


Programs upon request 





WAGONS-LITS CO. 








87 


MEDITERRANEAN 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 





) CALIFORNIA 





|Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 





» 





CRUISES-TOURS 


or Seater 










via HAVANA and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


13 Days, Coast-to-Coast, New 

S. S. Virginia and S. S. cai | 
fornia, largest steamers ever 
built under American flag and 
popular S. S. Mongolia. A third 
new ship, S. S. Pennsylvania, 
enters service in the Fall. Fort- 
nightly between New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


| Reduced Summer Rates | 


Round trip, water and rail, $350 | 
up) Ist Class. $225 (up) Tourist 
One way, water, $250 (up) ist 
Class $125 (up) Tourist. 


Apply Ne. 1 Broadway Kew Yerk, 
460 Marke Street, Son Franctace, 
our offices elsewhere, ar authorised 
3S. S. or RR. agents. 





f un CTT | acifie line 


LEADING COLLEGE TOURS 
Nearly 3000 members from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 All Expense Tours 
#225 up. First class hotels. Send for booklet. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
14 Boylston Street, 





Boston 








EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLESI® TOURS 


441-A Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass, 


























Clark’s Famous Cruises 


NORWAY AND WESTERN 


MEDIT ERRANEAN 
Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
s “ Lancastria” sailing June 29 


viera, Sweden, Norway ,Edinburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London). 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 
Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


Answer the lure of the “Far 
East.” Superbly attractive, 
inspiring tours, splendidly 
routed. Sailing from Pacific 
Coast. 
SUMMER TOUR 
Sailing June 19 
to Japan and China. . . lotus and 
wistaria festival time . . . low cost. 
AUTUMN TOURS 
Sailing Sept. 13 and Sept. 21 
to Jaret Sin vin Medicertancas 
and Europe. 
WINTER TOUR 
Sailing Jan. 8th next 


to South Seas and Australasia . . 
visiting Honolulu, Fiji Islands, 
Friendly Islands, Samoa, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Cook and Society 
Islands. 


Write for Booklet 








Thos. Cook & Son 























'. Neverending panoramasofscenic 
splendor in subtropical climate 


som approaching. Continental 
freedom! 21,000 ton Manson 
liners sail fortnightly from New 
York for Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. 
Safe Ships ~ Fastest Time 
American Steamers 


Pan America Western World 
Southern Cross American Legion 


Under U.S. Gov't. Mail Contrect 
Apply any Tourist Agency, or 


| MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 


: 67 Wall Street, New York 


The Where-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 


EUROPE 
Jake Your Carwith you 
and See EUROPE Right, 


| 


' 













ws make arrangements for an ideal tour in your own car 

Write for Free economies and conven 

iences assured by our careful planning. EUROPEAN AUTO 
est, Bow 
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585 Fifth Ave., New York | 
and branches | 

- — | 
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| toric Kodiak, with calls at nine quaint 
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via ‘SPANISH AMERICAS"* 
$350 up $250 up 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 
Yo make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies 
A Cruise Ship every two weeks East or West 
Booklet ‘*E "’ on request 


PANAMA MaAIL S.S. CO. 
10 Hanover Sq. New York 


outh America 
18 to 81-Day Tours 


Cruises of Rare Delight to 

PANAMA CANAL, BOLIVIA, PERU 

COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, CHILE 
and other South America countries 


$250 up 
Sailings every two weeks 
via HAVANA or Direct 
Write for complete information 
and illustrated literature to 
GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York City 





















For a wonderful change this season ... see | 
Alaska! Here is @ vacation trip unlike any | 
you have ever taken ... surpassing in inter- 
est, thrills and delightful travel any you| 
have ever enjoyed ... romantic Indians, 
curious Totems. picturesque cities, unparal- | 
leled beauty! You have choice of several! 
unordinary tours ... here are just two : | 


SOUTHERN ALASKA SUMMERLAND 
9 or 12 days of glorious adventuring. 2,350 
miles of delightful voyaging on placid in- 
land seas, with frequent stops at quaint| 
cities. Complete, including berth and| 
meals — $100 from Seattle. 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 


19 days of glorious adventuring. 4,000 miles 
of delightful voyaging, as tar north as his- 















cities. Complete, includin meals 
— 8188 from Seattle. a 
Let us tell you about the unusual vacation 
opportunities. 
629) Ask your local railroad 
) or tourist agent 
or write: 
E. G. McMICKEN, 
Pass. Traflic Mgr., 
22 Railroad Ave. So. 
Seattle, Wash. 












EUROPE — $305 UP 
Student tours offering a happy combination 
of congenial companionship with economy 
of travel. Send for Booklet W. 


CARLETON ‘TOURS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 


James Boring’s 2™ Annual 




























| ~~ Quality Service to Advertisers NC y Pt | H CADE CRI HY 8 E 





Where-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to thereading | 
tables of the best homes in North America monthly 
7 high class magazines present your claims effec- 
tively, exerting a powerful influence richly earned 
in their many years of Quality Service 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 








$550 up, First Class Only 


Specially chartered White Star Line 
S. S. “Calgaric” sails from New York 
June 29 to Iceland, Midnight SunLand, 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 
Scotland. Rates include shore tripsand 
stopover tickets. Membership limited 
to 480. One management th 

by American cruise specialists. 


ALSO Sr ANNUAL MEDITER- 
RANEAN CRUISE, FEB. 15, 1930 


The only positive relief for Sea, Train, 
Auto and Air Sickness, Stops the Nau- 
sea at once. 


Inquire of your local agent or 





H JAMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc 
| 730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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__CRUISES-TOURS 














Circular Tours arranged by the 
London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way of Great Britain will take you 
to places of interest throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
On your way to the Trossachs and 
the Scottish Lochs, you can stop 
off at Stratford-on-Avon—full of 
Shakespeare memories—and visit 
Harvard House, the ancestral 
home of John Harvard. Your tour 
can take you through the lovely 
English Lakeland, or through the 
wonderful scenery of North Wales, 
starting from the old-world city of 
Chester. 

These are but a few of the many 
L MS Circular Tours, each full of 
absorbing interest, each conducted 
with speedy and efficient service. 


LM §& 


LOEDOW MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
Rly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 








_LONDON ENCLAND 





MARYLEBONE ROAD,N.W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 

home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water 

Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 

and convenient location. High!y recommended 

for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 
PARIS 



















Famous Old 
COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 


hundred Hostelries— 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised —where cour- 
tesy to the traveller, quiet 
service and well-cooked food 
at moderate prices may be ex- 
pected and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
theinteresting places in which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 

The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 


53 Short’s Gardens, London 
Ae 

















PENCIL ENGRAVINGS 
of famous 


OLD COACHING INNS 


Very fine reproductions of original 
pencil sketches (of which the above 
illustration is a miniature reproduc- 
tion) of 8 of the most picturesque 
historic Inns of England, made by 
noted British artists, obtainable from 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU 
for $1.00 each, or8 for $7.50, be ost free. 
¢ approximate size of the re- 
productions is 11” x7) 6". They 
are mounted on pe -marked 
heavy paper (size 15” x 10"). 
For a hall, dining room or library 
these pictures make a unique and in- 
teresting decorative feature, 


On your 





PRIVATE — 
YACHT 





to EUROPE 


Very unusual ... but way 
attractive and congenial .. . a 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends ... spacious accommo- 
dations for sixteen... com- 
fortable modern well-arranged 
staterooms... all outside ... 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. em cozy public 
rooms ...ample deck space. 


The ships used for these 
private tours are combination 
freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 
week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 























r- ROPE Tour ia Your Own 
EU Freneh Car! 
Cheaper than by rail or rented ™ 
Ask today full particula fron 
BOREL, official de tore for RENAULT 
cars, 19 rue Louis le Grand, Opera, Paris 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in ¢ department 
CRUISES-TOURS | 








Write for absorbing booklet and full in- 
formation on my “ Unique Trip to Scandi 
navian Countries” with unheard of privi- 
leges and low prices. Write today. 

R. SVEN V. KNUDSEN, Room 206Q 








248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS 





aN 


L, 
300 
ap 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Gnas supremacy! 7000 satisfied 
sts! They are our pledge for the 
iest summer of yourlife. Booklet J 


Srupents Traver Cus Z7 


_| 









: Independent Tio? 


EUROPE 


Suggested Itineraries to sult In- 
dividual requirements prepared 
without obligation, Private Aute- 
mobile Tours arranged. 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
40E renee Offices ‘ 


&S 

"or descr bk ets apply 2s 
Leal hi purist ‘Agent or > 
TT 


Daan v&éDawson.LiZ 








512 Fifth Ave. oe & Street), New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 


Where- To-Go publicity blankets N. America 











63 DAYS o199 
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iow HER E-T one Or 
we ~ HOTEL RESORT & TE EL ~DEPART MENT 
on USE 
aN oe =e 
Bee AA RANCH J se ComPacnta ] SEE 
| aaa S| RUSSIA 
a T 
j Uniqueemongranches: Beautifullylocated Tl R ISMO. ate 
a | in the Heart of the Cool Rockies Equipped 949 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORKNY Europe’s Most Inspiring 
Se youn cominaty sone er) ~~ Travel Adventure 
oy: ectricity; Exceptional food. For 
leasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- lependent Tours to All Expenses $375%° 10 to 43 Days 
elle Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, ITALY ELSEWHERE EUROPE New York to New York in Russia 
Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests al Ss > 
limited to 40. Christian. References re- ask for our free booklet pecial Tours to Any Part of the 
quired. Season June 15th—October Ist. eS — wos Case 
Pack Trip For Bo [J] 85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents FREE VISAS --- Weekly Sailings 
| Vv 
P ys oe ‘Pleasant and less > — = Every Tour and Tourist Insured 
Separately conducted, a month's horse- casera Pe Ask your local Agent 
back trip for a limited number of boys, 14 | We specialize in European Toure | Se See ee ee 
ron years. CONSULT US NOW American-Russian Travel Agency, ix. 
ress the Ranch or, 1.S. Rossiter, 36 East | about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor (formerly American-European Travel Bureau) 
29th St., New York City. coaches, private motors, hotels. 100 Fifth A New York Git 
ttt Travel Better — Spend Less we. asad y 
TY RANCH SOTA __MONTA NA 
2000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart o: A Dude Ranch 
Cattle poner hg An ideal atest to spend a art | Ihe coven magastane ne Where. to-go Bureau ALLAN RANCH wot Date Bene 
vacation. Limited number. — rates es rege os oe gee Levesanes, In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 
oa Booklet and full details write jare welcome visitors monthly in our best Train Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Book- 
. & Mrs. JAMES HUNTER, Miles City, Montana | /0mes and influencequality people everywhere | "Ral PH ALLAN, Aueasia, Monten 
~ el) ~ T ~ 4 . 
STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 
New York and Porto Rico S.S. Co. United — ~ Lines 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to San Juan and Santo Domingo ew York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
COAMO..... Mar. 28 LEVIATHAN Apr. 10 May 4 
SAN LORENZO Apr. 4 New York to Plymouth -~Cherbourg—Bremen 
North German Lioyd 57 Broadway, N. Y. REPUBLIC. Mar. 26 May 10 
New York to Cobh—-Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen AMERICA Apr. 3 May 1 
COLUMBUS ; .Mar. 26 Apr. 24 PRES. HARDING Apr. 13 May 8 
STULIGARI..... Mar. 28 Apr. 25 PRES. ROOSEVELT .Apr. 17 
*DRESDEN Apr. 4 May 2 GEORGE WASHINGTON Apr. 24 May 22 
*MUENCHEN Apr. 11 May 9 Ward Line 
j LIN . Apr. 16 May 10 New York to Havana 
KARLSRUHE. Apr. 17 May 16 HAVANA Mar. 28 
; Norwegian-America Line 22 Whitehall St., N. Y. ORIZABA Mar. 29 
j New York to Norway-Sweden-Denmark-Finland and the PRES. ROOSEVELT Mar. 30 
| Continent SIBONEY Mar. 30 
, BERGENSFJORD Apr. 6 May 11 White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y 
’ STAVANGERFJORD Apr. 27 June 1 New York to Cherbourg-Southampton 
4 Pacific Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. OLYMPIC Apr. 6 Apr. 27 
4 New York to Havana~Panama-Callao-Valparaiso HOMERIC Apr. 13 May 4 
Regular Sailings : Every Four Weeks MAJESTIC Apr. 20 May 10 
Panama Mail S.S. Co. 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Live rpool 
2 Pine St., San Francisco CEDRIC tMar. 30 Apr. 27 
New York to San Francisco and return via Panama Canal BALTIC Apr. 6 May 4 
and Spanish Americas ALBERTIC Apr. 13 May 11 
From New York From San Francisco ADRIATIC Apr. 20 May 18 
GUATEMALA Apr. 4 COLOMBIA Mar. 28 tVia Boston 
Et SALVADOR Apr. 18 ECUADOR Apr. 11 American Mail Line 
COLOMBIA...... May 2 VENEZUELA Apr. 25 Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Ecuaror.. : May 16 GUATEMALA May 9 kong, and Manila. Fortnightly Service from Seattle and Vic- 
Panama-Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. toria, Sailing Mondays 
New York to California via Panama PRES. JACKSON Apr. 6 
CALIFORNIA.... Mar. 30 May 1! PRES. McKINLEY Apr. 20 
VIRGINIA.... Apr. 3 June 1 PRES. GRANT May 4 
MONGOLIA. Apr. 27 PRES. CLEVELAND May 18 
Red Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. Canadian Pacific 
New York to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Antwerp Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
PENNLAND Mar. 30 Apr. 27 Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila 
LAPLAND. Apr. 6 May 18 EMPRESS OF RUSSIA Mar. 30 May 30 
ARABIC Apr. 13. May 11 EMPRESS OF ASIA Apr. 18 June 13 
BELGENLAND May 4 June 1 EMPRESS OF FRANCE tMay 9ftjuly 4 ( 
Royal Mail 26 Broadway, N. Y. tOmits Nagasaki 
New York to Bermuda Dollar Steamship Line 
S.S. AVON....... Sails Every Thursday San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, and Around the World. Weekly Sail- 


Swedish American Line 
ings from - re Angeles on Mondays; San Francisco on Fridays 


New York to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Baltic 
States PRES. PIE Mar. 29 
*DROTTNINGHOLM tMar. 26 Apr. 27 PRES. V AN BU REN Apr. 5 
KUNGSHOLM Apr. 13 May 11 PRES. avis Apr. 12 
GRIPSHOLM...... ....tApr. 20 May 18 PRES. HAYE Apr. 19 
tCalls at Halifax. PRES. JEFFERSON , i Apr. 26 


(Continued on page 98) 


*One-class cabin steamers. 
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Going to Sea. 
by Rail’ 4 


Crossing of Great Salt Lake is only one 
of many scenic adventures along the 


Overland Route to California 





FIFTEEN miles west of Ogden you 
actually “go tosea by rail” —over 
Southern Pacific’s famous “cut- 
off” across the mighty Great Salt 
Lake. 

For nearly 103 miles your “San 
Francisco Overland Limited”’ 
skims over this remarkable man- 
made pathway. The Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah rim this vast dead 
sea. The beauty of the great open 
spaces, the silence of the desert, the 
wheel of seagulls far from their native 
oceans, the strange play of sunsets, 
make the passage of Great Salt Lake 
one of the memorable events of your 
journey. 

NearPromontory Point, where your 
Overland first reaches the western side 
of Great Salt Lake, frontier history 
has been made. Here, on May 10, 
1869, the eastward—and westward 
—pushing lines of America’s first 
transcontinental railroad met and 
linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day 
of the “covered wagon.” The work 
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The comfortable elub-car is a far cry from the bull- 
och wagon which once slowly created westward 
around the shores of this vast lake. 





of the intrepid pioneers was finished. 

After you leave Great Salt Lake you 
speed across Nevada’s wide plains, 
where snow-capped mountain ranges 
back away to half-hide in purple 
shadows or boldly, in bright relief, 
return the yellows and reds of the sun. 
Then across the Sierra’s summit and 
past Donner Lake; —Tahoe, where 
now you can go right to the lake's 






















shore by Southern Pacific trains. 
Descending via American River 
Canyon—you view another spot 
of historic interest and breath- 
taking alpine beauty. 





Ina few hours you will be in Sac- 
ramento, capital of California. It 
will be worth your while to tarry 

there and see Sutter’ s Fort, nowa mu- 
seum, with many of its frontier relics 
still intact. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco are but three hours beyond. 

By means of Southern Pacific’ s four 
great routes to California, all of which 
follow pioneer pathways, you can see 
the utmost of the historic West. Go 
one way, return another, and see the 
whole Pacific Coast. Stopover any- 

where. Only Southern Pacific offers 

the choice of four routes. Only 

Southern Pacific provides twelve 

trains daily to California. 

Please send your name and ad- 
dress to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, for copy of free 
illustrated travel booklet: ‘'How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast”’. 


outhern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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the Real France 
..- Via Cunard 


Beyond Paris ... the real France, 
on the white, poplar-bordered roads, 
that lead, as straight as the Roman 
legions marched, to chateaux, vine- 
yards and cathedrals. Go to Rheims, 
Chartres, Blois, go to Mont St. Michel 
and Carcassonne! Stop at inns so 
clean that the copper shines like gold. 
Lunch in a garden, where a chef 
will make omelettes that angels 
might envy. Taste champagne that 
has never been moved two miles from 
its vineyards. 

Cross Cunard to Cherbourg: the short- 
est and quickest way to France. And, 
if you like, shorten your stay in Paris. 
For life in the Aquitania or the 
Mauretania is as ‘cosmopolite’ as 
life in Paris .. . the food will be like 
the food at the Ritz or the Crillon, 
and you'll meet the same people. 
Cross Cunard . .. have your Paris- 
and-London in one, on the crossing 
...and then seek out the real France, 
that has not been ‘internationalized’. 





Explore 





TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
MAURETANIA April 10 - May 1 + May 22 
AQUITANIA April 17 - May 8 * May 29 
BERENGARIA April 24° May 15 - JuneS 


CUNARD LINE 





Will 

















d \ \ , 
you be an 
inside roomer 


or will you 


- book ahead? 


Your European trip will be a happy memory 
for years to come...if it is arranged the right 
way. Instead of waiting until space can be found 
on the ship...instead of an annoying and vex- 
atious “very sorry” when you apply for hotel 
accommadations or seats on the train...your 
trip can be one long pathway of pleasure. 

Under the American Express Independent 
Travel Plan you enjoy your own choice of ac- 
commodations both going and returning and 
while you are in Europe. You follow a leisurely 
itinerary...expertly mapped out in advance... 
with the assurance that wherever you go, YouR 
space is reserved. 

The booklet, “The American Traveler in 
Europe”, fully describes this unique plan and 
tells what to see in ease, safety and comfort. 
Write to any American Express office or to 
nearest address below. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


(16) 65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express F. 1. T. Dept. 14 





Please send ““The American Traveler in Europe” to 
ee 
See Your Local Agent ee 
American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


 ————— eee 
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In may the trees that shade Hawaii's gardens burst into 
round domes of gold and pink and scarlet flame. You 
should see these almost-tropic islands of Oahu, Kauai, 
Maui and Hawaii then—and all through the summer! 

Close your eyes, and the cool breeze 
tells you that you're summering on a 
northern lake. Open them—and here 
miraculously are the iridescent sea, the 
mist-shrouded peaks, the 
sunny beaches, and the 
gorgeous colors of the tropics! 

Every day there 
one of a dozen verdant courses. 
Surfboarding and _ outrigger- 
canoeing on Waikiki's 
combers; game-fishing, tennis, ( 





volcanic 
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chanted — 
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lawn-bowls, motoring, shopping in quaint Oriental 
bazaars; inter-island cruises and ‘rr among the 
volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U.S. National Park. 
Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ delight- 
ful voyage) from the Pacific Coast, 
and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, to $400 
», including steamers, hotels 
and sightseeing, for a month's trip. 
Acc eunmnedations, also, equal to those 
of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Any travel agent can book you 
direct, via Los Angeles, § 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancou- 
ver. No passport formalities 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory. 
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MATSON LN Sem SiN bias ANCECO LASSCO LINE crown LO ANGELES 
] qrevery Wednesda erSat Sailings every Saturday over the ful S > 
rs; lar ur ; No ‘ tertair nae luxu r > Delux 

: ur ‘Attr a pense Island i Sen ilar ec irs ke Ask eravel 

ling n and P« r travel agency or Mat- age $ mshipCompany off ) Bre padway, 
mn Line: 215 Wiaeie t St., San ar $35 Fifth Ave.. New York; Li ! : 50 t . New York; 140 So “De arborn, Chicago: 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas; 723 Seventh St., 609 Thomas Bldg., Da llas ; 685 Market St., San Free cisco; 119 W 
Los Angeles; 1319 I th Ave., Seattle; 271 Pi t., Portland, Ore. Ocean Ave., Long Beac! h, Calif.; 217 E. Broadway, San Diego, Calif 
<p eseensectintebisieeneiennten eEnnuepguaiemanmeatennsegnennenennnnmmnansiqeensieennanannnEe =the 

N 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
Pr. 0. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO——P. 0. BOX 3755 LOS ANGELES——P. 0. BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “Tourfax” travel guide. 8 
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French Cuisine that is... 


FRENCH! 


Down the Grand Staircase on the “Paris” 
they come...to show the smartest frocks... 
to make the most amusing conversatior... 
to enjoy a dinner that isn’t French in name 
alone, but French in fact. -:- Anybody can 
sprinkle a few phrases on a menu card... 
but French Line chefs can cook. -:- Yet if 
madame is on a diet, if monsieur prefers 
the dishes suggested by his gym instructor 
... these will appear to order, so lovingly 
and artfully prepared that restrictions are 
glorified and self-denial becomes a pleasure 
as well as a virtue. -:- Weekly Express Lin- 
ers...the “France”, the “Paris” and the 
“Tle de France’’... call at Plymouth for 
London and form the quickest route to 
Paris, via Le Havre. -:- A covered pier, a 
3-hour boat-train, then Paris itself... but 
one has been in Paris ever since crossing 
“the longest gangplank in the world” at 
the New York end. -:- Slightly more lei- 
surely and a lot less expensive are those 
charming cabin steamers, the “De Grasse”’ 
and the “Rochambeau”, manned by the 
same staunch breed of Breton Sailors who 
have carried the tricoleur for centuries 
across the Seven Seas! 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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Why bear the ills You have? 


when a visit to 


Bad -Nauheim 


Germany 





will cure You! 


Every year thousands of sufferers from Heart- 
Diseases, Arterio-Sclerosis, Rheumatism,Gout, 
Stomach Troubles and nervous disorders find 
relief from the health-giving waters and the special 
treatments provided 

[Fry 7 


at Bad-Nauheim. 





Plenty of amusements 
First-class concerts 
All kind of sports 

Excellent motoring 


For information apply to 
German Health Resorts 
46 West goth St., New York, 


v first-cl 




















Why 
Wait for Spring? 
Meet It Half Way. 


It’s here on the Boardwalk now... 
early as usual. . . delightful as ever 
... balmy, healthful, inspirational. 
It adds new zest to the outdoor 
program of golf and other sports 
... brings a cozy touch to indoor 
comforts, particularly such comforts 
as The AMBASSADOR purveys. 
Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
European Plan Daily Rate 


$5,$6,$7 Single - $8,$9, $10 Double 
685 Baths 


685 Rooms . 
*“Monarch of the 


he Boardwalk” 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 












































GERMANY 


LAND OF BEAUTY 












W EN longing bet Deow- 
tiful — go he Ge rm iny! 
[ lamin ysnowsof Alpinesunsels, 
emer ald de pths of mountain 
lakes, breath ss silence of the 
D, uids’ hallowe d fore sf abloom 
with flowe PS and sagas, lofty cath- 
‘ dral spires mirror ed in the lrem- 
blin j silve I of maje slic rivers, the 
roar of the S€Q...- Bold castles 
lowering on fe rbid ling crags, 
me diev al lowns which Time for- 
gol, slumbe ring in their ancient 
sple ndor . | he scenes of Grimm's 
fairy tale Ss famous story lowns 
like Hamelin, the Died Diper’s 
‘ ity...All this € nchanting beauty 
he mpts you and calls you lo come 
lo (Sermany lor youp vacation! 
A\ 
GERMAN TOURIST aes 
INFORMATION OFFICE i sa nieiaiedsialendeiiiaageaane VY, 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. ace eam Ss aS 
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The expectations of a European vaca- 
tion are fully realized only when the 
trip is properly planned. Travel is then 
an inspiration ...an education...a 
joyous experience. 

Cook’s make a special feature of 
Individual Travel. From your own 
ideas — your time available — your 
budget, they develop an itinerary 
fashioned exactly to fit your needs... 
or from your most tae ideas create 
a worthwhile tour. 

Cook’s pre-arranged programs include 
all types of Group Travel with or with- 
out escort; from the very highest class 
of Luxury Tour to the economical, yet 
comfortable Popular Tour. 

With 88 years of experience, 200 offices 
in Europe alone, — close affiliation 
with Wagons-Lits Co., Cook’s service 
represents the utmost in value and 
satisfaction. 

Individual Travel. Group Travel. 
Automobile Tours. Airplane Tours. 
Steamship Tickets by all lines. 
Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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No field of travel is more interesting 
to Americans than the East Coast 
route which leads northward from 
London to bonnie Scotland. 


As you reach the borderline the shades 
of the past seem to lift and reveal Scottish 
history in all its vividness. Edinburgh, 
the mediaeval and heroic, scene of a 
thousand fights, harmonizes delightfully 
with the Edinburgh of today. 


Mighty Stirling commemorates the 
triumph of Robert the Bruce. Fortress- 
like Glamis with its secret doors and 
ghostly legends. Selkirk’s fatal field. 
Abbotsford, the Stratford of the North. 
Balmoral, Highland home of Royalty; 
Glasgow, St. Andrews and the world 


renowned Trossachs, 

The land of the Bonnic Prince, Robert Burns, Mary 
Queen of Scots and Wallace will more than repay a 
wsit, for Scotland thrills and refreshes. Intensely inter- 
esting trips can be arranged at moderate expense. Write 
for free, illustrated Booklet No. 81, specially prepared 


for Amencan visitors. 


H. J. Ketcuam, General Agent, 311 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


| OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 















QGNNOdDAOVA JHL 





— Ou: present modern life wouldn't be so vibrantly 


brilliant without the background of Europe. European 
| art and culture make the woof of its sophisticated 

fabric. And it’s just as essential in the background of 4 

a private life. When you go, travel correctly — on 

either a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport | 

liner. That is a fitting entree— mingling with men and 

women of the world—people you enjoy knowing. Be- 

ing identified with their social and sports life on board 

is fascinating in itself. 





WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





a No. 1 Broadway, N. Y., Our Offices Elsewhere or Authorized Agents 
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“HEALTH” 


és ecvitien betiwecen 
the lines of a 


- Hiamevre-AmerRIcan 
PASSENGER LIST 


mn 





Lig of Cabin Passenjers 
“NEW YORK" 


YORK for HAMBURG ws CHERBOUR 
PTON 














Hameurc-amMerican LINERS 
have carried the elite of the world “Across 
the Atlantic.” The worlds of society, busi- 
ness, art, music —the prominent in every 
walk of life, have added their names to 
Hamburg - American passenger lists. And 
there is still another passenger whose name 
is never listed though he is always there — 
“Health.” “Health” crosses with every one 
via the Hamburg-American Line. ? 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


CY0 ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, Norway 
and the North Cape. 


_©4round wtWorld 


S.S. RESOLUTE — 140 Days 
From New York Jan. 6, 1930 
HAMBURG-AMNMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton. 
Or Local Steamship Agents. 
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In a city like New York, where 
almost any type of hotel accom- 
modation is offered the visitor, 
The Roosevelt beckons to those 
whose tastes are developed along 
the lines of intelligent luxury 
—whose well-ordered lives nat- 
urally demand and receive 
attentive recognition. 





1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 












REAL HARRIS TWEED 


tdoor wear—direct from makers. 


The aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and « 
Samples free, Suit-lengths by mail. Carriage paid 


NEWALL, 7 Stornoway, Scotland 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“ NIAGARA ” (20,000 tons), May 1, June 26 
* AORANGI ” (22,000 tons), May 29, Aug. 21 
“MAKURA ” (14,000 tons), July 24 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
om Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the Canadian-Australasian Royal 


Mall Line, 999 Hastings St. W ancouver, DB. ¢ 


STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 


Los Angeles S.S. Co. 
Los Angeles to Honolulu 












CITY OF HONOLULU Apr. 6 May 4 
CALAWAII Apr. 13. May 11 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES Apr. 20 May 18 
Matson Line 
San Francisco to Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, Australia 
San Francisco to Honolulu Service 
MAUI Mar. 27 Apr. 24 
SONOMA Apr. 4 June 6 
MATSONIA Apr. 10 May 8 
MANOA Apr. 17 May 15 
VENTURA Apr. 25 June 27 
SIERRA May 16 July 18 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha N. Y. K. Line 


Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
and Hongkong 
IYO MARU Apr. 3 
SHIDZUOKA MARU May 1 
May 15 


YOKOHAMA MARU Ma) 
San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Keelung, and Hongkong 


SHINYO MARU Mar. 27 
SIBERIA MARU Apr. 10 
Apr. 24 


TAIYO MARU 
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“Unka - timpie Wa-Wince Pock-ich” 


(Bow! shaped canyon filled with red rocks standing up like men) 





BRYCE 
CANYON 


Our Newest 
NATIONAL PARK 


ONG before white men discovered 
Bryce Canyon, the Indians of 
Southern Utah looked upon it with 
awe and wonder. They called it Unka- 
timpie Wa-Wince Pock-ich—‘“‘bowl 
shaped canyon filled with red rocks 
standing up like men.” 


That expression, though vivid, scarcely 
begins to describe it! Nowhere else in 
the world has Nature played so fan- 
tastically, so colorfully with stone! 


The great side walls are fluted like 
giant cathedral organs. Other archi- 
tectural rock-forms tower upward in 
vast spires and minarets -— marbly 
white and flaming pink. And high on 
painted pedestals stand human shapes, 
startlingly real. Figures of Titans, 
of kings and queens! 


And yet, Bryce Canyon is only one of 

five great wonderplaces to be seen on this new 
exclusive Union Pacific tour. You see Zion 
Canyon as well—entirely different—no less 
thrilling! And as a climax, the Grand Canyon 
itself, the most colossal, most sublime chasm 
in the surface of the earth! 


The trip requires only five days by motor-bus 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 





General Passenger Agent, Dept. 320 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information includ- = 
= ing cost, and booklet: = 
= D Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National = 
= Parks 0 W 
> the West). (2) Yellowstone () Pacific Northwest = 
= and Alaska () California FD Dude Ranches ( Ha- = 
= waii C2) Colorado CD Escorted All-Expense Tours 
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gateway, with accommodations at handsome 
lodges. You can easily include it in a two weeks’ 
vacation. You may go independently or on an 
Escorted All-Expense Tour with interesting 
companions. 


The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send 
the coupon at once for richly illustrated book- 
lets, and full details, including the low cost. 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Union Paci 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Adventurous 


Vacations in 
Out-of-the Way Places in the~ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


With a grizzled old Indian to 
guide you, hit the frail this 
summer into the hidden recesses 
of the Olympic Peninsula. 


By dug-out down turbulent 
streams to the Pacific Ocean, by 
pack train through primeval forests to defiant 
Mount Olympus. It’s a country still uncharted— 
of Indian tribes, big game and ocean beaches. 


The Olympic Peninsula is just across the island- 
dotted Puget Sound from Seattle or Tacoma. It’s 
part of an enchanted vacation region embracing 
glacier-ribbed Mount Rainier, snowy Mount Baker, 
quaint Victoria, busy Vancouver and farther on, 
Alaska. 

Go northwest over The Milwaukee Road—656 
electrified, cinderless mountain miles. En route 
see Yellowstone—through new Gallatin Gateway. 


Milwaukee Road travel specialists will help you 
plan just the vacation you want. Fill out coupon 
below and mail. Travel with escorted tour parties 
or independently. Low summer fares. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


Geo, B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, R. 925, Union Station, 
Chicago, I 

Send information about: [ ] All-expense tours; [ ] 
Personally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a...... 
days vacation and have about $...... to spend In- 
clude: [{ ] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [ ] 
Spokane (Inland Empire); [ ]Rainier National Park; 
{ ] Puget Sound Country; [ ] Olympic Peninsula; 








{ ] Alaska; [ ] Black Hills. 450-24 | 
| 
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You can buy 
Statler Service 
only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. and more for your money, al- 
ways: radio when you throw a 
switch ice-water when you press 
a valve the morning paper under 
your door a good library at your 
disposal a reading lamp at your 
bed-head your own private bath 
—all these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no added 
cost... Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler rooms 

And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from a lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to formal a la 
carte or banquet service of the first 


class. 
The » organization of 
O00 LaLLen 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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The entrances from both Monroe and 
lonia Avenues have spacious marble d 
lobbies leading into the main 
lobby, shown above, 














Stepping from the elevator into the s pa- 

cious mezzanine lobby one turns to the 

right and ascends a short flight of wide 

Sle ps into the Florentine Room, 
shown above. 





THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


An International Institution 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 


4 Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 


If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed 
into such serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been 
unable to relieve .. . permanently ... and if oper- 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases 
has done in over 27,000 cases. 

For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has succeeded 
in scores of cases pronounced ‘‘hopeless:” 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from 
your disease, or no charge is made for 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need 
not pay One cent until you, personally, 
are satisfied that the treatment has been 
successful in your own case. 















Name 








Send for FREE Booklet 
This booklet gives you facts that you want to 
know about The Burleson Treatment; shows 
photographs of rooms, accommodations and 
Jacilities provided for our guesis, together 
with scores of letiers from men and women 
who suffered from the identical disease that 


you do. Booklet is Free. Mail coupon today 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 

Dept. A-142,Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Please send me without charge copy of your booklet giving 
full particulars about “‘The Burle t 


Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 


Let us send you the names as addresses of men and 
women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the ‘wonderful rome: te obtained from The 
Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
pangle. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
ceeds where everythir ig else failed to do 
so... and that it gives permanent relief. 

Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment's return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
a person On a vacation... A we all the 
comforts, conveniences and Facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 
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1 A 10-minute rest-cure 


fully lazy for even one splash, you merely 


When the sun is dropping low, and you 
need to slip down ... down... till the 


come home a little worn by the pace of 








en te ce 


ae 


the day 
Then—to the tub where Ivory cheerily 
sails upon the crest of your own snug sea! 
Kindly the water cradles you, covers you 
warm and deep. To you comes rest as 
soothing as sleep. . . . 


water encircles your chin. So easily is that 
rich Ivory coat entirely rinsed away! 
Why is an Ivory bath so restful? Because 
Ivory lathers and rinses and floats so pleas- 
antly, of course. But the best answer comes 
after you’ve toweled yourself dry. How 


; ; - 
i Slowly you turn. Luxuriously you clothe — smooth and silken and refreshed your skin 
' yourself with rainbow raiments of Ivory _ feels! That is because Ivory is kind enough 
foam. And then, if you’re still too delight- to be a baby-soap. 
’ . . . > ‘ 44 0 e ec ”? 
... kind to everything it touches - 99“Y,, ¥% Pure - “It floats 
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